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THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

AND 

THE  PHARMACOPOEIA. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  The  American  Medical  Association  held 
in  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1876,  after  some  preliminary  action  and 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  interest  of  The  Association  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (see  Transactions  for  1876),  the  sub- 
ject was  made  the  special  order  of  business  for  10  o’clock  on  the 
second  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1877,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  writer  should  then  present  the  subject  in  a more  definite 
and  complete  way  ; and  no  limitation  of  time  was  set  for  the  subject. 
In  view  of  the  supposed  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity 
for  a full  and  fair  discussion,  and  of  careful  thought  and  delibera- 
tion, the  writer  prepared  a moderately  full  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  proposed  a plan  of  action.  In  order  to  awaken  a general 
interest  in  the  matter ; — to  afford  abundant  time  for  consideration ; — 
to  economize  the  time  of  The  Association,  and  to  bring  out  the  opposi- 
tion which  was  to  be  expected  to  any  proposition  for  a change  in 
the  present  plan  of  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia, — the  proposed  pre- 
sentation and  plan  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  some  months  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  of  1877.  At  a cost  of  much  time  and  labor, 
and  of  more  than  a thousand  dollars  in  money,  the  writer  distributed 
six  thousand  of  these  pamphlets  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
professions  of  the  country,  with  the  effect  of  bringing  out  a vigor- 
ous opposition  to  any  change,  in  pamphlets  published  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Wood,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor  and  The  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy, 
of  Washington.  The  points  raised  by  such  writers  were  of  course 
such  as  would  need  a careful  reply  if  the  whole  subject  was  to  be 
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fully  discussed  in  the  interests  of  the  truth  and  justice  involved. 
Accordingly,  this  writer  prepared  a rejoinder  to  the  authors  of  these 
pamphlets,  and  took  this  to  The  American  Medical  Association  to 
offer  instead  of  the  presentation  and  plan  which  had  already  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  for  many  months.  The  President  of  The 
Association  had,  also,  by  resolution,  been  recommended  to  consider 
the  matter  in  his  annual  address.  The  President  did  discuss  the 
subject  in  his  address,  read  at  the  first  session  of  the  meeting  in 
Chicago,  and  concluded  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  referred 
to  a special  committee.  This  recommendation,  with  others  in  the 
President’s  address,  was  referred  to  a committee  of  seven.  Dr.  H. 
C.  Wood  mentioned  to  The  Association  that  the  subject  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia was  to  come  up  on  the  following  day  at  10  o’clock,  and 
moved  that,  in  order  not  to  have  “ to  make  two  bites  at  a cherry,” 
the  committee  be  directed  to  report  upon  this  subject  at  that  time, 
and  his  motion  was  carried.  This  action  appeared  as  though  Dr. 
Wood  and  The  Association  desired  that  the  committee  should  make 
up  its  judgment  upon  the  subject  before  hearing  what  might  be  said 
at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  hearing.  Accordingly,  at  the  hour 
appointed  on  the  following  day,  the  committee  report — and  not  the 
paper  appointed  for  the  hour — was  first  called  for,  and  the  commit- 
tee reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  at  the  present  time  to  take  any 
action  in  the  premises.  Some  time  was  occupied  in  remarks  upon 
the  report  and  in  laying  it  upon  the  table,  and  then  this  writer  was 
called  upon  to  present  his  subject.  He  stated  that  when  at  the  last 
meeting  of  The  Association  he  was  ordered  to  present  the  subject, 
at  this  time,  no  limit  was  given  him  as  to  the  time  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  only  within  a few  days,  on  receiving  the  printed  pro- 
gram of  this  meeting,  did  he  know  that  he  would  be  limited  to 
an  hour.  And  now  some  twenty  minutes  of  that  hour  had  been 
taken  for  other  business.  Very  much  had  been  published  on  the 
subject  which  seemed  to  need  a rejoinder,  and  in  making  this  up  for 
The  Association  the  manuscript  had  so  grown  that  it  could  not  be 
read  in  less  than  two  hours.  If  the  forty  minutes  now  available 
was  the  measure  of  The  Association’s  interest  in  the  subject,  it  might 
be  well  to  drop  it  altogether  rather  than  hear  a part  of  what  could 
not  be  finished.  The  writer  stated  that  he  did  not  appear  there  by 
favor  of  The  Association  at  all,  but  simply  by  its  direction  to  do  a 
specific  thing,  and  was  ready  to  do  it  or  not  as  The  Association 
might  now  re»direct,  but  would  rather  not  undertake  to  half  do  it. 
He  was,  however,  then  directed  to  take  the  stand,  and  read  from  his 
manuscript  for  about  forty  minutes.  It  was  then  moved  that  he 
should  go  on  and  finish  his  paper,  but  this  he  asked  permission  not 
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to  do,  as  a gentleman  was  ready  to  follow  him  on  another  subject, 
equally  by  order  of  The  Association,  and  his  hour  had  then  arrived. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangement  was  then  directed  to  appropriate 
a vacant  hour  of  the  following  day  to  the  subject  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, and  it  was  suggested  that,  as  the  vacant  hour  was  that  next 
before  adjournment,  the  time  might  be  extended  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  if  that  should  be  necessary  to  finish  the  paper.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements  soon  after  announced  that  on  the  next  day, 
twenty  minutes  of  the  vacant  hour  would  be  allowed  for  finishing 
the  paper,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  time  would  be  given  to 
the  opposition.  Twenty  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour  on  the 
following  day,  the  writer  was  called  on  to  read  in  continuation  of 
his  subject,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  he  was,  by  a close 
vote,  allowed  twenty  minutes  more,  and  had  then,  by  rapid  reading, 
gone' over  about  two-thirds  of  his  paper.  At  the  close  of  the  read- 
ing he  presented  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  where  three  courses  of 
action  were  open  to  The  Association.  The  first  of  them  was  to  aban- 
don the  subject,  and  lay  the  whole  matter  on  the  table.  He  stated, 
for  reasons  given,  that  this  course  would  be,  personally,  most  agreea- 
ble to  him,  but  doubted  much  whether  the  profession  of  medicine  of 
this  country  could  aiford  to  take  such  a course  as  this  upon  such  a 
subject.  The  third  course  suggested,  was  to  refer  the  whole  subject 
to  a committee,  and  to  the  state  medical  societies  for  a year,  by  a 
definite  plan  submitted.  That  this  suggestion  was  not  unreason- 
able is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  in  accord 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  president  in  his  address,  and  that 
without  consultation  between  him  and  this  writer.  It  was  also  a 
cautious  and  conservative  course  easy  to  carry  out  in  a very  definite 
way.  The  opposition  was  then  called  upon,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood 
took  the  stand.  His  short  address  was  rather  pathetic  and  emotional 
than  argumentative.  He  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  his  uncle,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  to  The  Association, 
to  the  following  purport:  Tell  the  gentlemen  not  to  do  this  thing 

and  bring  discredit  upon  the  life-work  of  a man  who  now,  loaded  with 
age  and  infirmity,  is  waiting  to  be  relieved  from  this  world’s  cares. 
One  or  two  appeals  to  “ the  Great  God,”  and  one  or  two  emphatic 
denials  of  injurious  charges  which  had  never  been  made,  concluded 
this  brief  pathetic  address,  when  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  took  the  floor  for  a few  moments,  after 
a third  proposition  to  refer  the  subject  to  a committee  had  been  made. 

The  main  points  of  Dr.  Davis’  brief  address  seemed  to  be  that 
The  Association  should  take  up  no  subject  like  this  which  threatened 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  its  action  by  the  introduction  of  elements 
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of  discord  involving  money  values  and  entangling  alliances.  The 
Association  was  of  a rather  social  character  and  met  for  the  discus- 
sion of  scientific  subjects  from  year  to  year  in  a friendly,  pleasant 
way  that  was  incompatible  with  such  subjects  as  this,  except  so  far 
as  to  see  that  somebody  else  attended  to  them  properly.  He  was 
so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  inappropriateness  of  this  subject  to 
this  Association  that  he  moved  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed,  and 
his  motion  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  two  brief  addresses  by  which  such 
a subject  was  so  signally  defeated  were  not  put  on  record,  but  so  it 
is,  for  not  one  of  the  reporters  took  them,  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  the  United  States,  in  the  only  representative  body  of  that 
profession,  has  distinctly  refused  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
profession  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  even  to  the  extent  of  appointing  a 
committee  on  the  subject.  The  question  is, What  is  the  true  under- 
lying cause  of  this  action  ? Is  it  a want  of  interest  in  the  materia 
medica ; or  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  its  true  condition  and  of  the 
issues  involved  ? Or  is  it  not  rather  that  the  wrong  man  happened 
to  take  up  the  subject  and  present  it  in  some  wrong  or  unwise  way, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  the  man  and  his  mistakes  that  are  con- 
demned and  rejected  and  not  the  subject.  But  if  this  be  so,  he  was 
invited  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  and  was  then  suppressed  without 
being  fully  heard,  and  his  subject  was  suppressed  with  him. 

Under  the  circumstances  above  narrated,  it  seems  but  fair  to  the 
subject  that  it  should  suffer  as  little  as  possible  from  either  the 
unfavorable  presentation,  or  the  unfavorable  reception  which  it  has 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  only  representative  body  of  the  pro- 
fession at  the  last  meeting,  in  contrast  with  the  favorable  reception 
at  the  meeting  of  1876,  and,  therefore,  the  writer  has  thought  it 
best  to  republish  here  what  has  been  published  in  opposition  to  this 
movement  for  reform,  and  follow  these  by  the  rejoinder  which  the 
last  meeting  of  The  American  Medical  Association  refused  to  hear 
or  consider.  Several  societies  took  action  in  favor  of  the  movement, 
and  some  articles  appeared  in  the  medical  journals  also  favoring 
some  change,  if  not  favoring  the  plan  proposed;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  reproduce  these,  as  it  is  only  the  action  in  opposition  to  the 
movement  to  which  the  rejoinder  was  made. 

This  course  will  place  the  whole  matter  before  those  of  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  professions  who  may  choose  to  read  it,  without 
any  more  cost  than  that  of  the  time  given  to  it ; and  will  place  the 
mater  fairly  on  record  for  future  reference,  since  time  will  doubt- 
less show  whether  the  recent  action  of  The  American  Medical 
Association  has  been  wise  or  not. 
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The  first  reprint  is  that  of  the  writer’s  pamphlet  embracing  the 
proposed  new  plan.  The  next  is  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Next,  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  addressed  to  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Next,  a pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society.  Next,  an  article  from  “The 
Medical  News  and  Library,”  of  Philadelphia,  for  May,  1877,  p.  72; 
and  finally  a pamphlet  of  the  “ National  College  of  Pharmacy,”  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  These  constitute  the  principal  criticisms  and 
reviews  which  have  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  writer’s  proposi- 
tion for  change  and  reform ; and  these  will  all  have  been  read  by 
those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject.  These  are 
followed  by  the  rejoinder,  which  their  publication  seemed  to  render 
necessary — a part  of  which  rejoinder  was  read  before  The  American 
Medical  Association — and  the  whole  of  which  is  here  published  for 
the  first  time. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  rejoinder,  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to 
publish  the  opinion  obtained  from  competent  legal  counsel  upon  the 
questions  of  property  and  copyright  in  full ; because  these  questions 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  very  harsh  and  erroneous  assertions. 


In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a few  words  of  personal 
explanation. 

In  the  Convention  of  1860  the  writer  was  chosen  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Revision  as  the  representative  of  The  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  As  a commit- 
teeman, and  while  doing  a fair  share  of  the  work,  he  endeavored  to 
introduce  some  changes  and  improvements  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  seemed  to  be  needed  to  keep  it  up  to  the  progress  of  the 
times,  but  was  emphatically  defeated.  Knowing  the  effect  of  criti- 
cism in  weakening  the  influence  of  such  a book  as  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
especially  if  the  criticism  be  just,  he  took  his  punishment  in  silence, 
and  upheld  the  work  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  ten  years  till  1870. 
In  The  Convention  of  that  year  he  joined  with  others  in  renewed 
efforts  for  progress  and  reform  in  the  direction  which  had  then  been 
taken  by  several  European  Pharmacopoeias.  A majority  of  The 
Convention  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  these  measures  of  general 
progress;  but  in  1873  it  was  found  that  they  were  again  defeated  by 
the  Committee  of  Revision : so  that  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  this 
writer  and  others  did  not  try  to  introduce  the  needed  reforms  within 
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the  scope  of  the  present  plan  before  agitating  the  matter  publicly, 
and  bringing  it  before  the  profession  at  large.  These  defeats 
determined  the  writer  to  try,  in  some  way,  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  general  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  before  the 
time  for  another  convention.  This  determination  culminated  in  the 
present  movement,  which  has  now  been  so  signally  defeated  in  The 
American  Medical  Association.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  intends  to 
take  his  punishment  as  manfully  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  after 
all,  some  good  may  have  been  done  by  thoroughly  agitating  the 
subject. 

It  is  believed  that  this  pamphlet  will  embrace  pretty  fairly  both 
sides  of  this  controversy  upon  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  it  may  be 
had  free  of  cost  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  write 
for  it. 

E.  R.  Squibb. 

Brooklyn,  July,  1877. 
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E.  R.  SQUIBB’S  PAMPHLET. 


The  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Phaemacopceia  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

By  EDWARD  R.  SQUIBB,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn. 


At  the  meeting  of  The  American  Medical  Association,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
June,  1876,  the  writer  introduced  the  subject  of  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  a preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Association,  taking  the  whole  matter  into  consideration  for  a 
year,  with  a view  to  some  final  action  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1877,  and 
the  writer  was  directed  to  present  the  subject  at  the  hour  of  ten  o’clock,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  meeting. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  offered,  and  the  reasons  given,  on  which  they 
were  adopted,  are  reprinted  here  from  the  minutes. 

At  the  meeting  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  September,  1876,  the  writer  also  introduced  the  subject,  and  asked 
for  its  consideration  by  that  Association,  so  that  it,  too,  might  be  prepared  a 
year  later  to  take  whatever  action  might  seem  wisest  and  best  after  a year’s 
deliberation  and  discussion  .by  its  constituent  organizations,  in  case  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  should  seek  its  co-operation,  either  in  a new  plan  of 
revision  or  in  any  modification  of  the  old  plan. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  offered,  and  the  explanations  upon  which  they 
were  accepted,  discussed  and  laid  over  until  the  meeting  of  1877,  are  also  re- 
printed here  from  the  minutes. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  the  sub- 
ject was  also  brought  up  by  the  writer  in  October,  1876,  and  the  substance  of 
his  remarks  are  also  republished  here  from  the  minutes. 

At  a meeting  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  held  in  December, 
1876,  the  subject  was  also  presented  by  request  of  the  College,  and  was  dis- 
cussed. This  presentation  and  discussion  are  also  reprinted  here  from  “ New 
Remedies,”  p.  863. 

In  these  four  presentations  of  the  subject  some  of  the  reasons  and  arguments 
for  bringing  it  up  at  this  time  are  repeated,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  four  are 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  best  account  of  it  of  which  the  writer  is  capable. 

Being  directed  to  submit  his  views,  and  a plan  for  carrying  them  into  opera- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  1877,  as  above  mentioned,  he  has  determined,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  mature  and  print  the  plan  to  be 
submitted  many  months  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  it  may  be  laid 
before  the  constituent  societies  and  colleges  of  the  two  National  Associations 
for  mature  deliberation,  so  that  their  delegates  may  be  sent  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  representative  bodies  with  instructions  how  to  act  in  the  matter,  if 
that  should  be  desired  by  the  constituent  organizations. 
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This  plan  will  be  found  in  detail,  following  the  reprint  of  the  presentation  of 
the  subject,  and  the  whole  matter  in  pamphlet  form  will  be  circulated  as  freely 
as  possible  among  physicians  and  pharmacists.  Both  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists aie  earnestly  urged  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  local  societies  and 
colleges  at  the  earliest  possible  time  ; and  especially  before  those  societies  and 
colleges  which  have  hitherto  participated  through  delegates  in  “The  National 
Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia.” 


[Extracted  from  the  Mintjtes  of  The  American  Medical  Association.*] 

The  subject  of  the  future  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  was  brought  before 
the  Section  on  Practical  Medicine,  Materia  Medica  and  Physiology,  by  Dr.  E. 
R.  Squibb,  and  after  discussion  in  the  section,  Dr.  Squibb  was  directed  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  Association  at  a general  session,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Section  was  directed  to  have  an  appropriate  time  appointed  for  the  subject. 

A time  was  appointed  by  the  Association,  and  Dr.  Squibb,  when  called  upon, 
offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  The  usual  time  for  a decennial  revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  is  drawing  near ; and 

Whereas,  The  plan  of  revision  and  publication  in  force  since  1820  may  not 
now  be  the  best  that  could  be  desired ; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved , That  the  American  Medical  Association  take  the  whole  subject  of 
the  National  Pharmacopoeia  into  consideration  for  a review  of  its  management ; 
and  for  the  present  time  with  especial  reference  to  the  following  questions : 

First,  Whether  the  present  plan  of  revision  and  publication  be  practically 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  of  the  present 
time.  And  if  not  sufficient,  whether  any  plan  could  be  devised  which  might 
offer  probable  advantages  enough  to  justify  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  present 
one. 

^ Second,  Whether  this  Association  be  the  proper  custodian  in  this  country  of 
the  interests  involved  in  the  National  Pharmacopoeia ; and  if  it  be  the  proper 
source  of  a national  codex,  whom  can  it  invite  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the 
work? 

Third,  If  it  be  a work  for  this  Association,  in  what  way  can  its  details  be 
wisely  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  material  improvement  upon  the  present 
plan  ? 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  facilitate  mature  and  general  deliberation  upon  so 
important  a subject,  the  final  discussion  of  it  be  laid  over  for  at  least  one  year , 
and  that  the  subject  be  recommended  to  the  President  of  the  Association  for 
consideration  in  his  annual  address  for  1877. 

After  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  Dr,  Squibb  said  that  if  they  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Association,  he  would  offer  some  reasons  for  their  adoption. 

On  motion,  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were  accepted  and  placed  before 
the  Association,  and  Dr.  Squibb  was  called  to  the  speakers’  stand. 

He  said  it  could  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  a word  upon  the  great  importance 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  country  as  represented 
here;  or  to  apologize  for  bringing  the  subject  up  at  this  time,  and  lie  would 
therefore  go  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions. 

He  reminded  the  Association  that  the  plan  upon  which  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia had  been  revised  and  published  up  to  this  time  was  adopted  in  1820,  but 
had  been  much  modified  and  improved  from  time  to  time.  As  now  in  force, 
it  will  be  found  stated  on  the  first  page  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  it  is  briefly 
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as  follows : In  tlie  month  of  May  of  the  last  year  of  each  decade  the  Presi- 

dent of  the  previous  convention  issues  a notice  “requesting  the  several  incor- 
porated State  Medical  Societies,  the  incorporated  Medical  Colleges,  the  incor- 
porated Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  incorporated  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy  throughout  the  United  States,  to  elect  a number  of  Delegates  not 
exceeding  three,  to  attend  a General  Convention  to  be  held  in  Washington  ’’  in 
May  of  the  following  year,  or  the  first  year  of  the  new  decade ; and  the  next 
Convention,  as  provided  for  by  the  last  one,  occurs  on  “the  first  Wednesday 
in  May,  1880.”  This  is  now  drawing  so  near  that  if  any  action  be  taken  in 
regard  to  it,  it  will  be  necessary  aud  wise  to  consider  it  within  the  next  year, 
and  adopt  it  within  two  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  decennial  conven- 
tion for  this  express  purpose,  long  antedates  this  Association,  and  it  is  probable 
that  if  this  Association  had  been  in  existence  in  1820,  or  any  similar  National 
Association,  it  would  have  had  the  charge  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  As  it  stands 
now  this  xAssociation  is  very  nearly  a duplicate  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Conven- 
tion— so  nearly  so  that  one  or  the  other  seems  unnecessary.  Both  are  repre- 
sentative bodies,  and  both  claim  to  represent  the  medical  profession  of  the 
country,  and  aim  to  do  so,  and  the  two  are  the  only  bodies  which  either  aim  or 
claim  to  represent  the  whole  profession.  The  only  material  difference  in  the 
organic  structure  of  the  two  is  that  within  the  past  thirty  years  the  decennial 
Convention  has  wisely  availed  itself  of  the  profession  of  Pharmacy  as  a 
specialty  of  medicine,  and  has  invited  delegates  from  the  incorporated  Colleges 
of  Pharmacy.  The  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  has,  however,  always  ignored 
the  National  Pharmaceutical  Association  as  it  has  this  Association,  going  for 
its  constituent  delegates  to  the  same  sources  as  the  National  Associations,  as  it 
did  long  before  the  National  Associations  existed.  v 

The  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  meets  every  ten  years  ; and,  having  decided 
upon  all  the  general  principles  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  ordered  its  general 
scope,  and  plan,  and  methods,  it  appoints  a Committee  of  Final  Bevision  and 
Publication  to  carry  out  these  general  principles  and  plan  in  the  details  of  the 
revision,  and  gives  this  committee  entire  charge  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  until  the 
next  decennial  period.  This  committee  meets  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
convention  and  commences  the  detail  work  of  the  revision.  Few,  except  those 
who  have  served  upon  this  committee,  know  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
labor  it  involves,  and  two  to  three  years  has  been  generally  occupied  in  the 
Bevision,  the  time  and  labor  increasing  with  the  progress  of  the  medical 
sciences,  so  that  at  the  last  Bevision  the  Pharmacopeia  was  not  issued  until 
1873,  or  until  nearly  one-third  of  the  next  decennial  period  had  passed. 
This  work  of  Bevision  has  always  been  done  gratuitously  ; and  to  such  men  as 
Drs.  Wood,  Bache,  Carson  and  Bridges,  and  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Taylor,  who 
have  worked  upon  it  time  after  time,  and  some  of  them  from  the  very  first  to 
the  last  Bevision,  the  profession  of  this  country  owe  a debt  which  can  never 
be  discharged  and  should  never  be  forgotten.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are 
now  too  infirm  to  have  any  more  of  such  labor  imposed  upon  them,  and  two 
others  of  the  very  hardest  workers,  Bache  and  Proctor,  are  dead.  And  so, 
now,  where  the  charge  of  these  important  interests  is  to  fall,  aud  how  the 
interests  are  to  be  managed,  are  the  questions  sought  to  be  presented  to  you. 

Next.  Is  the  present  plan,  adopted  so  long  ago  as  1820,  the  best  that  could 
now  be  desired  ? Here  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  plan  which  has  worked 
well  for  more  than  fifty  years  is  entitled  to  so  much  respect,  that  it  becomes  a 
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matter  of  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  it  can  be  wisely  disturbed.  But  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  working  well  of  this,  as  of  all  plans,  has  depended 
less  on  the  plan  than  on  the  men  who  originated  it  and  carried  it  out,  and  that 
these  men  with  their  energetic  labor  are  no  longer  available  for  the  work.  And 
above  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  imperfect  or  even  a bad  plan,  once 
established  and  moderately  well  carried  out,  is  often  better  than  a change,  with 
its  necessary  uncertainties.  Hence  it  must  always  be  wise  to  pause  and 
scrutinize  closely  the  reasons  for  so  great  and  radical  a change  as  that  here  pro- 
posed. A revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  every  ten  years  may  have  been  quite 
often  enough  in  1820,  ’30,  and  ’40,  and  even  in  1850,  but  outside  of  its  present 
organization,  it  has  since  that  time  been  generally  believed  that  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  more  rapid  progress  of  general  medical  science  the  revisions 
should  be  more  frequent ; and  there  is  much  good  authority  for  supposing  that  a 
fasciculus  might  with  advantage  be  issued  annually  or  biennially,  thus  keeping 
the  work  up  to  the  level  of  current  literature  and  knowledge.  The  long  periods 
of  ten  years  doubtless  allow  the  sensational  novelties  of  the  materia  medica  to 
have  their  day,  and  die  out  without  disturbing  the  national  standard  with  their 
unsound  claims  and  unsettled  superficial  testimony.  But  intermixed  and  con- 
fused with  these  sensational  novelties  comes  all  the  real  sound  progress  that  is 
made,  and  it  might  be  a most  valuable  function  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  by  cur- 
rent fasciculi,  to  aid  the  general  profession  in  discriminating  between  the  more 
or  less  substantial  claims  to  favor.  Besides,  in  the  long  periods  of  ten  years 
many  valuable  articles  are  lost  with  the  worthless  mass  of  trash,  not  so  much  by 
the  prejudice  excited  by  the  company  in  which  they  are  found,  as  from  a failure 
to  recognize  them  and  classify  them  by  proper  names  and  description,  so  that 
they  may  be  identified  and  individualized  for  more  accurate  observation  and 
research. 

Again,  an  interval  of  ten  years  embraces  so  much  more  of  detail  work  for  a 
committee  of  revision,  than  it  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  labor 
seems  to  be  now  approaching  to  an  impracticable  amount.  The  committee  can 
only  meet  weekly,  because  the  detail  work  has  to  be  done  by  some  individual 
as  a sub-committee  between  the  meetings,  and  often  has  to  be  done  over  and 
over  again.  Thus  as  the  amount  of  work  accumulates  by  the  more  rapid  pro- 
gress of  medical  sciences,  the  time  necessary  to  do  it  must  still  increase,  though 
at  the  last  revision  it  reached  nearly  three  years.  A more  frequent  review  of 
the  ground  would  so  divide  this  labor  and  time  as  to  give  to  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  the  results  more  frequently  and  with  much  less  delay. 
And  then,  reaching  the  professions  more  frequently  and  in  smaller  quantity, 
such  results  would  be  more  generally  examined  and  appreciated.  Besides,  the 
actual  aggregate  labor  of  attaining  such  results  would  be  diminished,  by  the  in- 
vestigation and  dispoeal  of  many  subjects  before  they  became  befogged  aud  con- 
fused by  mercantile  interests  and  the  doubtful  testimony  which  grows  thereon. 

Again,  it  should  perhaps  in  justice  be  stated  that  the  present  plan  has  not 
been  so  successful  in  the  later  revisions,  and  notably  defective  in  the  last  one, 
when  the  Committee  of  Final  Revision  and  Publication  refused  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  convention,  and  substituted  its  own  judgment  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  authority  by  which  the  committee  was  created.* 


* See  Report  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  E 
R.  Squibb.  M.  D.,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1873-4,  p.  82. 
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Therefore,  if  the  present  plan  be  not  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
day  ; and  if  the  men  who  originated  it,  and  who  so  laboriously  carried  it  out,  be 
no  longer  accessible  for  so  active  a work,  may  it  not  be  a proper  time  to  change 
the  plan  when  the  workers  must  be  changed. 

Then,  if  changed,  how  and  how  far  shall  it  be  changed  ? And,  is  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  the  proper  custodian  of  the  interests  involved  ? A 
pharmacopoeia  is  an  authorized  dictionary  of  the  standard  materia  medica,  for 
the  use  of  the  physician  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  and  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  advantages  and  the  necessities  to  his  profession  of  accurate  defi- 
nition, uniformity,  and  stability  in  the  agents  used  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  It 
is  the  result  of  accumulated  experience  and  scientific  research  as  directed  to  re- 
medial agents,  and  especially  aims  to  establish  a standard  for  quality,  strength, 
and  uniformity  in  the  materia  medica.  In  accomplishing  this,  it  also 
becomes,  of  necessity,  an  authorized  formulary  for  compounding  the  sub- 
stances of  the  materia  medica,  or  converting  them  into  such  prepara- 
tions as  come  into  general  use  under  specific  names.  If  there  were  no  science 
nor  art  of  medicine  there  would  be  no  pharmacopoeias,  and  therefore  a pharma- 
copoeia belongs  to  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  for  the  sole  advantage  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  injuries.  And,  a “ Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States”  is  one  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  professional  status 
and  the  professional  wants  of  the  physicians  of  the  United  States.  It'thus  be- 
comes a national  pharmacopoeia,  and  belongs  to  the  physicians  of  the  nation  as 
they  may  choose  to  organize  themselves  to  construct  and  manage  it,  as  well  as 
to  use  it.  Since  1820  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  the  nation  has  maintained  an  organization  solely  for  the  management 
and  control  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia.  The  fact  that  in  this  organization 
the  medical  profession  of  eight  to  twelve  States  only  was  represented,  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  organization,  for  each  decennial  Convention  not  only  invited 
delegates  from  all  the  States,  but  urged  upon  State  Societies,  Colleges,  etc. , the 
importance  of  being  represented  in,  and  aiding  in  a work  of  such  importance. 
Neither,  perhaps,  was  it  the  fault  of  the  general  profession  that  a no  larger  pro- 
portion of  it  was  represented  in  these  Conventions.  But  rather,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  Conventions  were  too  infrequent  to  keep  the  object  freshly  before  the 
aggregate  profession — because  they  had  but  one  specific  object  and  purpose,  and 
that  not  a very  popular  one,  nor  one  in  which  many  individuals  kept  themselves 
very  thoroughly  informed — and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  because  the  aggregate 
profession  had  full  confidence  in  the  few  men  who  managed  the  interest  so  well, 
and  trusted  them  fully,  basing  this  trust  justly  upon  the  beneficent  results  of 
their  labors. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons,  this  organization  never  was  a na- 
tional one  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  in  its  relation  to  the  aggregate  medical 
profession  of  the  United  States,  and  its  Conventions  were  not  only  infrequent 
but  small,  and  simply  gave  support  and  authority  to  a very  few  men.  And  this 
organization  has  not  increased  and  expanded  in  proportion  with  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  its  work. 

Meanwhile  the  growing  need  of  a truly  national  organization  of  the  medical 
profession,  for  the  care  and  management  of  its  general  interests,  culminated  in 

1847  in  the  establishment  of  this,  The  American  Medical  Association,  and  it 
started  off  at  once  with  a representation  from  about  twenty-three  States.  From 

1848  to  the  present  time  this  Association  has  consisted  of  representatives  from 
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so  nearly  all  the  States  that  it  must  be  fairly  considered  a national  organization 
in  harmony  with  the  national  form  of  government.  And  if  it  does  represent  the 
aggiegate  medical  profession,  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  management  and  con- 
tiol  of  all  the  general  interests  of  that  profession,  and  the  only  proper  source  of 
authoritative  action.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  general  interests  of 
the  profession  if  not  the  most  important — is  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ; and 
this  interest  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  left  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
older  and  smaller  national  organization. 

The  question  is,  Shall  it  still  be  left  where  it  is,  or  would  it  be  better  for  the 
Pharmacopoeia  that  this  Association,  now  the  only  organization  which  in  any 
proper  sense  represents  the  whole  profession  of  the  nation,  should  now  assume 
the  management  anol  control  of  this  important  interest  ? This  is  a very  grave 
question,  and  one  that  cannot  be  settled  without  mature  deliberation.  Even 
if  it  be  aolmitted  that  this  Association  is  entitled  by  its  more  truly  national 
character  to  the  custody  of  this  among  its  other  interests,  it  may  be  still  question- 
able whether,  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  Association,  the  Pharmacopoeia  had 
not  better  be  left  where  it  is,  because  it  must  be  fairly  understood  that  many 
risks  are  to  be  assumed  either  way.  It  will,  however,  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  Association,  as  the  only  national  representative  of  the  profession,  has  the 
right  to  decide  these  questions,  and  is,  therefore,  by  that  right,  the  proper  cus- 
todian of  the  interest  involved.  It  would  be  quite  competent  for  this  Associ- 
ation, at  its  meeting  for  1879,  to  direct  one  of  its  constituent  members  from 
each  State  Medical  Society  to  attend  this  “Convention  for  Revising  the  Phar- 
macopoeia ” in  1880,  and  thus  give  to  the  organization  that  nationality  of 
character  which  it  now  needs. 

The  next  question  is,  if  this  Association  be  the  proper  custodian  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  if  it  be  wise  for  it  to  assume  its  right  of  management  and 
control,  whom  can  it  invite  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  work  ? This  question 
must  be  answered,  that  it  cannot  wisely  nor  safely  avoid  inviting  the  active 
co-operation  of  “The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,”  a national  organ- 
ization as  general  in  its  representative  character,  and  nearly  as  old,  as  “The 
American  Medical  Association,”  and  whose  objects  tend  to  the  same  general  re- 
sults and  belong  to  the  same  general  interest.  Indeed,  pharmacy  is  the  outcome 
and  the  expression  of  a pharmacopoeia,  and  a pharmacopoeia  without  pharmacy 
would  be  a theory  without  practice  ; and  pharmacy  without  a pharmacopoeia 
would  be  but  a desultory,  roving  occupation,  and  not  a true  art  of  medicine. 
Pharmacy  was  the  first  specialty  that  grew  out  of  the  general  science  and  art  of 
medicine,  or  rather,  the  first  differentiation  in  the  art  of  medicine ; for  when 
pharmacy  began  to  grow  out  of  medicine  there  was  but  little  science  behind  the 
healing  art.  Pharmacy  was  the  first  specialty  of  medicine,  surgery  the  second, 
and  the  art  of  the  obstetrician  perhaps  the  third.  Then  came  ophthalmology  and 
the  other  numerous  specialties.  All  are  mechanical  arts,  and  not  sciences,  and 
all  derive  their  inspiration,  their  development,  and  their  rate  of  progress  from 
the  general  science  or  sciences  of  medicine,  and  all  are  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
equally  subordinate  to  the  general  medical  sciences  and  the  general  medical  in- 
terest, and  are  but  elements  in  the  general  art  of  medicine.  The  general  art  of 
medicine  could  no  more  do  without  the  special  art  of  pharmacy  than  it  could 
without  the  special  art  of  surgery.  But,  had  there  been  no  general  art  of  modi* 
cine,  the  special  arts  of  pharmacy,  surgery,  etc.,  would  never  have  existed. 
Hence  the  general  science  and  art  of  medicine,  as  represented  in  this  and  all 
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other  national  associations,  is  superior,  and  the  special  arts  are  subordinate,  and 
as  streams,  the  special  arts  can  never  be  independent  of,  nor  can  they  ever  rise 
higher  than,  their  source.  Medicine  and  pharmacy,  without  their  natural  con- 
nection and  dependence  upon  each  other,  would  soon  lose  their  utility  to  man- 
kind, and  pharmacy,  first  of  the  two,  would  die  out,  or  degenerate  into  some- 
thing else.  And  an  imaginary  antagonism  between  them,  which  has  been  too 
much  cultivated  of  late  on  both  parts,  is  exercising  a degenerating  effect  on 
both. 

Such  reflections,  carried  to  their  legitimate  and  logical  conclusions,  are  so 
confirmed  by  the  best  experience  of  the  time  as  to  convince  almost  any  one, 
sufficiently  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  almost  as  impracti- 
cable to  manage  the  interest  involved  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  without  the  co- 
operation of  pharmacy  as  for  pharmacy  to  manage  them  without  medicine, 
simply  because  pharmacy  has  accumulated  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  medicine  has  long  ceased  to  work  for  and  accumulate,  and 
which  medicine  cannot  afford  to  do  without  or  to  disregard. 

Pharmacy  is  represented  in  the  national  Pharmaceutical  Association  just  as 
medicine  is  represented  in  this  Association ; and  pharmacy  is  essential  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia;  therefore,  the  co-operation  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  is  the  legitimate,  the  proper,  and  the  best  way  in  which  to  seek  the 
aid  of  pharmacy  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  And 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  if  this  Association  should,  in  a proper  way,  in- 
vite the  co-operation  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  this  work, 
under  the  fully  recognized  leadership  of  The  American  Medical  Association, 
the  invitation  would  be  accepted. 

The  final  question  for  consideration  is,  if  this  Association  should  attempt  this 
work,  in  what  way  can  its  details  be  wisely  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of 
material  improvement  upon  the  present  plan  ? 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  question  of  all,  and  one  that  demands  great 
care  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  easier  it  is  to  see  the  defects  in  an  exist- 
ing plan  than  to  foresee  the  difficulties  in  one  that  is  untried.  The  suggestions 
in  regard  to  a plan  now  to  be  offered  are  not  crude,  but  have  received  very  care- 
ful thought.  But  they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  on  many  points,  and  are 
thrown  out  merely  as  suggestions  which,  when  received  by  other  minds,  may 
afford  indications  of  what  is  needed.  A provisional  plan  should  be  matured 
and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in  1877,  and  a committee  of 
men  familiar  with  the  subject  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  provisional  plan 
into  consideration,  to  consult  with  a similar  committee  from  The  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  report  a complete  plan  at  the  meeting  of  1878. 
The  committee  from  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  be  applied 
for  in  1877,  as  that  Association  meets  later  in  the  year  than  this. 

The  suggestions  for  a plan  are,  first,  that  the  whole  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  Pharmacopoeia  be  entrusted  to  a sub-organization  of  this  Associa- 
tion, of  the  nature  of  a board  of  management,  or  of  an  executive  committee, 
to  be  called  The  Pharmacopoeial  Council  of  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. That  this  council  should  consist  of  either  five  or  eight  members  ; 
probably  five  would  be  the  best  number,  as  large  bodies  do  not  work  so  much 
nor  so  well  as  small  ones,  and  spend  more  time  in  reaching  harmonious  action. 
If  the  council  should  consist  of  five  members,  this  Association  to  appoint  the 
president  of  the  council,  and  to  invite  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  and 
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the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy,  each  to  appoint  one  member,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  appoint  two  members. 
Should  eight  be  considered  a better  number  for  this  council,  or  any  number 
greater  than  five  or  less  than  eight,  say  six  for  example,  then  this  Association 
to  appoint  the  other  members.  It  should  be  aimed  to  establish  a wise  and  fair 
balance  of  interest  in  such  a council,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  appointments  to 
it  would  not  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  completing  its  nationality,  by  giving  the 
General  Government  its  appropriate  voice  in  the  matter,  but  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  it  well  educated  men  free  from  all  bias.  As  the  meet- 
ings of  this  council  would  have  to  be  frequent  during  the  general  revisions,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  a year  for  the  supplementary  fasciculi,  and  as  the 
members  would  have  to  educate  themselves  to  the  special  work,  it  would  per- 
haps be  better  that  the  council  should  be  small  and  compact,  and  live  in  adja- 
cent cities. 

This  council,  charged  with  the  entire  work,  should  be  authorized  to  employ 
one  or  two  editors,  or  secretaries ; perhaps  two  during  the  general  revisions, 
and  one  permanently.  These  should  be  experts  competent  to  do  all  the  detail 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  council,  and  should  submit  the  prepared  work 
at  the  meetings  of  the  council.  These  officers  of  the  council  should  be  liberally 
paid  for  their  services,  but  should  have  no  vote  in  the  council,,  and  perhaps 
one  of  them  should  be  permanently  employed  entirely  and  solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  absolute  direction  and  conti ol  of  the  council. 
There  should  be  no  salaries  paid  to  the  council  at  first,  but  actual  travel- 
ing expenses  should  be  paid.  And  all  expert  labor  necessary  to  the  w ork 
should  be  liberally  paid,  and  the  best  experts  only  should  be  employed.  The 
copyright  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a valuable  one,  and  should  an  annua  vo 
ume  be  issued  it  would  be  still  more  valuable,  so  that  it  is  highly  proba  e 
that  the  income  from  this  source  would  be  abundant  to  pay  all  expenses.  And 
in  order  to  cheapen  the  book  as  far  as  possible  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceu 
tical  public,  the  copyright  should  be  placed  at  a price  that  would  just  mee  a 
reasonable  expenses.  What  the  copyright  has  yielded  hitherto,  01  w at  it  was 
worth,  could  never  be  known,  because  it  was  always  given  ar  itrar  3 o one 
publishing  house,  which  house  declined  to  give  any  information  upon  is 
point.  Should  the  copyright  be  offered  to  a properly  controlled  competition 
it  doubtless  could  be  made  to  pay  liberally  all  the  expenses  necessary  to  having 
the  work  well  done,  and  well  kept  up  to  the  progress  of  the  current  materia 

medica.  t f -p  i q^q 

Should  such  a council  be  able  to  meet  and  organize  in  the  atter  pai  o > 

a revision  might  be  published  in  1880,  thus  shortening  this  interval  by  two 

three  years,  and  making  a gain  that  seems  very  desirable.  ■ , 

The  final  resolution  aims  at  having  this  subject  fully  and  wi  e y , ’ 

both  by  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  public,  and  it  is 1 ope  a discuss 
cal  and  pharmaceutical  journals  will  spread  the  matter  oioug  through 
it  temperately,  and  that  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 

out  the  land  will  give  it  their  most  serious  consideration  a con  w]iere 

mensilrate  with  its  grave  importance;  for  there  is  pio  a deliberation 

hasty,  immature  action  is  more  to  be  deprecated , or  w er  . - 

is  more  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  single  inseparable  interest  which  em- 
braces the  arts  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  have 

The  President  of  this  Association  for  18 <7  is  pretty  wen 
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taken  muck  interest  in  the  Materia  Medica  during  many  years  past,  and  it 
therefore  seems  appropriate  to  ask  him  to  make  this  movement  a subject  of 
thought  and  investigation,  and  to  give  The  Association  the  results  of  his  deliber. 
ations  iu  his  annual  address. 

On  motion,  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  adopted  and  made  the  order 
of  business  for  10  o’clock  on  the  second  day  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  Dr.  Squibb  was  directed  to  be  present  and  present  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  that  time. 


[Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 

Association.] 

At  the  second  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1876,  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb 
offered  the  following  resolution  with  a view  to  having  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions freely  discussed,  and  then  laid  over  for  one  year,  before  attempting  any 
final  action  upon  them  : 

Resolved , That  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  devote  an  hour  of 
its  third  session  to  a discussion  of  its  interests  in  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia, with  a view  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions : 

Whereas,  By  the  action  of  The  American  Medical  Association,  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  this  city,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  at  its  next  meeting,  at  Chicago,  in 
June,  1877,  a proposition  for  that  Association  to  assume  control  of  the  National 
Pharmacopoeia ; therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  offers  to  The  American  Medical  Association 
its  hearty  co-operation  in  the  work,  in  any  way  tbat  The  American  Medical 
Association  may  find  the  services  of  this  Association  most  useful. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions,  with  the  discussion 
had  thereupon,  be  forwarded  by  the  President  of  this  Association  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  The  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Squibb. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 
The  object  of  this  resolution  is  to  bring  before  you  the  important  subject  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  future,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  this 
Association  are  concerned,  so  that  by  discussion  and  by  an  interchange  of  views, 
among  those  present  at  this  meeting,  all  may  have  the  subject  before  them  iu 
its  most  prominent  bearings,  for  mature  deliberation  during  the  coming  year, 
and  go  to  the  next  annual  meeting  prepared  to  act  upon  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  suggested  with  an  amount  of  care  and  caution  proportionate  to  the 
grave  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  serious  results  which  would  follow 
any  unwise  or  hasty  action.  , 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  pharmacists  have  any  reason- 
able or  just  causes  of  complaint  to  prefer  against  the  present  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  if  so  whether  these  are  due  to  the  present  plan  of  revision  and  manage- 
ment. Then,  should  this  be  probable,  can  the  present  plan  be  so  amended  as 
to  give  promise  of  material  improvement  in  the  future ; or,  can  a new  plan  be 
suggested  that  will  afford  - probable  advantages  enough  to  justify  a radical 
change  from  the  present  one,  which  in  the  main  has  done  so  well  for  so  many 
years  ? 

A free  discussion  of  these  points  may  bring  out  others,  in  detail,  and  will 
set  all  to  thinking  upon  the  matter,  so  as  to  go  to  the  next  meeting  better  pre- 
pared for  wise  and  deliberate  action. 
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Tli at  pharmacy  has  just  and  reasonable  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
present  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  supported  by  the  following  propositions : First, 
that  it  does  not  represent  the  progress  in  phannacy  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
revision;  and  that  its  more  frequent  revision,  though  authorized,  has  not 
been  attempted  by  the  Committee  of  Revision.  Secondly,  that  its  descriptions 
and  details  are  insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  its  objects,  so  far  as  pharmacy 
is  concerned.  Thirdly,  that  its  processes  are,  many  of  them,  unnecessary  and 
therefore  useless ; that  some  of  them  are  defective,  while  a few  are  positively 
bad.  Fourthly,  that  there  are  more  errors  in  it  than  the  character  of  the  work 
should  admit. 

That  these  objections  to  it  are  due  to  the  present  plan  of  revision  and  man- 
agement may  be  shown  to  be  probable  by  the  following  circumstances.  The 
labor  involved  in  bringing  the  Pharmacopoeia  up  to  the  level  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal progress  at  the  times  for  its  revision  has  always  been  great ; and,  increas- 
ing rapidly  with  each  revision,  has  now  become  very  great ; far  too  great  to  be 
required  or  expected  from  any  committee  of  revision  acting  voluntarily  and 
gratuitously,  while  no  adequate  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  paying  for 
the  labor  involved.  When  the  work  was  mainly  and  so  admirably  done  by  Drs. 
Wood  and  Bache  in  the  past,  it  was  well  and  amply  paid  for  by  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  the  Dispensatory  of  these  authors,  which  latter,  as 
a private  book  ^f  its  authors,  has  been  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular, 
most  useful,  ana  most  lucrative  books  of  the  age.  It  nevertheless  embraced 
and  overshadowed  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  was  its  basis,  and  gave  to  its  au- 
thors the  profits  of  their  labors,  both  upon  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  Dispensa- 
tory, by  placing  both  in  an  official  relation  to  the  materia  medica  and  pharmacy 
of  the  nation.  Besides  these  authors,  no  one  has  ever  received  any  material  con- 
sideration, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  labor  given  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  revision  Dr.  Bache  was  dead,  and  Dr.  Wood  so  infirm 
in  health  that  his  services  were  not  useful,  but  were  rather  obstructive  in  the 
committee ; and  have  continued  to  be  so  unserviceable  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
interests,  that  now,  while  his  Dispensatory  still  overshadows  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia it  does  not  embrace  it,  and  has  not  been  revised  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
present  plan  of  revision ; whilst  by  allowing  his  publishers  to  change  the  date 
on  the  title-page  of  the  Dispensatory,  it  appears  to  post-date  the  last  revision 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  it  does  not  contain  or  comment  upon,  while  it 
still,  in  a large  measure,  takes  its  place.  Thus  the  Dispensatory,  once  far  more 
important  and  far  more  valuable  than  the  Pharmacopoeia  upon  which  it  was 
based — more  valuable  even  in  the  truest  interest  of  that  Pharmacopoeia, 
has  now  become  obstructive  to  that  interest ; and  this  from  no  fault  of  its  au- 
thors, nor  any  undue  greed  of  gain,  but  simply  because  such  labor  as  they 
gave  never  should  be  expected  nor  asked  for,  and  never  can  be  justly  obtaiued 
or  used  without  being  well  paid  for.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  as  the  services 
of  Drs.  Wood  aud  Bache  are  no  longer  available  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  their 
mode  of  having  its  labor  paid  for  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon.  And,  as 
this  mode  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  present  plan  of  revision,  the  plan  must 
be  objectionable,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  better  results  in 
the  futuie  than  at  the  last  revision,  where  a committee  of  five  or  more  gave 
their  time,  knowledge,  skill  and  labor,  as  it  could  be  spared,  through  a period  of 
more  than  two  years  gratuitously.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia  is  as  good  as  could  be  justly  expected,  and  that  its  defects 
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may  be  in  great  measure  chargeable  to  an  attempt  to  get  important  labor, 
which  but  few  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  render,  without  paying  for  it. 
If  this  be  true,  and  if  it  be  unjust  and  absurd  to  claim  or  expect  expert  lalpor 
unpaid  for,  then  the  present  plan  of  revision  and  management  is  so  defective, 
that  it  never  can  represent  the  progress  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  to  the  time 
of  revision;  and  as  the  more  infrequent  the  revisions  the  greater  the  labor; 
and  the  more  rapid  the  progress  in  medicine  the  more  frequent  the  revisions 
are  needed,  it  again  follows  that  the  present  plan  is  insufficient  and  needs  re- 
form. 

Next,  can  the  present  plan  be  amended  without  radical  changes?  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  a plan,  the  basis  of  which  is  voluntary  labor  throughout, 
and  which  was  only  successful  so  long  as  this  basis  was  true  only  in  appear- 
ance, can  ever  be  successfully  amended.  Efforts  were  made  in  that  direction 
in  the  conventions  for  the  last  two  revisions,  and  in  the  Committees  of  Final 
Revision  and  Publication,  but  with  little,  if  any,  benefit  to  either  the  com- 
mittees or  their  work.  For  example,  it  was  proposed  and  carried  in  the  con- 
vention to  expend  the  income  from  the  copyright  of  the  book  upon  it,  first  to 
pay  for  the  expert  labor  upon  it,  and  then  all  the  income  over  that  to  be  expend- 
ed in  cheapening  the  book  to  the  medical  public.  But  while  it  was  supposed 
that  the  income  could  not  be  large,  so  long  as  the  book  was  embraced  in  and 
substituted  by  the  Dispensatory,  and  was  kept  in  the  condition  of  a mere  out- 
line or  skeleton,  requiring  the  Dispensatory  as  a commentary,  to  render  it  of 
much  service  to  either  physician  or  pharmacist,  still  it  was  indefinitely  known 
that  a large  number  of  copies  were  sold,  and  that  the  copyright  had  a definite 
value.  Information  on  these  points  was  sought  for  from  the  publishers  by 
official  resolution  of  the  committee  of  1860,  but  was  declined ; and  after  this 
rebuff  from  the  publishers,  a resolution  in  the  committee  to  offer  the  copyright 
to  competition  among  publishers  was  rejected  by  the  committee,  and  the  copy- 
right has  continued  always  in  the  same  hands,  with  but  an  insignificant  yield 
to  the  committee  for  small  expenses  at  the  time  of  revision  each  ten  years. 
Therefore,  as  it  has  up  to  this  time  been  impossible  for  either  the  convention  or 
its  committees  to  know  much  about  the  copyright  or  its  value,  and  therefore  to 
make  any  amendments  in  its  plan  based  upon  the  income  from  the  book,  it 
seems  probable  that  in  this  direction  at  least  little  can  be  expected  short  of  a 
radical  change  in  the  design  and  character  of  the  book,  and  change  of  hands  for 
its  control  and  management.  In  the  last  revision  the  convention  failed  to  con- 
trol its  committee  in  the  work,  or,  rather,  the  committee  did  not  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  convention,  and  the  convention  has  no  redress;  for,  by  its 
own  organic  provisions,  it  can  only  be  called  once  in  ten  years,  and  theu  by  the 
chairman  of  its  own  committee,  which  declined  to  carry  out  its  orders.  That 
this  plan  ever  did  work  well  seems  to  be  due  to  the  great  ability  and  labor  of 
Drs.  Wood,  Bache,  Carson  and  Bridges,  and  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Taylor ; and 
that  the  first  two  were  indirectly  well  paid  for  their  labor  by  this  plan  of  mak- 
ing a Pharmacopoeia  which  should  require  a Dispensatory,  and  then  making  a 
Dispensatory  as  a private  and  a profitable  enterprise,  whose  success  depended 
upon  its  being  still  more  profitable  to  those  who  bought  and  used  it  than  to  its 
authors. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  have  had  full 
value,  and  perhaps  many  times  the  value,  of  all  they  have  ever  paid,  for  both 
Dispensatory  and  Pharmacopoeia,  and  owe  besides  a large  debt  of  gratitude  and 
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credit  both  to  the  plan  and  to  its  able  and  indefatigable  authors  and  workers. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  professions,  the  authors  and  workers  are  no  longer 
available  by  reason  of  the  unsparing  hand  of  Time,  and  the  thirteenth  edition 
. of  the  Dispensatory  remains  year  after  year  unrevised,  until  it  has  become  sim- 
ply a book  of  reference  for  the  past,  and  a blind  to  those  who  go  to  it  for  the 
progress  of  modern  knowledge. 

As  a summary  of  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  suggested  that  any  amend- 
ment of  the  present  plan  which  does  not  embrace  a dispensatory,  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself,  will  be  no  improvement  upon  the  past.  And 
that  such  a change  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself  would  involve  labor  that  must 
be  paid  for  in  some  way ; and  that  this,  if  accomplished,  would  not  be  an 
amendment  of  the  present  plan,  but  would  be  a radical  change  to  a new  plan. 

Next,  can  a new  plan  be  suggested  that  will  afford  probable  advantages 
enough  to  justify  a radical  change  from  the  present  one,  which  in  the  main  has 
done  so  well  for  so  many  years  ? This  is  a most  serious  and  important  question, 
and  one  which  well  deserves  a year  of  careful  thought  and  consideration,  if  it  is 
to  be  wisely  answered.  It  seems  altogether  probable  that  some  plan  can  be 
found  that  is  better  for  this  time  than  the  one  which  was  applicable  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  then  yielded  its  best  work.  And  in  view  of  this  probability 
the  following  plan  was  submitted,  with  some  hesitation  and  doubt,  to  The 
American  Medical  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  this  city,  in  June  last.  The 
plan  was  favorably  received,  and  was  made  the  special  order  of  business  for  ten 
o’clock  of  the  second  day  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  the  President  of  the 
Association  is  recommended  to  consider  the  subject  in  his  annual  address.  It 
will  save  time  and  space  here  if  the  members  of  this  Association  will  read  the 
remarks  made  in  presenting  the  subject  at  that  time,  as  it  is  intended  that  those 
remarks,  and  these  now  made,  shall,  when  taken  together,  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  this  preliminary  stage  of  the  discussion.  The  remarks  may  be  found 
in  the  “ Transactions  of  The  American  Medical  Association  for  1876,”  when  pub- 
lished ; but  have  been  already  published  in  “ New  Remedies,”  for  July,  at  page 
217. 

The  plan  suggested  for  thoughtful  consideration  is  as  follows : 

That  The  American  Medical  Association,  as  the  only  concrete  body  or  organ- 
ization which  fairly  represents  the  whole  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  and,  therefore,  as  really  owning  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  one 
of  its  most  important  general  interests,  should  now  take  possession  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia and  control  it  henceforth. 

That  it  should  control  and  manage  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  means  of  a council 
to  be  styled  the  Pharmacopoeial  Council  of  The  American  Medical  Association. 
This  council  to  consist  of  a president  and  four  other  members.  The  president 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  elected  by  The  Associa- 
tion as  often  as  the  office  may  become  vacant  by  action  of  The  Association,  by 
action  of  the  council,  or  by  death  or  resignation.  That  the  American  Medical 
Association  invite  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  and  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Navy,  each  to  select  and  appoint  a medical  officer  from  their  respective 
corps,  and  invite  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  select  and  ap- 
point two  pharmacists,  to  constitute  the  pharmacopoeial  council. 

That  this  council  under  The  American  Medical  Association  shall  be  charged 
with  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  be  empowered  to  employ  one  or  two  editors  and  other  experts  when 
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necessary  to  do  the  work  properly,  and  to  use  the  income  from  the  copyright  of 
the  book  to  pay  its  expenses. 

This  council  should  be  ordered  to  revise  and  publish  the  Pharmacopoeia  once 
in  five  years,  and  to  issue  a fasciculus  or  small  inexpensive  volume  in  addition, 
each  year,  giving  the  best  attainable  information  in  regard  to  new  remedies 
and  their  uses,  and  the  important  elements  of  progress  in  the  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy  up  to  the  time  of  the  annual  publications.  At  each  quinquennial 
revision  the  well-established  progress  of  the  five  years  to  be  embodied  in  the 
standard  book  from  the  fasciculi.  Thus  each  fasciculus  would  become  a useful 
ephemeris  for  its  day,  and  these  ephemerides  would  serve  not  only  to  keep  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  pharmacy  informed  in  regard  to  the  novelties  as  thej^ 
might  occur,  but  assist  in  discriminating  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  saving 
both  professions  from  some  of  the  influences  of  fashion,  frivolity,  and  mercan- 
tile speculation  in  medicine.  There  is  probably  nothing  that  the  practical  phy- 
sician and  pharmacist  need  more  than  some  authoritative  assistance  in  discrim- 
inating between  that  which  is  reasonable  and  sound,  and  that  which  is  merely 
plausible  and  ingenious  in  the  materia  medica.  And  it  is  probable  that  there 
could  be  no  better  way  of  giving  this  assistance  than  in  close  connection  with 
the  authorized  Pharmacopoeia,  and  yet  without  embracing  the  novelties  within 
the  Pharmacopoeia  imtil  they  should  be  well  tried  in  a prescribed  and  uniform 
way,  under  authority,  and  thus  become  established  upon  some  degree  of  accuracy 
and  uniformity  of  conditions  for  observation. 

Such  a council,  fitted  without  special  training  to  take  up  such  a work  and 
do  it  moderately  well  at  once,  certainly  could  not  be  found  in  this  country. 
But  by  careful  selection,  the  responsibility  for  which  should  rest  heavily  upon 
the  selecting  bodies,  a council  might  be  made  up  of  industrious,  energetic 
men,  accustomed  to  accurate  work,  who  would  be  willing  to  train  themselves 
for  it  s6  that  in  a year  or  two  from  their  appointment  they  would  be  ready 
to  begin  their  work,  and  then  grow  in  knowledge  and  adaptation  with  the 
work.  Two  editors,  to  be  secretaries  of  the  council,  but  without  votes,  might 
be  needed  at  the  quinquennial  revisions,  and  one  would  be  needed  perma- 
nently to  continue  the  work,  under  the  president  of  the  council,  without  cessa- 
tion or  interval.  This  permanent  editor  should  be  a well-trained  expert,  and 
such  a one  would  be  very  difficult  to  find,  and  would  probably  have  to  be 
changed  until  the  requisite  ability  was  found,  and  then  be  specially  trained  to 
the  work.  In  short,  the  organization  of  such  a council  would  be,  with  all  the 
caution  that  could  be  used,  a difficult  work,  and  one  full  of  obstacles;  but 
might  not  be  impracticable  if  the  labor  could  be  paid  for  in  reputation  and  in 
money  as  it  should  and  must  be  to  be  successful.  Such  a council  would  not 
have  to  meet  frequently,  certainly  not  oftener  than  four  times  a year,  but 
would  of  course  have  much  research  and  reference  work  on  current  medical 
literature  to  do  at  home,  as  for  example,  the  army  and  navy  members  at  their 
unrivaled  libraries,  laboratories,  or  depots ; — and  the  copyright  might  not  be 
at  first  sufficient  to  pay  well  for  such  work. 

But  if  such  a council  should  be  happily  found  as  would  by  sound  and 
accurate  knowledge  and  persistent  labor,  produce  a work  that  would  meet 
the  wants  of  the  two  professions  in  any  reasonable  degree,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  work  would  within  a very  few  years  sell  to  an  extent  to  recom- 
pense the  labor  given  to  it,  for  if  anything  be  certain  such  recompense  is 
certain  in  accurate  proportion  to  the  true  soundness,  quality,  and  amount  of 
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the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  The  only  probable  serious  difficulty  would  be 
that  a year  or  more  of  the  hardest  labor  would  have  to  be  given  before  the 
copyright  could  be  offered  as  a source  of  income,  for  such  a council  should 
neither  hypothecate  its  labor  nor  go  in  debt,  even  if  it  could  do  so.  But  this 
difficulty  does  not  seem  insurmountable  when  the  character  of  such  men  as 
must  be  selected  for  such  a council,  and  the  character  of  the  bodies  they  would 
represent  is  duly  considered. 

It  was  first  thought  that  such  a council  might  be  a little  larger,  say  eight 
members ; but  beside  the  greater  harmony  and  smoothness  in  working  of  the 
smaller  number,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  income  could  ever  be  made  suffi- 
cient to  adequately  pay  for  more  than  one  competent  editor  to  do  the  continu- 
ous detail  work,  and  five  members  or  councillors  for  the  intermittent  duties, 
whilst  the  work,  once  fairly  started,  and  the  workers  trained  to  it,  would  not 
be  greater,  nor  take  more  time  than  could  be  well  spared  by  five  men  who 
were  at  the  same  time  actively  engaged  in  the  general  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive professions. 

The  idea  of  a standard  Pharmacopoeia  and  an  ephemeral  adjunct  having  a 
value  to  the  professions  proportionate  to  the  ability  and  labor  with  which  the 
plan  was  carried  out,  seems  well  worth  earnest  thought  and  discussion,  and 
the  subject  should  be  discussed  freely  and  temperately,  not  forgetting  for  a 
moment  that  the  elements  of  success  in  such  an  undertaking  are  very  costly 
and  difficult  to  secure ; and  that  schemes  of  this  kind  may  be  ingenious  and 
plausible,  and  may  be  even  very  sound  and  good,  and  yet  prove  impracticable, 
so  often  does  ingenuity  mask  true  utility.  And  yet  there  is  no  better  way  of 
making  sound  progress  than  by  means  of  a well-digested  theory  earnestly 
tried. 

This  plan  has  been  gradually  reached  through  many  phases  and  modifica- 
tions, as  thought  over  and  talked  over  with  interested  and  intelligent  friends 
for  some  years  past,  aud  now  when  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  publicly  sug- 
gested for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  it  is  still  immature  and  is  set  forth  with 
diffidence,  but  as  the  best  that  one  mind  can  do  on  so  important  a matter  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  elicit  a discussion  here  now  that  will  bring  out  new  points 
and  new  details,  to  serve  as  food  for  reflection  during  the  year  which  is  to 
elapse  before  action  be  taken  upon  the  subject  in  this  Association. 


[Extracted  from  tub  Minutes  of  the  Kings  County  Medical 

Society.] 

Dr.  Squibb  began  by  giviug  a brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  from  which  it  appeared  that  it  originated  in  this  State,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Lyman  Spalding,  of  the  N.  Y.  County  Medical 
Society,  in  1817,  and  first  came  into  actual  existence  in  1820,  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  Drs.  Thomas  T.  llewson,  Franklin  Bache  and  George  B.  Wood, 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  This  College  had  proposed  a U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  early  as  1787,  but  a Committee,  to  which  the  subject  was 
referred,  do  not  appear  to  have  accomplished  anything  of  practical  value. 

• The  Pharmacopoeia  of  1820  was  the  authorized  work  of  a Convention  which 
met  in  Washington,  the  first  of  a series  of  decennial  conventions  which  have 
met  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  ever  since  that  time,  nameh  , 
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in  1830,  1840,  1850,  1860  and  1870.  And  a similar  convention  is  provided  for, 
to  meet  in  1 880. 

After  tlie  revision  of  1830  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  was  published  as  a com- 
mentary upon,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  whole  text  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  being  given  in  the  Dispensatory,  and  the  Dispensatory  being  a 
private  enterprise  of  its  authors,  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache.  From  that  time  the 
Pharmacopoeia  became  a mere  skeleton  or  outline  of  the  materia  medica,  and 
was  of  so  little  use  without  the  Dispensatory— while  this  latter  embraced  its 
text  with  very  much  otner  valuable  matter— that  it  had  no  sale  or  demand, 
while  the  Dispensatory  based  upon  it,  became  one  of  the  most  successful  medi- 
cal books  ever  published.  So  completely  did  it  overshadow  and  in  effect  sup- 
press the  Pharmacopoeia  that,  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  very  few  in 
either  the  medical  or  pharmaceutical  professions  knew  of  its  existence  separate 
from  the  Dispensatory,  and  even  to-day,  a large  majority  of  both  professions, 
if  asked  for  the  Pharmacopoeia,  will  hand  out  “Wood  and  Bache.”  In  this 
way  the  authors  of  the  Dispensatory,  who  for  a long  time  did  nearly  all  the 
work  involved  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  were  well  paid  for  their  labor  in  the 
profits  of  their  book,  while  the  true  value  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  well  as  of 
the  Dispensatory,  accrued  from  their  ability  and  their  trustworthy  labor.  At  the 
last  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  however,  Dr.  Bache  was  dead,  and  Dr. 
Wood  no  longer  in  health  and  activity,  so  that  the  work  had  to  fall  into  other 
hands,  and  was  not  so  well  done  as  formerly.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia was  still  kept  upon  its  outline  or  skeleton  plan,  while  now  with  no 
Dispensatory  to  explain  it  and  make  it  useful,  for  the  Dispensatory  was  not,  as 
before,  revised  with  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  so  did  not  then  and  does  not  now 
embrace  it ; and  worse  yet,  it  still  does  embrace  the  old  effete  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  gives  it,  and  not  the  new  revision,  the  currency  of  its  ernormous  sale  and 
influence.  Hence  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  now  for  the  first  time 
stands  alone,  and  with  the  influence  of  the  Dispensatory  not  for,  but  against  it, 
while  still  maintaining  its  skeleton  condition  of  subordinate  value  and  utility, 
to  the  professions  whose  standard  and  guide  it  should  be,  and  who  desire  that 
it  should  be  true  to  them  that  they  may  be  true  to  it. 

These  circumstances  suggest  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  {States 
the  inquiry  as  to  what  will  become  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  materia  med- 
ica of  the  countiy  without  the  Dispensatory,  in  the  future  ? Next,  is  the  pres- 
ent plan,  which  has  worked  so  well  since  1820,  sufficient  for  the  present  wants 
of  the  profession,  and  if  so,  can  it  be  carried  out  with  the  same  success  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  without  the  men  who  designed  and  carried  out  the  plan  ? 
for  these,  namely,  Wood,  Bache,  Carson  and  Proctor,  are  no  longer  available 
for  the  work.  Next,  can  a plan  be  suggested  which  will  offer  a .reasonable 
chance  of  improvement,  both  in  plan  and  results  ? 

The  plan  which  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Squibb,  and  which  is  now  before 
The  American  Medical  Association  for  deliberation,  and  for  decisive  action  at 
at  its  next  meeting,  is  briefly  as  follows : This  plan  should,  if  possible,  be  con- 

sidered well  by  the  whole  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  of  the 
country  within  this  next  year,  so  that  the  delegates  from  the  whole  nation  may 
go  to  their  national  Associations  in  June  and  September  next  prepared  to  act 
wisely,  deliberately  and  with  proper  caution  on  so  important  a matter. 

The  proposition  is  that  The  American  Medical  Association,  as  being  the  only 
organization  which  represents  the  med’ca  profession  of  the  nation,  take  charge 
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and  control  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  one  of  its  most  important  interests,  and 
establish  a permanent  council  for  its  entire  management.  That  this  council 
should  consist  of  live  members,  and  be  formed  as  follows:  The  American 

Medical  Association,  through  its  nominating  committee,  should  elect  the 
president  of  the  council.  The  Association  should  next  invite  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Army  and  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy  each  to  detail  a 
proper  officer  from  each  medical  corps  to  be  members  of  tbe  council ; and 
finally,  should  invite  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  appoint  two 
members.  This  council  should  make  a general  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
at  least  once  in  five  years,  and  put  it  in  such  form  as  to  be  practically  useful 
and  sufficient  without  a commentary  or  explanatory  work,  and  should  issue 
annually  a fasciculus,  or  small  volume,  embracing  the  progress  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  any  useful  information  thereupon,  of  the  previous  year.  In  order 
to  do  this  work  well  the  council  should  be  directed  to  employ  the  necessary 
expert  knowledge  and  skill— say  two  editors  for  the  general  revisions,  and  one 
editor  to  be  permanently  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
council.  This  council  and  the  editors  should  be  such  men  as  from  knowl- 
edge or  natural  taste  might  train  themselves,  in  a very  few  years  to  this  special 
work— for  its  ultimate  success  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  way  in  which 


it  was  done.  Hence,  men  of  soundness,  ability,  accuracy  and  energy  would  be 
required,  and  the  labor  would  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision of  the  work.  The  council  would  have  to  meet  for  a few  days  three  or 
fuur  limes  a year  to  compare  and  harmonize  their  individual  work,  and  to  re- 
vise the  work  of  the  president  and  editors.  Such  an  organization  would  re- 
quire men,  whose  time  is  valuable,  and  such  time  and  such  labor  as  would  be 
indispensable  even  to  a moderate  degree  of  success  and  utility  to  the  professions 
of  medicine  and  pharmacy  could  not  be  had  without  being  well  paid  for.  To 
pay  liberally  for  such  services  might  at  first  be  impossible,  but  the  sale  of  the 
copyright  of  the  books  would  doubtless  defray  the  absolute  expenses  even 
from  the  first  publication.  But  after  this,  just  in  proportion  as  the  books 
should  supply  the  needs  of  the  professions,  would  the  copyright  bring  funds  to 
the  treasury,  so  that,  if  well  managed,  it  would,  in  ten  years,  or  perhaps 
sooner  pay  liberally  for  all  the  labor  and  special  training  of 'the  highest 
Quality  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  work.  Thus  it  is  proposed  to  nurne 
it  self-supporting  from  the  first,  while  the  quality  of  the  work  is  to  be 
deoended  upon  for  the  degree  of  success  obtained,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
'if  the  work  be  sound  and  true  to  the  two  professions  it  will  be  abundantly 

8Utu  reply  to  questions  by  members,  Dr.  Squibb  stated  that  he  could  not  tell 
whether  there  would  be  opposition  or  resistance  to  his  plan  from  the  present 
decennial  organization  from  which  confusion,  or  possibly  two  pharmacopoeias, 
might  be  made,  but  that  he  supposed  there  would  not  be.  And,  in  regaK  o 
the  copyright,  stated  that  it  was  always  held  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mute of  Final  Revision,  and  had  always  been  sold  to  or  given  to  one  pu  dishc  , 
1 elv  Messrs  J B.  Lippincot  A Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  And  that  when  he, 
Hr  Souibb  served  updn  this  Committee  in  1860,  the  Committee  had  sought 
for  fnto^Luon  from  the  publishers  in  regard  to  the  copyright,  which  the 
Committee,  as  representing  the  Convention,  owned,  and  had  been  refused  y 
fe  publishers,  on  the  ground  that  the  information  asked  was  then  pm  a e 
business  Other  equally  respectable  publishing  houses  having  applied  for  1 
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mission  to  compete  for  the  copyright,  a resolution  was  offered  in  the  Com- 
mittee to  offer  the  copyright  to  competition  between  three  or  more  publishers, 
but  the  resolution  was  voted  down,  and  the  copyright  was  again  given  or  sold 
to  the  firm  which  had  refused  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  its  cost 
or  value. 

Dr.  Hopkins  asked  whether,  in  case  The  American  Medical  Association 
should  assume  the  control,  it  would  not  have  to  be  called  the  American 
Pharmacopoeia,  rather  than  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  as  they  were  represen- 
tatives in  the  Association  from  outside  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  Squibb  answered  that  that  was  an  open  question,  to  be  decided  by  the 
Association.  It  was  probable,  however,  that  it  had  better  remain  strictly  a 
national  standard,  and  as  such  could  only  be  called  as  at  present. 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia.* 

The  President,  Mr.  Paul  Balluff,  having  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  some  introductory  remarks,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  late  meeting  of  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  f and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
proposed  conference  or  council  of  the  two  professions  should  be  arranged 
upon  the  basis  of  equality  in  numbers  of  representatives  from  either  side. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb  then  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — In  discussing  the  subject  before  us,  the 
first  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  do  we  wish  to  change  the  plan  of 
revising  the  Pharmacopoeia?  We  have  had  an  excellent  Pharmacopoeia  up  to 
the  last  revision — perhaps  inferior  to  none  in  its  general  character,  certainly  in- 
ferior to  none  in  the  labor,  whether  of  skilfulness  or  amount,  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  reason  why  we  have  had  so  good  a Pharmacopoeia  is  be- 
cause we  have  had  such  competent  authority  to  control  it.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  have  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  give  to  both  books  a world- wide  reputation,  and  that  reputa- 
tion is  a combined  one ; that  is,  the  reputation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  reputation  of  the  Dispensatory.  This  is  so  because  the 
authors  of  the  Dispensatory  were  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  labor  on  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia was  unpaid  or  voluntary  labor.  Now  that  labor  was  voluntary  only  in 
one  sense,  and  that  is  in  the  sense  that  the  authors  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
gave  their  labor  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  effect  at  least  of  giving  sale 
and  giving  authority  to  the  Dispensatory,  which  was  based  upon  it,  and  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  medical  books,  in  its  financial  results, 
ever  published ; and  those  results  were  reached  through  the  Pharmacopceia  as 
the  authoritative  basis  for  the  work.  The  Dispensatory  embraces  a great  deal 
of  information  besides  the  two  Pharmacopoeias  it  contains,  and  has  been  re- 
garded as  a commentary  in  a general  medical  sense ; hence  the  sale  of  the 
Dispensatory  has  overshadowed  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Until  within  the 


*From  “New  Remedies”  of  Dec.  15,  1876,  p.  363. 
tSee  October  number,  p.  306,  and  July  number,  p.  217,  sqq. 
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last  twenty  years  probably,  tbe  Pharmacopoeia  was  but  little  known,  while  the 
Dispensatory  was  a book  which  was  widely  known  and  appreciated.  It  em- 
braces the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  no  other  book  could  do,  because  the 
copyright  was  held  by  the  authors  of  the  Dispensatory,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  mainly  the  authors  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  they  were  paid  for 
their  labors  upon  the  latter  by  the  financial  success  which  attended  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Dispensatory.  Now,  had  this  relation  between  these  two  books 
gone  on  undisturbed,  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  I would  be  the  last  to  disturb 
that  relation.  I do  not  think  that  the  authors  who  gave  us  so  good  a Dispen- 
satorv  and  Pharmacopoeia  received  more  honor  and  profit  than  they  were  en- 
titled to  for  their  labors.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  both  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  Dr.  Bache  died  in  1864,  and  the  Dispensatory  lost  his  services. 
Very  soon  after,  Dr.  Wood  became  so  infirm,  from  age  and  disease,  that  he 
was  unable  to  keep  up  the  Dispensatory,  and  in  1865  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  participate  in  another  revision.  Pie  served  upon  the 
last  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  since  that  time,  1865,  the  Dispensatory 
has  had  no  additions  made  to  it,  has  undergone  no  revision,  and  has  not  been 
brought  up  to  the  present  condition  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  true 
reason  why  our  last  revision  was  so  unsuccessful,  and  probably  the  only  rea- 
son why  we  are  now  left  to  desire  a change,  if  we  do  desire  one,  is  because  it 
is  so  constructed  as  to  require  a Dispensatory,  and  is  now  without  one. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  almost  universally  confused  with  its 
commentary,  the  Dispensatory.  Now  we  are  left  without  a Dispensatory, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  been  left  to  stand  alone,  or 
rather  is  left  to  support  itself  with  the  influence  of  the  Dispensatory  against 
it,  because  the  Dispensatory  is  now  a commentary  on  the  past  revision  and 
ignores  the  present  one.  The  reason  why  we  have  not  a better  Pharmacopoeia 
now  is,  that  the  labor  involved  was  so  great  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  should 
have  been  asked  to  perform  it  unpaid.  The  Committee  did  not  only  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  of  them,  but  far  more  than  they  could  afford  to 
do.  Their  labors  were  contributed  from  time  to  time,  and  much  more  labor 
was  performed  than  any  one  had  a right  to  ask  of  the  Committee  under  the 
circumstances.  Let  us  not  permit  ourselves  to  complain  that  the  work  was 
not  better  done,  but  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  was  done  so  well,  and  simply 
inquire  now  whether  it  can  probably  be  improved.  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache 
were  abundantly  paid  for  their  labor  by  the  sale  of  their  Dispensatory,  and 
could  afford  to  do  it  well , but  they  are  not  now  available.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  go  on  in  the  manner  originally  designed,  of  making  the  Dispensatory 
serve  all  purposes,  and  no  one  to  revise  it.  A dispensatory  is  not  easily  made, 
particularly  one  which  shall  be  at  all  equal  to  the  one  of  the  past.  To  bring 
the  Dispensatory  up  to  the  present  time  it  would  require  to  be  rewritten  rather 
than  revised.  There  is  probably  more  than  one-half  of  the  book  which  might 
well  be  left  out ; for  much  of  the  information  given  in  the  Dispensatory  can 
be  found  in  botanical  works  or  works  on  therapeutics.  If  you  take  out  the 
therapeutical  and  botanical  parts  of  the  book,  you  will  have  left  a dispensa- 
tory of  not  more  than  one-third  the  size  of  the  present  work.  Such  a con- 
traction of  the  matter  of  the  Dispensatory  would  bring  it  down  to  the  scope 
of  a pharmacopoeia  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  country ; and  one 
could  thus  be  made  which  would  stand  alone — that  is,  need  no  commentary. 
But  if  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  be  kept  a skeleton  as  it  now  is,  it  must  have 
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a commentary  to  render  it  of  much  service;  and  then  the  question  of  the 
future  is  how  to  get  both  Pharmacopoeia  and  Dispensatory.  Whether  men 
could  be  found  who  would  give  the  labor  again,  of  producing  a pharmacopoeia 
even  as  good  as  the  present  one,  without  pay,  is  doubtful.  And  then  how 
shall  a proper  dispensatory  be  secured?  In  the  past  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  had  there  been  no  pharmacopoeia  there  could  have  been  no  dispensatory, 
and  had  there  been  no  dispensatory,  a pharmacopoeia  upon  the  present  plan 
would  have  been  a failure;  and  again,  that  the  income  from  the  Dispensatory 
has  been  the  real  foundation  of  the  success  of  both  Pharmacopoeia  and  Dis- 
pensatory, and  that  without  such  a foundation  of  skilful  labor  well  paid  for, 
the  success  of  a pharmacopoeia  of  the  future  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  uncer- 
tain, and  the  attempt  to  get  one  very  hazardous. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  I wish  to  throw  out  at  the  commencement 
of  the  discussion. 

I will  now  allude  to  my  own  design  or  plan  for  a new  Pharmacopoeia.  I be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  depart  from  the  old  classic  idea  of  a pharmacopoeia 
whereby  it  is  mainly  a catalogue  and  dictionary  of  the  materia  medica.  We 
need  something  more.  An  illustration,  perhaps,  will  convey  my  meaning. 
Take,  for  example,  the  article  Rheum  ; the  definition  now  given  is  that  it  is 
the  root  of  Rheum  palmatum  and  other  species  of  rheum i.  What  kind  of  a 
definition  is  that  ? If  needed  by  the  botanist,  it  gives  no  information  of  value, 
because  it  speaks  indefinitely  of  other  species  than  the  Rheum  palmatum.  If 
intended  for  the  druggist  it  does  not  give  any  satisfactory  knowledge,  and  if 
intended  for  the  physician  it  is  of  no  avail. 

The  physician  and  pharmacist  wish  for  something  to  tell  them  how  to  select 
good  rhubarb,  and  care  less  for  the.  botanical  species  than  for  sensible  proper- 
ties and  tests.  Now,  to  add  to  the  botanical  species,  something  which  is  even 
more  useful — something  whereby  the  pharmacist  ma3r  judge  of  the  root  as  he 
finds  it  in  the  market,  and  the  physician  may  judge  when  he  handles  and  uses 
it — something  which  will  comport  more  with  the  usages  of  the  day  than  a 
mere  botanical  definition.  I would  propose  to  make  a pharmacopoeia  which 
should  need  no  dispensatory,  one  which,  for  the  scientific  information  re- 
quired, would  refer  to  the  proper  works  where  it  may  be  found,  whether  it  be 
the  botanical  description  or  the  therapeutical  uses — and  there  is  no  lack  of 
books  on  either  subject.  Now  let  us  refer  to  this  use  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
not  simply  as  a dictionary,  but  as  a book  which  shall  describe  familiar  drugs 
or  a drug  as  it  is  met  with  in  the  market,  with  the  xn'ocesses  necessary  for  its 
preparations ; not  written  in  quite  so  dignified  a style,  but  in  such  concise 
detail  that  the  pharmacist  may  take  the  description  of  a process  and  use  it  line 
after  line  in  the  preparation  of  the  article  which  is  being  described.  You  may 
say  that  it  would  make  much  too  large  a book.  I doubt  it.  In  the  first  place, 
I would  not  have  the  book  printed  in  so  large  a type  as  it  is  now.  I would  not 
aim  to  make  it  a mere  outline,  nor  so  prolix  as  to  be  cumbrous,  but  rather  at  the 
line  of  utility. 

The  same  reasons  which  were  urged  for  changing  the  language  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia from  Latin  to  English  may  be  made  applicable  here — not  only  in  the 
language,  but  in  the  detailed  description  of  the  processes  employed,  because 
the  description  as  well  as  the  language  should  be  as  plain  as  possible  and  as 
full.  Let  us  have  a standard  for  the  working  processes  as  well  as  for  the  ingre- 
dients and  quantities  of  all  the  established  preparations.  Then,  having  that, 
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and  making  a revision  perhaps  every  five  instead  of  ten  years  (subsequently 
perhaps  even  oftener  than  that),  we  should  be  able  to  keep  within  the  covers  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  nothing  but  what  has  been  fully  tried,  fully  known,  and 
fully  described  in  detail. 

Such  a revision  would  decimate  the  present  lists,  for  there  are  many  articles 
here  which  might  be  dropped.  Not  that  they  are  entirely  useless,  but  that 
they  are  not  appropriate  articles  to  be  retained  in  a pharmacopoeia  when  they 
take  up  room  which  might  be  given  with  greater  advantage  to  the  details  of 
primary  articles.  If  the  Pharmacopoeia  be  so  restricted,  we  should  need 
something  more ; and  my  design  embraces  the  idea  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  whoever  they  may  be,  should  issue  an  annual  fasciculus,  which 
should  never  be  dignified  with  the  standard  force  and  authority  given  to  the 
established  Pharmacopoeia,  but  be  more  ephemeral.  A thing  which  would  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  contain  the  current  information  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  I would  have  this  annual,  however,  published  by  the  same 
authority  which  publishes  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Now,  that  annual  might  con- 
tain a great  deal  which  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  suitable  to  be  retained  or 
admitted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  proper.  It  might  contain  a description  of  all 
the  novelties  which  come  along — for  instance,  such  an  article  as  jaborandi,  of 
which  there  was  little  or  nothing  known  when  it  came  into  use — and  it  would 
have  competent  authority,  as  soon  as  anything  of  that  kind  was  published,  to 
send  for  the  article,  to  put  it  upon  trial,  place  it  in  the  hands  of  proper  men 
after  it  has  been  properly  prepared,  put  it  in  the  way  of  being  used  in  hospi- 
tals, and  so  get  all  the  information  possible  and  publish  the  results  of  the  ob- 
servations in  the  next  succeeding  year.  This  book  would  never  exceed  tlie 
Pharmacopoeia  in  size,  and  it  might  be  a mere  fasciculus  for  the  first  year  or 
two.  My  impression  is  that  such  a book  as  that  would  be  really  more  useful, 
both  to  medicine  and  pharmacy,  than  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  it  is.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia would  still  be  esseutial  and  indispensable,  because  it  is  the  standard ; 
buu  for  obtaining  current  information,  a work,  such  as  the  book  I have  de- 
scribed, would  be  more  useful  to  physicians  and  to  the  pharmacist  than  the 
Pharmacopoeia  itself.  From  it  could  be  obtained  information  quite  inappro- 
priate to  a standard  pharmacopoeia.  Within  two  years  the ' necessary  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  regarding  any  article  that  might  be  proposed  as  a 
therapeutical  agent,  which  would  either  discard  it  entirely,  or  place  it  upon 
further  trial,  or  introduce  it  into  the  Pharmacopoeia.  At  present  all  the  novel- 
ties are  in  risk  of  being  lost,  or  so  perverted  and  extolled  that  they  are  drop- 
ped, or  get  into  commercial  hands  and  become  used  as  proprietary  medicines  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Such  a book  as  I have  described  should  be  issued  in  a cheap  form,  and  the 
copyright  should  pay  for  the  labor  expended  upon  it.  At  first,  there  would 
probably  be  an  expense  to  be  met,  perhaps  some  thousand  dollars  or  so,  to  be 
obtained  from  some  source  for  the  purposes  of  its  support ; but  the  moment  it 
is  placed  upon  a reliable  basis,  such  as  will  enable  it  to  commuuicate  valuable 
information  to  the  physician  and  pharmacist,  it  would  sell  so  as  to  abundantly 
pay  everybody  connected  with  it.  The  copyright  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
the  book  proposed,  would  be  very  valuable  if  the  work  was  properly  done,  and 
would  amply  reward  the  labor  which  might  be  given. 

Now,  how  is  the  work  to  be  done,  and  by  what  authority  ? Our  friend,  the 
President,  has  just  said  that  the  pharmacists  and  physicians  should  unite  in 
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making  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Upon  that  point  I agree  with  him  entirely.  But 
he  says  they  should  unite  in  equal  proportion.  That  brings  up  a point  which 
to  my  mind  is  important,  and  which  I wish  to  strenuously  insist  upon. 

Pharmacy  is  but  a specialty  of  medicine,  and  should  any  one  attempt  to 
sever  it  from  medicine,  it  would  be  like  attempting  to  sever  surgery  from 
medicine.  Medicine  was  once  a single  concrete  art.  The  same  man  who 
attempted  to  heal  the  sick  prepared  all  his  remedies,  performed  surgical  opera- 
tions, did  teeth-drawing  and  leeching,  and  everything  else  connected  with  the 
cure  of  disease.  As  the  art  grew,  its  scope  became  too  great  for  any  single 
man,  and  surgery  was  probably  the  first  offshoot  from  the  general  art  of  medi- 
cine as  a specialty.  The  performance  of  surgical  operations  was  mechanical 
entirely,  but  surgery  requires  some  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  medicine. 
Pharmacy  was  probably  the  second  offshoot,  and  the  very  word  drug  carries  us 
back  to  the  time  when  it  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  dry  the  medicine  for  use 
all  the  year  round  instead  of  giving  it  prepared  in  the  green  state.  When 
medicines  were  used  in  the  fresh  state,  and  were  collected  by  the  physi- 
cian as  used,  there  was  no  pharmacy;  but  when  collected,  dried,  and 
stored  for  uninterrupted  use,  then  it  was  that  pharmacy  commenced,  when  the 
physician  could  no  longer  afford  the  time  necessary  to  attend  to  both  branches 
of  his  business.  Thus  it  is  that  pharmacy  is  as  much  a part  of  medicine  as 
surgery,  or  ophthalmology,  or  gynaecology,  or  as  any  of  the  specialties  in 
medicine,  and  it  is  only  a part. 

Now,  if  pharmacy  claims  that  it  should  revise  and  control  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  should  invite  medicine  to  join,  it  would  be  an  example  of  a stream 
rising  higher  than  its  head.  What  is  pharmacy  without  medicine  ? Where  is 
the  origin  of  pharmacy  ? It  is  in  medicine.  It  is  but  a subordinate  part  of 
the  medical  art. 

Now,  if  it  be,  and  I must  assume  that  it  is,  simply  a specialty  of  medicine, 
then  melicine  has  a controlling  interest  in  it.  The  Pharmacopoeia  then,  is  a 
general  interest  of  medicine.  It  is  not  a general  interest  of  pharmacy  alone, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  general  interests  of  medicine.  Now,  if  one  of  the  general 
interests  of  medicine,  who  has  a right  to  its  control?  The  united  interests  of 
medicine,  and  not  the  interests  of  any  separate  part ; and  the  united  interests 
of  the  united  parts  is  found,  in  this  country,  in  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  nowhere  else.  By  right  every  pharmacist  should  be  a member  of  the 
medical  profession  by  education,  and  should  then  be  a member  of  The  American 
Medical  Association,  for  there  is  where  he  belongs,  to  practice  one  of  its  speci- 
alties. Now,  if  this  be  so — if  pharmacy  is  but  a general  interest  of  medicine, 
then  wherever  the  organization  is  found  which  embraces  the  general  interests 
of  medicine,  it  is  there  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  go,  for  it  is  there  that  it 
belongs. 

If  The  American  Medical  Association  is  the  custodian  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  medicine,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  control  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
then  no  other  association  is  entitled  to  it. 

The  National  Convention  which  has  heretofore  met  for  the  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  has  been  a delegated  body,  and  the  delegates  have  come  from 
the  same  sources  as  those  of  The  American  Medical  Association  and  The  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association.  For  many  years  this  convention  was  com- 
posed of  medical  men  alone,  and  the  pharmacists  came  in  as  soon  as  needed 
and  when  desired.  In  Great  Britain,  the  body  which  controls  the  Pharmaco- 
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pceia  consists  of  medical  men  only.  In  Germany  this  matter  is  under  the  di- 
lect  control  of  the  government.  But  we  can  have  no  such  Pharmacopoeia  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany,  for  we  have  here  a free  country  and  the  people  have  a 
right,  with  regard  to  certain  matters,  to  do  and  think  as  they  please.  Every 
man  has  a right  to  have  his  disease  treated  as  he  pleases,  and  as  long  as  the  will 
of  the  subject  is  the  law  of  the  land,  that  will  must  be  recognized,  and  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  laws  we  have.  There  are  many  laws  upon  the  statute 
books  which  aim  at  something  else  besides  freedom  of  the  subject  in  such  mat- 
ters, the  law  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  for  example ; but  they  are  not 
enforced,  or,  if  enforced,  it  is  either  through  malevolence  or  some  personal  con- 
sideration. Hence  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a governmental  pharmacopoeia  in 
auy  true  sense  of  the  term.  This  National  Convention  which  has  met  from 
time  to  time  in  the  city  of  Washington,  has  had  no  relations  whatever  with  the 
government,  or  been  guided  by  any  authority  except  that  which  it  maintained 
by  its  own  deserving  labor  and  results  as  a self-constituted  body,  and  depends 
for  its  own  continuation  upon  a presidential  call  for  the  Convention  every  ten 
years.  This  organization  is,  as  far  as  its  numbers  go,  a duplicate  to  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  be- 
cause its  delegates  are  found  in  these  bodies,  the  same  men  serving  as  dele- 
gates ; hence  the  Convention  is  nothing  more  than  a delegated  body  from  the 
same  sources  as  The  American  Medical  and  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tions. 

Now,  my  plan  for  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  future,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces above  alluded  to,  involves  a radical  change.  Whether  it  will  be  desirable 
to  make  this  or  any  change  depends  upon  the  discussions  and  interchange  of 
thought  during  the  next  one  or  two  years. 

Let  us  concede  for  a moment  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a general  interest  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  that  The  American  Medical  Association  is  the  only 
organization  truly  representing  that  profession  in  this  country,  and  that  it  as- 
sumes the  Pharmacopoeia  as  among  its  general  interests.  If  it  does  that,  it  has 
to  do  something  whereby  the  present  officers  of  the  National  Convention  may 
be  relieved  from  calling  a convention  in  1880.  That  can  be  easily  done,  for 
The  American  Medical  Association  can  say,  next  year  if  it  chooses,  to  those 
bodies  which  are  at  present  represented  in  The  Association,  and  were  repre- 
sented in  the  last  decennial  convention,  that  The  Association  has  decided  to 
take  possession  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  asks  such  bodies,  if  it  be  in  their 
judgment  a proper  move  to  make,  to  send  delegates  with  authority  to  transfer 
allegiance  from  the  National  Convention  to  that  Association.  Then,  if  com- 
plied with,  the  matter  is  plain,  for  The  American  Medical  Association  can  pass 
a resolution  asking  that  the  President  of  the  National  Convention  shall  not  call 
the  convention  in  1880,  and  that  resolution  being  supported  by  the  action  of  the 
bodies  represented  in  the  National  Convention,  will  probably  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  President  of  the  Convention  from  the  duty  of  issuing 
the  call  in  1880,  and  if  no  call  be  issued  there  will  be  no  Convention.  The 
American  Medical  Association  will  then  own  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
that  with  a proper  regard  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  officers  of 
the  National  Convention. 

Now  The  American  Medical  Association,  as  a large,  uuwieldly,  migratory 
body,  must  manage  such  an  interest  as  this  by  some  fixed  and  permanent  body 
organized  for  the  purpose,  within  The  Association — some  committee,  board. 
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section,  or  council — and  for  this  purpose  must  endeavor  to  combine  all  tlie  speci- 
alties which  make  up  the  general  art  of  medicine,  but  more  particularly  aim  at 
two  of  these  specialties.  First,  Therapeutics,  to  select  and  apply  remedies, 
and  by  their  effects  to  judge  of  their  place  and  their  utility  to  medicine,  and  to 
determine  the  quantities  and  proportions  in  combining  them.  Therapeutics 
must  first  need  a remedy,  and  know  how  to  study  it  and  apply  it  to  the  need, 
before  the  sources  of  supply  can  be  developed.  Second,  the  specialty  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy.  Materia  Medica  is  inseparable  from 
Therapeutics  on  the  one  hand  and  Pharmacy  on  the  other,  and  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  them,  but  the  line  of  separation  is  far  more  difficult  to  draw 
here  than  between  most  other  specialties.  Therapeutics,  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  selects  remedies  through  Physiology  and  by  experimental  re- 
search, from  the  domain  of  Natural  History  and  of  Chemistry ; Materia  Medi- 
ca sets  these  apart,  studies  them  in  their  special  adaptation  to  medicine,  and 
defines  and  describes  them ; Chemistry  is  next  needed  by  Materia  Medica  to 
study  the  composition  and  constitution  of  remedies,  and  separate  or  combine 
their  different  elements  by  the  laws  of  their  physiological  and  therapeutic  ac- 
tion first,  and  next  by  the  laws  of  chemistry.  Finally,  Pharmacy  is  needed  to 
prepare,  to  store,  to  compound  and  to  dispense  the  Materia  Medica  for  use,  in 
its  ever-varying  quanties  and  combinations. 

Hence,  while  Therapeutics,  as  the  foundation  and  the  cause,  must  embrace 
Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry,  it  now  equally  needs  Pharmacy  to  complete  it 
as  a specialty  of  medicine.  And  Pharmacy  as  a profession  and  as  a specialty 
of  medicine  embraces  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry,  and  adds  to  them  the 
mechanics  of  a special  art ; just  as  Surgery  studies  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Pathology,  and  adds  to  them  the  mechanics  of  a special  art,  to  form  the  spe- 
cialty of  Surgery.  From  these  considerations  it  must  be  admitted  that  The 
American  Medical  Association  needs  for  this  work  very  carefully-selected  men, 
some  of  -whom  can  be  best  found  in  the  ranks  of  Pharmacy.  But  pharmacists, 
unlike  surgeons  and  other  specialists,  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
general  organization  of  medicine,  and  have  formed  a profession  and  organiza- 
tion of  their  own,  and  have  a national  organization  to  which  delegates  are  sent 
up  just  as  in  the  case  of  The  American  Medical  Association. 

Now,  in  the  management  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  the  choice  of  doing  without  Pharmacy,  except  what  it  can  find 
within  its  own  organization,  or  of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  Pharmacy 
through  its  separate  organization.  This  latter  seems  the  only  wise  course, 
whether  it  be  adopted  or  not,  and  upon  such  a course  I propose  to  base  my 
plan.  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  signified 
by  resolution  its  readiness  to  co-operate  with  The  American  Medical  Association 
in  this  work,  but  upon  what  terms  was  not  decided;  and  if  it  should  take 
the  matter  up  at  its  next  meeting  on  the  terms  advocated  by  some  members,  of 
taking  the  Pharmacopoeia  into  its  own  keeping,  and  then  inviting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  The  American  Medical  Association,  then,  of  course  my  plan  will  entirely 
fail. 

This  plan,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  The  American  Medical  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  June  next,  is  that  it  shall  organize  a Phannacopoeial  Council,  to 
lie  incorporated  if  necessary,  consisting  of  five  members,  which  council  shall 
be  charged  with  the  entire  management  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it,  and  be  responsible  only  to  The  American  Medical  Association. 
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This  council  I would  propose  to  form  as  follows : the  nominating  committee 
of  The  Association  to  nominate,  and  The  Association  to  elect  the  president  of 
the  council ; then  The  Association  to  invite  the  Burgeon-Generals  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  each  to  appoint  one  member,  and  invite  The  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  to  appoint  two  members.  This  number  is  chosen  rather  than 
a larger  one,  because  it  is  generally  conceded  that  small  bodies  work  better 
than  large  ones,  with  less  friction  and  more  harmony  of  action,  and  that  the 
smaller  the  body  the  closer  the  responsibility  and  the  better  the  results.  With 
due  care  in  the  selection  and  appointment,  such  a council  would  fairly  represent 
the  general  interests  of  medicine  throughout  the  nation,  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  the  pharmaceutical  interests  of  the  nation,  and  would 
thus  be  about  as  general  and  as  national  in  its  construction  as  the  circumstances 
will  admit,  and  would  be  so  balanced  as  to  prevent  bias  in  the  direction  of  any 
special  or  peculiar  interests,  while  its  elements  should  bring  to  it  men  of  such 
education  and  attainments  as  to  qualify  them  for  learning  pretty  rapidly  the 
duties  which  would  devolve  upon  them.  This  council  should  have  an  actuary 
to  serve  as  secretary  and  editor,  who  should  be  permanently  employed  in  the 
work,  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  the  president.  This 
officer  should  be  selected  by  the  council  with  great  care,  and  as  an  expert 
chemist  and  pharmacologist  would  be  needed,  such  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
and  many  changes  would  be  necessary  before  the  right  officer  could  be  had. 
This  office  should  be  as  liberally  paid  as  the  income  would  allow.  With  the 
president  and  this  actuary  for  continuous  work,  the  council  would  need  to 
meet,  during  the  general  revisions,  say  once  in  three  months,  and  at  other 
times  twice  or  three  times  a year,  each  member  bringing  to  the  meetings  such 
work  as  may  have  been  allotted  to  him.  Each  member  should  be  paid  from 
the  first,  his  actual  expenses  of  attending  such  meetings,  and  as  the  income 
should  increase  be  paid  for  his  services  over  and  above  his  expenses,  at,  say, 
so  much  for  each  meeting  attended.  The  income  from  the  work  of  such  a 
council  would  in  two  or  three  years  adjust  itself.  The  work  must  be  done  be- 
fore it  could  be  copyrighted  and  offered  to  the  publishers,  and  then  would 
bring  just  what  it  might  appear  to  be  worth  to  publishers — and  this  might  be 
little  at  first — for  with  a council  new  to  their  work  they  might  not  make  very 
valuable  books  at  first.  But  ultimately  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  council, 
in  paying  for  the  labor  upon  it,  would  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  true 
merits  of  the  work,  and  its  utility  to  the  profession,  so  that  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  labor,  and  the  more  of  this  labor  bestowed  upon  the  work,  the 
better  would  the  council  be  paid,  and  the  better  the  expert  labor  they  could 
afford  to  employ  upon  it.  From  these  considerations  it  would  be  very  impor- 
tant to  this  council  to  have  all  its  members  workers,  and  it  should  have  a 
means  provided  for  getting  rid  of  members  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  their  full 
share  of  work. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  plan  which  it  is  now  our  purpose  to  discuss. 
Points  omitted,  or  not  made  clear,  will  be  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  faults,  which  are  doubtless  numerous,  will,  I hope,  be  found  out.  In  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  I try  to  hold  my  own  judgment  open,  for,  of 
course,  I cannot  be  sure  that  I am  right  in  this  movement.  And  I feel  a grave 
responsibility  in  disturbing  an  established  result  which  has  been,  in  the  main,  so 
good.  Hence  it  is  that  I need  all  the  criticism  and  all  the  discussion  I can  get 
for  the  subjedt  and  the  plan. 
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Dp..  F.  Hoffman  : — I regard  it  as  important  at  first,  to  decide  whether  the 
Pharmacopoeia  should  be  made  a book  which  should  give  precise  and  definite 
description  of  the  officinal  drugs,  and  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
sufficient  to  insure  their  identification  and  quality,  so  as  to  afford,  even  in  legal 
cases,  a standard  of  authority  for  reference.  If  the  status  of  the  average 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  education  in  our  country,  admits,  our  Pharmaco- 
poeia should  retain,  as  Dr.  Squibb  calls  it,  the  “skeleton”  form,  and  then  be 
made  to  approach  in  scope,  and  equal  in  briefness  and  precision,  the  best 
Pharmacopoeias  of  the  day,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Austria  and  Sweden.  Or  else,  if  we  are  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a standard, 
and  a compendion  rather  than  a pharmacopoeia  proper  is  wanted,  there  seems  a 
tendency  to  prevail  to  attain  to  a compromise  between  the  two,  so  as  to  make  a 
codex  which  combines  at  once  the  substance  of  a pharmacopoeia,  and  in  a con- 
densed form,  the  supplementary  material  hitherto  offered  for  needed  informa- 
tion and  reference,  by  the  Dispensatory  and  other  commentaries. 

This  question  in  regard  to  the  compass  and  character  of  our  next  Pharmaco- 
poeia, therefore,  appears  to  me  to  require  due  consideration  prior  to  that,  by 
whom  and  how  the  work  shall  be  done. 

The  President  : — I would  say  that  I am  entirely  in  favor  of  an  independent 
book,  which  does  not  lean  upon  the  Dispensatory  as  it  has  done  in  former 
times;  one  which  is  in  accord  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  entire  pro- 
fession. I would  have  a book  containing  definite  and  concise  descriptions  of 
the  qualities  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals,  tests  for  their  purity,  etc.,  with  only 
such  details  in  description  as  are  necessary  for  the  daily  use  of  the  physician 
and  pharmacist.  I stand  by  the  program  drafted  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Pharmacopoeia  appointed  by  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  One 
of  the  amendments  to  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  advocated  by  that  program 
is,  that  the  book  should  give  a description  of  the  appearance  and  qualities  of 
the  crude  drug,  its  chemical  properties,  etc.,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  which  is 
of  value  to  the  physician  and  pharmacist.  The  practical  effect  in  carrying  out 
that  plan  would  be  to  throw  out  the  secondary  list  of  articles  altogether.  I would 
also  advocate  that  measures  should  be  abolished  and  weights  adopted,  and  if 
possible  that  the  metric  system  should  be  introduced.  Besides,  to  complete  the 
book,  a larger  number  of  tables  should  be  appended,  containing,  for  instance, 
maximum  doses,  the  compartive  value  of  Troy  and  metric  weights,  etc.,  etc. 
A book  of  that  kind  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  in  harmony  with  the  modern 
use  of  pharmacopoeias.  Of  course  ive  have  to  provide  the  means  of  getting  a 
book  of  this  kind,  but  if  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Squibb  be  carried  into  effect, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  would  also  pay  for  the  labor  expended  upon  it,  after  a short 
time  at  least. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Menninger  : — The  first  question  to  be  decided  is,  Avhat  incor- 
porated body  should  produce  the  book  ; whether  it  should  be  done  by  the  phar- 
macists alone,  or  by  a combination  of  pharmacists  and  physicians  ? Would  the 
pharmacists  be  strong  enough  to  control  the  publication  of  the  Pharmacopoeia? 
Some  seem  to  think  that  they  are  able  to  do  it,  but  1 1 question  very  much 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  do  it  without  the  co-operation  of  the  medical 
profession. 

The  President:— For  my  own  part,  I do  not  believe  it,  nor  do  I think  they 
would  wish  to. 

Dr.  Menjunger: — The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  seems  to 
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think  that  the  pharmacists  do  not  have  sufficient  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  that 
it  is  left  altogether  too  much  to  the  medical  profession.  This  is  a very  impor- 
tant question  and  should  be  decided  first ; and  it  is  also  difficult  how  to  decide 
it.  I am  strongly  in  favor  of  Dr.  Squibb’s  plan  for  a new  departure. 

Dr.  Squibb  : — There  is  danger  before  us  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  law  in 
this  country  to  control  and  support  a pharmacopoeia,  and  therefore  it  can  have 
no  legal  status.  Dr.  Hoffman  looks  to  a pharmacopoeia  such  as  those  of  Eu- 
rope where  they  are  made  by  law,  and  have  the  force  of  law.  But  such  we 
cannot  have.  The  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  recognized  as  scientific  authorit}’-, 
but  is  not  recognized  in  law  in  this  country.  The  danger  is,  that  unless  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy  harmonize,  we  may  have  two  or  more  pharmacopoeias. 
Any  man  or  set  of  men  has  a right  to  publish  a pharmacopoeia.  It  is  true,  they 
would  not  have  the  right  to  call  it  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  for  in  name  as  in 
text  the  copyright  protects  it.  If  The  American  Medical  Association  took  the 
title  from  the  Convention  and  produced  its  book  first,  then  the  pharmacists 
would  be  obliged  to  call  their  book  by  some  other  name.  It  would  be  well,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  such  confusion  and  clashing,  by  securing  harmonious  ac- 
tion beforehand. 

Tiie  President  : — I do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
meeting  that  question.  Justice  requires  that  both  professions  should  be 
equally  represented.  In  no  case  should  pharmacy  alone  have  control  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia;  no  more  should  medicine,  but  they  should  go  together.  But 
I say  that  the  principal  part  of  the  book  is  the  pharmaceutical  portion.  After 
physicians  have  decided  what  preparations  should  be  made  officinal,  then  the 
pharmacists  will  have  to  select  the  drugs,  select  the  chemicals,  devise  modes 
of  preparation,  state  the  appropriate  tests,  and  so  on ; and  all  of  this  makes 
it  the  most  important  part  of  the  work.  Therefore,  I say,  that  both  profes- 
sions should  be  equally  represented.  If  the  medical  profession  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  us,  we  should  let  them  make  the  initial  move,  and  then  follow. 
The  question  as  to  whether  this  profession  or  the  other  shall  have  control  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  I think  is  settled. 

Mr.  Scofield  : — In  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  great  medical  family  was 
broken  up  into  specialties,  and  that  the  medical  practitioner  who  was  most 
noted  and  best  educated  could  get  out  the  best  work  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  the  most  eminent  surgeon  could  get  out  the  best  surgical  work, 
why  should  it  not  be  the„  case  that  the  learned  pharmacist  should  get  out  the 
best  pharmacopoeia  for  the  profession?  Besides,  I am  in  favor  of  accompa- 
nying the  work  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  the  Dispensatory,  but  I cannot 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  medical  profession  should  ask  the  privilege  of 
getting  out  a pharmaceutical  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pharmacists  could 
get  out  a far  more  valuable  book  than  any  part  of  the  medical  profession  can 
get  out  for  us. 

Dr.  Squibb:— The  answer  to  Mr.  Scofield’s  query  is  not  difficult.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  is  not  a work  upon  pharmacy.  To  regard  it  as  such  is  a mis- 
take which  the  construction  of  the  word  pharmacopoeia  suggests.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia is  a work  upon  the  materia  medica  and  is  the  source  of,  or  gives 
origin  to,  pharmacy.  There  could  be  no  pharmacy  without  a pharmacopoeia, 
no  more  than  there  could  be  a practice  of  law  without  statutes  or  enactments 
Pharmacy  must  be  based  upon  something,  and  its  precept  is  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  pharmacist  has  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  his  guide  upon  which 
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pharmacy  is  practiced.  Pharmacy  does  not  select  the  substances  for  a phar- 
macopoeia. nor  decide  upon  their  combinations  or  proportions,  but  simply  pre- 
pares them  by  expert  skill  for  use  in  the  best  way,  by  rules  laid  down  for  it  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  as  a standard  or  law  of  the  materia  medica.  After  the 
physician  gives  the  combination  to  be  made,  then  the  pharmacist  makes  it  with 
knowledge  and  skill.  That  is  his  part  of  the  art.  Pharmacy  presupposes  a 
Pharmacopoeia  ; but  it  does  not  make  it. 

Dr.  Menninger  : — Pharmacy,  after  all,  is  but  one  of  the  minor  branches  of 
medicine.  The  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  regarded  as  the  standard  for  that 
which  may  be  required  by  the  physician  and  be  furnished  by  the  pharmacist. 
I do  not  wish  to  undervalue,  by  any  means,  the  labors  to  be  performed  by  the 
pharmacist,  but  I think  the  relative  strength  is  a matter  of  miuor  importance, 
and  one  over  which  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  quarrel,  if  the  men  selected  by 
their  appointing  bodies  are  competent.  For,  if  they  are  competent,  it  would 
be  ludicrous  to  quarrel  with  regard  to  numerical  strength.  But  suppose  there 
is  a conflict  between  the  two  professions  and  each  gets  out  a pharmacopoeia  ; 
to  what  would  it  lead  ? The  physician  certainly  would  have  the  power  to  in- 
dicate which  formula  he  wished  his  medicines  combined  after,  and  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  the  merchants  who  supply  the  orders  written  by  the 
physicians.  The  pharmacist  may  establish  a standard,  but  who  will  call  for 
it  ? The  demand  is  created  by  the  physician. 

I am  in  hearty  keeping  with  the  plan  of  the  president,  that  the  physician 
and  pharmacist  should  be  equally  represented ; that  neither  should  assume  to 
be  dictatorial  in  this  matter,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  conciliatory  as  possible, 
and  the  pharmacists  will  lose  nothing  of  dignity  by  allowing  that  we  are  only  a 
branch  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Ramsperger  : — I do  not  believe  that  any  sensible  pharmacist  will  take 
away  from  the  physician  the  right  of  saying  what  his  prescription  shall  be  com- 
posed of,  or  how  large  his  doses  shall  be.  The  pharmacist  simply  should  want 
the  right  to  say  how  it  shall  be  prepared,  after  the  physician  has  said  what 
articles  shall  enter  into  the  combination  and  has  given  the  doses.  A union  of 
the  two  professions  in  this  work  will  bring  out  a pharmacopoeia  which  will  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  both. 

Dr.  Menninger  : — Inasmuch  as  our  Pharmacopoeia  has  no  legal  authority,  I 
should  incline  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  a little  more 
voluminous  than  the  last  edition.  There  are  many  things  which  might  with 
propriety  be  added,  and  still  not  make  it  an  exhaustive  treatise.  The  present 
edition  is  in  many  respects  very  brief.  We  have  in  only  a few  instances  a sup- 
ply of  tests  and  reagents  given.  In  some  instances  the  origin  of  supply  could 
be  with  great  propriety  mentioned.  I think  we  should  not  go  over  to  the  me- 
tric system  in  the  revision.  I prefer  the  system  adopted  in  the  new  German 
Pharmacopoeia,  where  the  quantity  is  designated  by  parts.  1 think  that  is 
specially  desirable,  as  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  go  to  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  at  our  prescription  counters.  Accustoming  the  apothecary  to 
the  use  of  parts  instead  of  ounces,  drachms,  and  grains,  would  lead  him  to  form 
estimates  with  regard  to  quantities,  irrespective  of  names,  and  would  be  a fa- 
vorable aid  in  the  adoption,  fiualty,  of  the  new  system  altogether.  I think 
that  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  retention  of  measures,  has  committed  a 
grave  error. 

Dr.  Hoffmann  regarded  the  competency  of  the  men  who  do  the  work  as 
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the  question  of  most  importance.  With  regard  to  how  the  work  shall  be  done 
by  the  council,  it  should  be  divided  into  three  parts.  There  should  be  chem- 
ists to  do  a certain  part;  botanists;  and  third,  the  pharmacists  proper.  The 
entire  work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  men.  All  the  other 
Pharmacopoeias  have  been  published  under  the  leadership  of  medical  men. 
It  is  far  more  important  that  the  work  shall  rest  upon  men  thoroughly  adapted 
to  its  performance,  rather  than  any  special  number,  or  certain  numbers  from 
each  profession. 

Dr.  Squibb  remarked  that  the  council  which  had  been  suggested  was  not  a 
council  to  do  all  the  work,  but  to  employ  experts.  No  council  of  five  men 
could  embrace  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, but  it  might  embrace  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  obtain  the  services 
of  men  who  could  do  the  work,  and  to  direct,  check,  and  guard  the  results. 

Mr.  Rice  : — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  it  comes  to  the  real  work  of 
making  and  constructing  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  pharmacists  will  have  by  far 
the  greatest  share  of  the  labor;  and  while  it  is  perfectly  just  to  leave  the 
leadership  and  general  direction  of  the  work  to  the  medical  profession,  the 
pharmacist  will  in  the  end  not  fail  to  receive  the  credit  for  a proper  perfor- 
mance of  his  part  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Squibb  : — I wish  to  draw  attention  to  another  point,  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  More  than  one-half  of  the  .pharmacists  are  merchants  only, 
and  there  is  always  danger  when  mercantile  interests  control  the  materia 
medica.  Special  education  and  knowledge,  such  as  is  naturally  opposed  to 
mercantile  interests  in  large  profits,  should  guard  all  such  work,  and  upon  such 
careful  guarding  much  of  the  true  merit  of  the  wrork  a§  a standard  would  de- 
pend. Then  its  true  merit  and  utility  would  be  the  measure  of  its  success,  no 
matter  whether  the  council  making  it  should  consist  of  three  pharma- 
cists and  two  physicians,  or  three  physicians  and  two  pharmacists.  With  my 
present  views  of  the  relations  of  pharmacy  to  medicine,  as  I have  just  tried 
to  express  them,  I could  under  no  circumstances  go  before  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  with  any  such  proposition  as  to  construct  a council  of  two 
medical  men  and  three  pharmacists,  nor  with  a council  of  three  of  each,  be- 
cause I do  not  regard  the  interests  as  being  different,  nor  equal.  But  I regard 
the  interests  as  a single  indivisible  interest  of  medicine  wThich  can  be  managed 
without  the  pharmacist,  but  can  be  much  better  managed  with  his  expert 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  details  which  belong  to  his  specialty  as  a medical 
chemist,  and  not  at  all  to  his  specialty  as  a merchant.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  there  could  be  much  clashing  in  a small  council  acting  upon  a single 
indivisible  interest.  The  influences  of  trade  and  of  profits  are  the  only  ones 
to  be  feared,  and  as  these  would  be  always  on  the  side  of  the  pharmacist, 
they  should  be  in  the  minority,  for  sgfety  to  the  council  and  its  "work. 
The  danger  that  each  member  of  such  a council  might  not  get  public  credit 
for  the  work  he  really  did,  is  incident  to  all  such  bodies,  and  cannot  be 
avoided  in  joint  work ; but  that  this  should  cause  serious  professional  jeal- 
ousy among  men  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  such  work  I can  hardly  believe. 
That  the  two  National  Associations  should  be  jealous  of  the  share  of  credit, 
justly  due  to  each,  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand,  and  such  jealousy  can 
only  be  based  on  the  idea  of  two  separate  and,  to  a certain  extent,  ant  ago- 
nistic interests  at  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  if  this  be  the  true  idea, 
then  pharmacy  should  be  left  out  altogether.  I 'do  not  believe  it  is  the  tiue 
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idea, — do  not  beliqve  In  any  antagonism,  if  the  proper  men  be  selected,  and 
therefore  fear  no  such  difficulty. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Squibb 
for  his  statement  of  the  questions  involved ; and  the  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
to  call  another  meeting  of  the  College  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views 
thereon,  at  some  future  time. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


PROPOSED  PLAN 

FOR  THE  FUTURE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  U.  S.  PHARMACOPOEIA,  TO  BE  SUB- 
MITTED TO  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  ITS  ANNUAL 
MEETING  IN  CHICAGO,  IN  JUNE,  1S77. 

To  The  American  Medical  Association.-  — 

By  direction  of  The  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
the  following  plan  is  submitted  for  assuming  the  future  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  The  American  Medical  Association,  as  being  the  only  organized 
body  which  represcuts  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
may  fairly  claim  the  right  to  control  all  the  general  rigiits  and  interests  of  the 
profession  not  controlled  by  statute  law  ; and, 

Whereas,  “ The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America”  is  among 
the  most  important  of  such  general  rights  and  interests,  and  has  not  heretofore 
been  under  the  direct  control  of  this  Association,  but  has  been  managed  by  a 
representative  body  similar  to  this,  anti  for  the  most  part  embraced  in  this 
body,  though  representing  only  a small  part  of  the  medical  profession ; and, 

Whereas,  This  smaller  body,  known  as  ‘‘The  National  Convention  for  Revi- 
sing the  Pharmacopoeia,  ” has  given  evidence  that  its  plan  of  organization,  though 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  past,  is  insufficient  for  tne 
growing  necessities  of  the  present  and  the  future  materia  medica ; therefore  be  it 

Resoived,  First,  That  The  American  Medical  Association  does,  now  and  hereby 
assume  the  ownership  of  “ The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America.  ” 
And  as  the  superior  representative  body  of  the  organized  medical  profession, 
does,  now  and  hereby,  relieve  “ The  National  Convention  for  Revising  the  Phar- 
macopoeia” from  any  farther  acts  of  ownership,  control  or  management  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Resolved , Second,  That  the  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges,  which,  in  1870, 
sent  delegates  to  both  this  Association  and  the  National  Convention,  do,  through 
their  delegates  now  present,  relieve  the  officers  of  the  National  Convention  from 
the  duty  of  issuing  a call  for  a convention  in  1880,  as  provided  for  by  the  last 
convention ; and  that  any  society  or  college  which  does  not  desire  to  relieve  the 
officers  of  the  convention  of  1870  from  this  duty,  and  does  not  desire  that  these 
conventions  should  now  cease,  be  now  heard  through  its  delegates  in  this  body  ; 
and,  that  a failure  to  oppose  this  resolution  at  this  time  shall  be  construed  to  sig- 
nify acquiescence  in  its  object. 

Resolved , Third,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  notify  the  President 
of  the  National  Convention,  or  his  successor,  of  this  action  taken  by  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  request  him  not  to  issue  a call  fora  “General  Convention,  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1880,”  as  provided  for  by 
the  General  Convention  of  1870,  and  ask  him  to  make  his  decision  in  the  matter 
known  to  the  President  of  this  Association.  But,  if  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  or  his  successor  in  office,  should  fail  to  reply,  such  failure 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  acquiescence  in  this  action. 

Resolved , Fourth,  That  The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  hereafter  issued  only  by  the  authority  of  this  Association ; and  that  it  be  the 
only  standard  for  the  materia  medica  recognized  by  the  medical  profession  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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In  considering  this  preamble  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that,  this  Association  is 
the  only  organized  body  which  represents  the  medical  profession  of  this  country, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  the  only  representative  under  this  form  of  government,  of 
those  bodies,  which  in  other  civilized  nations  are  statutory,  and  form  parts  of  the 
general  governments.  This  country  can  never  have  a pharmacopoeia  as  Eng- 
land, Fiance,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  other  nations  have,  because 
its  form  of  government  refuses  to  interfere  legally,  or  at  least  effectively,  with 
the  freedom  of  the  people  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own  health  and  disea- 
ses. That  is,  the  rights  of  self-government  seem  to  imply  the  rights  of  self-de- 
struction, provided  this  latter  be  done  in  a slow  universal  and  popular  way  by 
self-medication. 

From  about  1808  to  about  1818,  the  question  gradually  forced  itself  upon  the 
self-constituted  medical  profession  of  this  country,  whether  it  should  continue, 
as  the  art  of  medicine  progressed,  to  drift  along  without  a standard  for  the  ma- 
teria medica,  depending  upon  the  standards  brought  with  the  literature  and  the 
people  of  the  older  nations,  or  attempt  to  form  a national  standard  of  its  own. 
The  confusion  introduced  from  abroad  by  the  differences  in  the  imported  stand- 
ards;— the  differences  in  climate,  habits  and  education,  which,  by  causing  the 
health  and  diseases  to  differ,  rendered  the  European  standards  less  appropriate 
to  this  country ; — and  finally  the  growth  of  a medical  profession,  and  a materia 
medica,  moulded  upon  the  conditions  of  health  and  distase  in  a new  climate  and 
country,  seem,  by  1820,  to  have  decided  the  question,  and  the  present  Pharma- 
copoeia then  originated  in  a voluntary  organization  of  a small  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, called  together  for  that  sole  purpose.  This  body  called  itself  “ The 
National  Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia.”  It  had  no  legal  status 
then,  and  has  none  now,  and  controls  and  revises  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  com- 
mon consent  and  acceptance  of  the  general  profession,  and  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  work  well  done.  It,  however,  now  owns  the  current  revision  by  a 
copyright  taken  out  in  the  name  of  its  Chairman  of  “The  Committee  of  Final 
Revision  and  Publication.” 

This  National  Convention,’  meeting  once  in  ten  years,  has  always  consisted  of 
a few  delegates  from  a few  of  the  medical  societies  and  colleges  of  the  country, 
and  up  to  1840  it  consisted  of  medical  men  only.  In  1840  it  invited  the  co-ope- 
ration, by  delegates  of  incorporated  colleges  of  pharmacy,  and  since  that  time 
this  important  element  has  grown,  with  the  progress  of  pharmaceutical  knowl- 
edge, until  in  the  last  convention  the  pharmaceutical  delegates  were  numerous 
and  active,  numbering  21  to  39  medical  delegates.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  one  of  the  important  general  interests 
of  the  profession,  and  that  The  American  Medical  Association  is  the  organiza- 
tion which  best, — if  it  be  not  the  only  one  which  fairly— represents  the  general 
profession  of  the  country,  then  it  follows  that  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  not  the  National  Convention,  has  the  right  to  control  and  manage  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  And  it  also  follows  that  it  is  among  the  most  important  of  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  The  Association,  and  among  the  gravest  of  its  respon- 
sibilities, botli  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 

That  the  plan  of  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  this  convention  has  been  em- 
inently successful  and  sufficient  up  to  1850  or  I860,  will  not  be  doubted  b}r  any 
reasonable  person,  for  the  testimony  of  the  great  mass  of  the  profession  will  be 
heartily,  promptly  and  thankfully  accorded  to  this  proposition.  But  that  this 
plan  is  insufficient  now,  and  likely  to  be  still  more  insufficient  in  the  future,  is,  to 
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say  the  least,  highly  probable.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
probability  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  success,  if  not  the  very 
existence,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  past  has  depended  upon  the  individual 
ability,  energy  and  enterprise  of  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache  as  the  authors  of  the 
IT.  S.  Dispensatory,  and  that  their  services  are  no  longer  available.  The  Dis- 
pensatory, the  most  successful  medical  book  of  the  age,  was  a private  enterprise 
of  the  authors,  and  has  never  had  any  official  connection  with  the  National  Con- 
vention or  the  Pharmacopoeia.  But  it  embraced  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
as  no  other  book  could  legally  do,  and  was  so  necessary  to  the  design  or  plan  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  for  definition  of  its  meaning  and  intent,  and  so  essential  as 
a commentary  upon  it ; and  was  so  useful  as  containing  also  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia and  a large  amount  of  collateral  therapeutic  information,  that  it  over- 
shadowed, as  well  as  embraced,  the  Pharmacopoeia,  so  that  comparatively  few 
persons  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  as  a separate  and  as  the  authoritative 
book.  Hence  the  success  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  depended  on  its  trustworthiness 
and  utility  to  the  profession,  and  these  qualities  were  only  realized  through  the 
Dispensatory  and  its  authors ; and  they  by  the  pecuniary  success  of  their  book 
were  well  paid  for  their  labors  on  both  books. 

Now,  had  this  condition  of  things  continued  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
have  disturbed  it,  and  The  American  Medical  Association  could  not  only  well 
afford  to  waive  its  right  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  should  have  lent  its  full 
support  to  the  National  Convention.  Unfortunately  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, however,  Dr.  Bache  died  in  1864,  and  Dr.  Wood  became  too  infirm  to 
continue  his  labors,  and  since  the  revision  of  1860  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  for 
the  first  time  been  left  to  stand  alone,  while  the  original  design  of  being  com- 
paratively useless  without  the  Dispensatory,  has  been  adhered  to. 

The  question  then  came  to  be,  May  not  the  design  be  changed  so  as  to  make  a 
pharmacopoeia  that  would  not  need  a dispensatory,  without  changing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Convention  ? And  this  question  is  still  open. 

If  such  a pharmacopoeia  could  be  made,  it  must,  however,  involve  the  ability 
and  the  labor  of  both  pharmacopoeia  and  the  dispensatory  to  a certain  extent. 
The  last  “ Committee  of  Final  Revision  and  Publication”  were  acting  under 
these  precise  conditions,  and  had  the  necessary  ability,  but  they  did  not  give  the 
necessary  labor  to  the  work — or  at  least  the  work  as  done  leads  directly  to  this 
conclusion.  Why  they  did  not  give  the  labor  cannot  be  known.  But  one  thing 
is  very  certain,  and  that  is,  that  no  set  of  men,  such  as  are  proper  and  able  to 
perform  the  duties  of  this  Committee,  can  afford  to  give  the  time  and  do  the 
work  for  nothing,  and  this  was  precisely  what  was  demanded  of  the  last  Com- 
mittee. It  did  far  more  than  it  could  afford  to  do,  and  far  more  than  the  pro- 
fession had  a right  to  ask  or  to  accept  from  it  unpaid,  but  yet  failed  to  sustain 
the  high  character  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  to  put  it  upon  any  self-sustaining 
basis.  Can  any  future  Committee  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  more,  or  to  do 
as  much,  without  an  entire  change  of  organization  to  some  plan  that  will  ade- 
quately pay  for  the  ability  and  labor  involved  ? Or  can  a transfer  to  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  obtain  a new  plan  which  is  likely  to  do  better  ? These 
are  the  questions  now  under  consideration.  This  writer,  for  himself,  answers 
the  first  of  these  questions  in  the  negative,  very  decidedly  ; and  for  the  second, 
sees  no  way  of  deciding  it  without  an  earnest  trial,  and  believes  that  a trial  of 
it  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  wise,  and  proper  to  be  undertaken  at  this  time. 

The  American  Medical  Association  may,  however,  well  hesitate  to  adopt  this 
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conclusion  ; and  if  it  be  thought  unwise  to  disturb  the  present  plan,  it  is  only 
necessary  so  to  decide  by  a negative  vote  on  this  preamble,  when  the  whole 
matter  will  be  allowed  to  drop  without  farther  loss  of  time  to  The  Association. 

Should  it  be  thought  best  to  modify  the  present  plan  without  abandoniug  it, 
the  modifications  desired  must  be  developed  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Lut,  should  it  be  decided  to  accept  the  propositions  of  this  preamble,  then  the 
resolutions  will  be  necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

FIRST  RESOLUTION. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  resolution  is  a mere  plain  declaration  of  ownership 
based  upon  an  assumed  right  of  ownership  which  has  been  already  argued. 

The  second  clause,  however,  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  In  adopting  this 
portion  of  the  resolution  The  Association  may,  though  probably  it  will  not — 
meet  with  opposition  from  the  officers  of  the  National  Convention.  This 
Association,  as  the  superior  body,  and  even  embracing  the  very  elements  of 
the  National  Convention,  may  relieve  it  and  assume  its  functions  and  work, 
and  may  even  carry  these  out  in  its  own  way,  yet  the  officers  of  the  Convention 
may  decline  to  be  relieved,  and  may  call  a convention  in  1880,  as  provided  for 
by  the  Convention  of  1870.  There  might  then  be  two  pharmacopoeias,  and 
the  practical  result  of  this  to  the  profession  would  be  a conflict  of  authority  and 
no  pharmacopoeia  at  all.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  this  country  to  prevent 
there  being  as  many  pharmacopoeias  as  there  are  treatises  on  surgery  or 
obstetrics,  except  an  harmonious  agreement  in  the  profession  to  recognize  but 
one  as  standard  authority.  The  one  which  has  been  so  recognized  and  upheld 
is  now  secured  by  copyright  to  the  supeiior  officer  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, and  neither  its  name  or  text  could  be  justly  taken  without  his  consent  or 
acquiescence.  When  the  copyright  of  the  present  or  current  revision  expires 
is  not  kno.wn,  but  it  probably  does  not  extend  beyond  the  time  of  the  next 
convention  in  1880.  The  writer,  as  a delegate  to  the  last  two  conventions,  has 
not  been  able  to  find  out  anything  about  this  copyright,  and  the  Committee  of 
Revision  in  which  he  served  in  1800-61,  when  seeking  information  in  regard  to 
it  from  the  publishers  by  resolution  of  the  Committee,  was  refused,  so  that  all 
that  may  be  said  on  this  point  is  inferential.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Convention  of  1870,  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
calling  a new  convention  in  1880  (see  “Proceedings  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion ” as  published  in  the  present  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia),  may,  without 
violation  of  justice  and  reason,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  important  trust  and 
responsibility,  decline  to  be  relieved  of  this  duty  without  some  action  that  may 
be  acceptable  to  them  as  adequate  and  sufficient. 

In  a conference  upon  this  point,  had  with  the  President  of  the  Convention 
of  1870,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Revision,  and  who  holds 
the  present  copyright,  he  was  understood  to  say  that  he  could  not  decline  to 
issue  the  call  for  a convention  in  1880  when  the  prescribed  time  should  arrive, 
namely,  May  1,  1879,  unless  relieved  from  that  duty  by  authority  of  the  bodies 
represented  in  the  Convention  of  1870,  whose  delegates  had  in  the  Convention, 
imposed  that  duty  upon  him  or  his  successors  in  office.  But  that  upon  being 
satisfied  that  he  was  so  relieved  by  the  bodies  under  whose  direction  he  was 
acting,  he  might  decide  not  to  issue  the  call  in  1879,  whereupon,  the  conven- 
tion would  of  course  fail.  Then,  should  this  call  be  not  issued  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1879,  the  revisions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  National  Convention 
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would  cease,  aud  this  Association  might  take  up  the  revisions  in  any  way  it 
might  adopt,  without  conflict,  or  disturbance  in  the  continuity  of  the  work. 

SECOND  RESOLUTION. 

The  societies  and  colleges  referred  to  and  appealed  to  in  this  resolution,  and 
which  were  represented  in  both  bodies  in  1870,  and  which  have  been  generally 
present  in  this  Association  every  year  since  that  time,  constituted  the  entire 
medical  representation  in  the  Convention  of  1870.  That  is,  with  two  excep- 
tions, they  constituted  the  entire  medical  portion  of  the  Convention.  These 
societies  and  colleges  are  as  follows : 

STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES:  3. 

Maine  Medical  Association. 

Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

LOCAL  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES  : 4. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Maryland. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  : 2. 

Medical  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Medical  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES  : 14. 

St.  Louis  Medical  College. 

Missouri  Medical  College. 

Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

National  Medical  College  of  Washington. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Washington  University  of  Baltimore. 

University  of  Buffalo. 

University  of  Nashville. 

University  of  Maryland. 

University  of  Virginia. 

Medical  Department  of  Georgetown  College. 

Women’s  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

These  made  up  the  total  medical  representation  constituting  the  National 
Convention  of  1870.  Two  of  these  bodies,  namely,  The  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  Louisville,  and  The  University  of  Virginia,  were  not  represented 
that  year  in  this  Association,  but  have  been  since.  And  one,  namely,  The 
Women’s  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  has  never  been  represented  in  this 
Association,  and  but  once  in  the  National  Convention. 

In  addition  to  these  twenty-three  medical  organizations,  the  following  eight 
incorporated  colleges  of  pharmacy  were  represented  by  delegates,  most  of 
whom  were  present : 
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Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

New  York  College  of  Pharmacy. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  Baldwin  University. 

Pharmaceutical  College  of  Howard  University. 

These  twenty-three  medical  and  eight  pharmaceutical  organizations  made  up 
the  entire  Convention,  and  represented  twelve  States. 

In  1850,  five  medical  societies,  eleven  medical  colleges,  and  two  colleges  of 
pharmacy — eighteen  organizations  in  all,  representing  eight  States — made  up  the 
Convention  ; and  in  1860,  six  medical  societies,  six  medical  colleges,  the  Army 
and  Navy,  fourteen  medical  organizations  and  four  colleges  of  pharmacy — 
eighteen  in  all,  representing  eight  States  and  the  general  government — constitu- 
ted the  Convention  of  that  decennial  period. 

Now  the  object  of  this  second  resolution  is  to  relieve  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1870,  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  of  calling  a new  convention 
in  1880,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  doing  this  so  completely  and  so  well 
as  to  provide  for  its  being  done  by  the  very  organizations,  or  a majority  of  them, 
which  imposed  the  duty.  In  order  to  do  this  fairly  and  fully,  a copy  of  this 
proposed  plan  will  be  carefully  sent  by  mail  to  every  delegate  of  the  Convention 
of  1870,  so  that  the  bodies  they  represented  may  be  fairly  notified  beforehand, 
and  in  time  to  organize  an  opposition  to  this  resolution,  or  to  the  entire  plan, 
should  they  so  desire,  when  it  is  presented  to  this  Association  at  Chicago,  in 
June  next.  But  should  a majority  of  these  organizations  fail  to  offer  opposition 
to  this  resolution  when  presented,  such  failure,  after  this  notification  before- 
hand of  its  significance  and  force,  may  be  fairly  and  justly  construed  to  mean 
acquiescence. 

Should  there  be  no  opposition,  or  only  an  opposition  of  a minority  of  the 
Convention  of  1870,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  officers  would  accept 
the  proposition,  and  would  agree  not  to  issue  the  call. 

THIRD  RESOLUTION. 

This  resolution  explains  itself  and  merely  carries  out  the  object  of  the  second 
resolution.  Should  the  President  of  the  National  Convention,  or  his  successor, 
decline  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  issuing  the  call,  he  must  do  so  by  a 
reply  to  that  effect.  Then  the  President  of  this  Association  would  report  this 
answer  at  the  meeting  of  1878,  when  The  Association  would  decide  whether  to 
carry  out  its  plan  independently  of  the  action  of  the  officers  of  the  Convention 
of  1870  or  not.  If  it  should  then  decide  to  carry  out  its  plan,  and  this  decision 
should  be  concurred  in  by  the  delegates  from  the  bodies  hitherto  represented 
in  the  National  Convention,  or  by  a majority  of  them,  who  will  now  come  up 
to  this  Association  in  1877  prepared  for  this  issue ; then  a call  for  a new  con- 
vention in  1880  must  fail  if  made,  because  the  bodies  called  upon  are  all  parts 
of  this  Association,  and  if  in  favor  of  its  plan,  would  not  send  delegates  to 
the  old  organization ; and  because  there  are  no  organizations  in  this  nation, 
outside  of  this  Association,  which  could  fairly  represent  the  general  medical 
profession,  to  respond  to  such  a call. 
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. It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
National  Convention  would  fail  to  respond  promptly  and  decisively  to  any  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  this  Association,  one  way  or  the  other.  Yet 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a failure  which  would  embarrass  this  Association, 
and  might  delay  its  final  action  beyond  the  annual  meeting  of  1878,  it  is  thought 
better  to  make  any  such  failure  to  be  construed  into  acquiescence  by  fair  and 
due  notification  to  that  effect  within  the  resolution. 

FOURTH  RESOLUTION. 

The  question  of  competency  being  assumed  as  settled,  this  resolution  declares 
that  the  Pharmacopoeia  shall  hereafter  be  issued  only  by  the  authority  of  this  Asso- 
ciation ; and  that  when  thus  issued  it  shall  be  the  only  standard  for  the  materia 
medica  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States. 

This  resolution,  if  adopted,  gives  all  the  authority  this  body  has  the  power  to 
give.  This  authority  is  greater  than  that  of  the  National  Convention,  because 
this  Association  is  greater  in  its  representative  capacity.  Beyond  this,  however, 
no  authority  would  be  needed,  or  would  be  of  much  avail  to  save  the  standard 
from  failure,  if  it  did  not  deserve  the  authority  claimed  for  it.  No  work  of 
this  kind  can,  in  this  country,  long  maintain  an  authority  which  it  does  not 
merit ; and  every  work  of  this  kind  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  accepted  and  sus- 
tained as  authoritative,  without  strain  upon  its  enabling  source,  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount,  accuracy  and  utility  of  the  knowledge  it  supplies.  This  has 
been  well  illustrated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself.  Up  to  1860  inclusive  it  was 
accepted  as  the  best  attainable  authority,  and  was  received  and  respected  as 
such.  But  the  revision  of  1870,  though  its  authority  is  the  same  and  its  organi- 
zation unchanged,  has  already,  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  its  publication, 
lost  so  much  ground  as  to  make  some  movement  of  reform  imperative. 

Hence,  if  this  Association  should  assume  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  should  fail  to  produce  a good  one  ; and  after  producing  a 
good  one  should  fail  to  maintain  its  relations  to  the  progress  of  the  materia 
medica,  by  constant  care  and  labor,  no  authority  inside  or  outside  of  The  Asso- 
ciation would  avail  to  save  it  from  failure.  There  is  in  this  country,  through 
defective  teaching  of  the  materia  medica  in  medical  schools,  a growing  tendency 
to  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  that  worst  kind  of  empiricism,  which  is  based  on 
the  incomplete  observations  of  imperfectly  trained  faculties  in  medical  men.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  prevent  such  anarchy  and  confusion  in  the 
materia  medica  ; and  it  is  probable  that  nothing  does  more  to  prevent  it  than  a 
strong  and  good  pharmacopoeia,  kept  well  up  to  the  true  progress  of  the  time, 
while  nothing  tends  more  toward  therapeutic  confusion  and  empiricism  than  a 
weak  pharmacopoeia,  revised  at  intervals  so  long  as  to  perpetuate  errors  of  ob- 
servation and  research  against  the  influence  of  modern  progress. 


This  preamble  and  resolutions,  if  adopted  now,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1878,  will  establish  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  in  this  Association,  and  then  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
should  appear  among  the  “ Ordinances  ” of  the  Association. 

Then,  having  assumed  the  ownership  and  control,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  its  proper  management  in  the  “ Plan  of  Organization”  of  The  Associa- 
tion. 
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The  Association  is  not  only  a migratory  body,  but  its  elements  change  mate- 
rially from  year  to  year,  while  this  pharmacopoeia  interest  should  be  as  fixed 
and  as  permanent  as  possible,  because  those  who  have  it  in  charge  must  train 
themselves  to  the  special  work,  and  then  keep  themselves  up  to  the  progress  of 
the  time  by  continuous  labor  in  that  special  direction.  And  the  longer  such 
persons  serve  at  the  work  the  easier  it  will  be  for  them  to  do  it  well,  and  the 
more  valuable  will  their  services  become  to  The  Association,  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  work  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  here  proposed  to  delegate  the  entire  control 
and  management  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  a council  to  be  formed  for  the  special 
purpose,  to  be  called  The  Pharmacopoeial  Council  of  The  American  Medical 
Association,  and  to  provide  for  this  council  by  a new  article  of  the  by-laws  to 
follow  the  article  on  the  Judicial  Council. 

To  provide  properly  for  this  the  following  resolutions  would  be  necessary : 

Resolved , That  article  XII.  of  the  by-laws  on  “ New  Business”  be  placed  next 
after  article  X.  “Of  the  Previous  Question,”  and  be  numbered  XI.,  and  that 
the  present  article  XI.,  “ Judicial  Council,”  be  numbered  XII.,  instead  of  XI. 

Resolved,  That  the  by-laws  of  The  Association  be  amended  by  the  introduction 
of  a new  article,  to  be  as  follows : 

XIII.  PHAEMAOOPCEIAL  COUNCIL. 

There  shall  be  a council  established,  to  be  called  “ The  Pharmacopoeial  Coun- 
cil of  The  American  Medical  Association,”  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  the  en- 
tire charge,  control  and  management  of  “ The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  of  America,”  under  the  ownership  and  supervision  of  this  Association,  and 
for  the  benefit  and  interest  of  the  general  medical  profession,  as  represented  in 
this  Association. 

This  council  may  obtain  for  itself  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  if  such  incorporation  should  be  found  by  the  council  to 
be  necessary  or  useful  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 

This  council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  obtained  as  follows  : 

First — A President,  who  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  as  prescribed  for  Per- 
manent Secretary,  and  who  shall  hold  office  on  the  same  tenure  and  conditions  ; 
except,  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Nominating  Committee  to  present  a 
name  for  a new  President  at  any  annual  meeting  of  The  Association,  either  of 
its  own  motion,  or  at  the  written  request  of  any  three  members  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeial Council,  addressed  to  the  President  of  The  Association. 

Second — The  Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  shall  each  be  invited  in  the  name  of  this  Association,  bjr  its 
President,  to  select  and  appoint  a suitable  officer  from  each  medical  corps,  to 
serve  as  a member  of  this  council,  and  to  accredit  such  officer  to  this  Associa- 
tion as  one  of  the  four  delegates  from  each  medical  corps. 

In  case  either  or  both  the  Surgeon-Generals  should  decline  this  invitation,  or 
in  case  either  or  both  should,  at  any  time  after  appointing,  withdraw  their 
representatives  from  this  councd  without  appointing  successors,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  President  of  this  Association  to  fill  such  vacancies  from  the 
members  of  The  Association  until  the  next  succeeding  annual  meeting.  Then 
such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Nominating  Committee  and  the  vote  of  The 
Association,  as  provided  in  the  case  of  President  of  the  Council. 
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It  shall  be  competent  for  an}'  three  members  of  this  Pliarmacopoeial  Council 
at  any  time  to  make  a written  request  to  the  President  of  this  Association  to 
have  either  of  the  members,  herein  provided  for,  removed  from  the  Council  and 
replaced  by  another  selection  and  appointment ; and  upon  receiving  such  a 
request,  the  President  shall  communicate  it  to  the  Surgeon- General  concerned 
in  it,  and  support  it,  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  be  for  the  best  interests  of  The 
Association  and  the  medical  profession. 

Third — The  President  of  this  Association  shall,  by  a communication  to  the 
President  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  invite  that  Association 
to  be  represented  in  this  Council  by  two  members  selected  from  that  body  in 
the  same  way  that  the  President  of  the  Council  is  selected  by  this  body,  and 
to  accredit  such  members,  so  elected,  to  the  President  of  this  Association  to 
serve  as  councillors. 

In  case  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  should  decline  this  invita- 
tion, or,  in  case  after  electing  it  should  withdraw  either  or  both  its  representa- 
tives without  electing  successors,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  President  of 
this  Association  to  fill  such  vacancies  from  the  members  of  this  Association 
until  the  next  succeeding  annual  meeting.  Then  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
by  the  nominating  committee  and  the  vote  of  The  Association,  as  provided  in 
the  case  of  President  of  the  Council. 

It  shall  be  competent  for  any  three  members  of  this  Pliarmacopoeial  Council, 
at  any  time,  to  make  a written  request  to  the  President  of  this  Association  to 
have  either  of  the  members  herein  provided  for,  removed  from  the  council, 
and  replaced  by  another  election ; and  upon  receiving  such  a request  the  Presi- 
dent shall  communicate  it  to  the  President  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  support  it,  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
The  Association  and  the  medical  profession. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Council,  as  soon  as  the  means  at  its  command 
will  admit,  to  select  and  appoint  a qualified  expert  as  Actuary  of  the  Council. 
This  officer  shall  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  and  Editor,  and  shall  devote 
his  entire  time  and  services  to  the  Council  under  the  direction  of  its  President, 
but  shall  have  no  vote. 

The  Pliarmacopoeial  Council  thus  constituted,  shall  organize  at  the  call  of  its 
President,  and  make  its  own  regulations  and  by-laws,  and  three  members  shall 
constitute  a quorum.  When  duly  organized,  it  shall  hold  the  copyright  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  trust  for  this  Association,  and  shall  expend  the  income  from 
the  copyright  in  payment  of  the  services  and  expenses  of  the  council  and  the 
experts  it  may  have  occasion  to  employ ; but  shall  incur  no  expense  which 
cannot  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  its  own  work.  It  shall  make  a brief 
summary  report  of  its  proceedings  annually  to  The  Association  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  standing  committees. 

PRECEPT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

It  shall  be  the  sole  duty  of  the  Council  to  make,  revise,  publish  and  control 
the  Pharmacopoeia  in  trust  for  this  Association,  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  following  instructions. 
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The  title  shall  be 

THE  PHARMACOPOEIA 

OF  THE 

United  States  of  America. 

Revision. 


ISSUED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Revised 18—. 

Published 18 -. 

PLACE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

Publisheb's  Impbiot. 

And  no  other  matter  shall  appear  on  the  title  page. 

On  the  second  page,  or  reverse  of  the  title  page,  the  notification  of  copyright 
shall  be  placed. 

The  third  page  shall  be  occupied  by  the  title  of  the  Council,  the  name  and 
address  of  each  member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Actuary,  and  any  brief  notice 
the  Council  may  have  to  publish  in  regard  to  its  official  duties. 

On  the  fifth  page  the  preface  shall  be  commenced,  this  to  be  followed  by  a 
table  of  contents. 

That  pharmacopoeia  is  the  best  which  is  of  most  use  to  the  average  physician 
and  pharmacist  on  the  day  in  which  it  is  used ; not  of  most  use  in  that  high 
degree  of  conservatism  which  rejects  all  that  has  not  drifted  into  universal 
application,  nor  of  most  use  in  catering,  to  the  common  appetite  for  novelty  and 
polypharmacy ; but  in  equally  guarding  against  both  extremes. 

A pharmacopoeia  for  the  present  and  future  should  uot  only  embrace  the  es- 
tablished materia  medica,  hut  practically  the  whole  materia  medica.  It  should 
not  only  be  a standard  of  quality,  composition  and  strength  of  the  old,  but  also 
a standard  of  knowledge  for  that  which  is  new  in  advancing  the  art  of  medicine. 
Its  object  should  not  be  original  research,  but  to  examine  and  epitomize  and  re- 
cord the  results  of  current  research  in  a form  adapted  to  current  use,  and  to 
separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  Such  a plan  embraces  fully  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  past,  hut  adds  to  it  an  element  which  the  progress  and  fertility  of  the  age 
has  now  come  to  demand. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  should  no  longer  be  of  the  character  of  a catalogue,  dic- 
tionary, and  formulary.  It  should  aim  at  a clear  and  complete  separation  and 
identification  of  that  grade  or  quality  of  each  substance  which,  only,  is  to  be 
used  in  medicine  ; and  as  the  sole  authorized  standard  of  a large  profession, 
involving  an  important  public  interest,  the  greatest  accuracy  of  observation  and 
expression  should  be  attained.  No  testimony  should  be  accepted  without  close 
scrutiny,  nor  any  trustworthy  information  be  disregarded. 

In  striving  for  its  general  object  of  greatest  practical  utility  to  the  greatest 
number  of  persons,  it  must  necessarily  deal  with  a great  variety  of  substances, 
simple  and  compound,  old  and  new,  well-known  and  little  known,  permanent 
and  ephemeral.  Such  differences  naturally  tend  to  divide  these  substances  into 
two  classes,  requiring  very  different  treatment. 

First , Those  which  have  attained  to  an  established  character  and  common 
use  through  prolonged  experience,  and  which,  from  the  universality  of  their 
application,  are  of  primary  importance  ; and, 

Second , Those  of  more  recent  origin,  and  not  established  character,  of  which 
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much  less  is  known,  and  of  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  more,  lest  they 
be  lost  through  imperfect  or  unreasonable  representation  and  misapplication 
whilst  in  the  condition  of  fashionable  novelties. 

The  first  class  constitutes  the  standard  Pharmacopoeia  proper ; but  the  second 
is  scarcely  less  important  in  modern  times,  because  it  is  the  basis  of  supply  and 
progress  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  proper,  and  as  such,  should  no  longer  be  left  un- 
organized and  uncared  for  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  interest. 

Substances  belonging  to  the  first  class  should  remain  practically  unchanged, 
or  be  changed  only  with  great  caution  and  for  undoubted  reasons.  The  only 
thing  to  be  undertaken  with  this  class  is  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  composition 
and  description ; to  throw  around  its  substances  greater  safeguards  as  advanc- 
ing knowledge  enables  this  to  be  done ; and,  from  time  to  time,  discard  from 
and  add  to  the  number,  as  advancing  knowledge  may  disqualify  or  qualify 
substances  for  this  class.  As  the  more  permanent  part  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
this  class  should  be  revised  once  in  five  years. 

Substances  belonging  to  the  second  class  require  equally  to  be  treated  of,  but 
in  a very  different  way.  The  pharmacopoeial  interest  in  them  requires  that 
they  be  taken  from  the  current  literature  as  early  as  practicable,  their  nature 
and  character  ascertained,  the  testimony  concerning  them  collected,  discrimin- 
ated and  epitomized,  and  whatever  is  most  trustworthy  and  most  probable  con- 
cerning them  be  presented  in  a compact  form  for  easy  habitual  reference,  in 
order  to  give  direction  and  definition  to  their  application  while  on  trial  for 
admission  to  the  more  permanent  part  of  the  materia  medica.  The  professional 
testimony  in  regard  to  these  novelties  often  accumulates  rapidly,  is  generally 
confused,  and  often  conflicting,  irrational  and  sensational,  and  to  examine  this 
critically  and  present  the  results  as  they  may  be  reached,  will  require  contin- 
uous labor  and  frequent  publication.  Hence,  this  second  class  of  substances 
cannot  properly  be  associated  with  the  first,  but  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
volume,  to  be  issued  and  revised  annually. 

The  title  of  this  volume  shall  be 
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It  should  aim  to  embrace  all  the  prominent  substances  and  compounds  of  the 
current  and  unstable  portion  of  the  materia  medica,  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  most  correct  and  trustworthy  information  concerning  them  that  is  attaina- 
ble at  the  time  of  the  revisions.  This  work  should  be  done  in  such  a way  as  to 
serve  as  a rational  guide  to  indicate  the  rejection,  or  the  more  or  less  cautious 
application  of  novelties  in  the  materia  medica,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  saving 
the  good,  condemning  the  bad,  and  placing  that  which  is  doubtful  under  condi- 
tions favorable  to  a discriminating  trial. 

The  book  should  be  simply  regarded  as  an  organized  means  of  presenting  to 
the  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  a periodical  summary  of  important 
and  useful  information,  upon  which  more  accurate  knowledge  may  accumulate 
in  a more  methodical  manner  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Its  authoritative 
connection  with  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  coming  from  the  same  source,  and  as  the 
basis  of  future  revisions  of  that  book,  should  give  it  a standard  character,  and 
will  command  for  it  an  influence  propoi'tionate  to  its  unbiased  truthfulness,  and 
the  amount  of  trustworthy  information  it  supplies. 

Remarks  upon  the  Proposed  Council  and  its  Precepts. 

Provision  in  the  “Plan  of  Organization  ” of  The  Association  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  might  come  either  under  the  head  of  the  “ Reg- 
ulations ” or  “By-Laws.” 

Preference  is  here  given  to  the  latter  place,  because  it  seems  appropriate  that 
it  should  follow  the  plan  already  adopted  in  the  establishment  of  the  “ Judicial 
Council,”  since  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  action  in  relation  to  that  council. 

The  first  resolution  places  the  present  article  on  “New  Business  ” next  after 
that  on  the  “ Previous  Question,”  because  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  that  place, 
and  because  as  a small  article  it  would  be  of  more  easy  access  there,  and  less  lia- 
ble to  be  overlooked  than  if  at  the  end  of  the  voluminous  by-laws  here  proposed. 

The  next  resolution  creates  and  sets  forth  the  new  article  “XIII.,  Pharma- 
copoeia! Council,”  and  the  whole  is  proposed  as  one  by-law,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
“ Judicial  Council.” 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  proposed  by-law  in  regard  to  title,  object,  trust  and 
responsibility  of  this  Council,  explains  itself. 

The  second  paragraph  authorizes  the  Council  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation, 
if  necessary.  This  Coimcil  may  hold  its  property,  such  as  copyrights,  books, 
records,  etc.,  as  they  accumulate,  in  the  name  of  its  president  as  an  individual, 
as  has  been  done  hitherto  under  the  National  Convention.  But  as  the  president, 
as  an  individual,  is  liable  to  be  changed  by  death,  resignation  or  removal,  aud  as 
president  of  an  unincorporated  body,  has  no  recognition  in  law,  it  is  probable 
that  an  act  of  incorporation  for  such  a Council  would  be  desirable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  the  interests  of  The  Association  in  the  copyrights  and 
other  property.  The  legal  status  acquired  by  an  act  of  incorporation  would  sim- 
ply put  the  Council  in  a position  to  protect  and  defend  its  copyrights  and  other 
property,  and  enable  it  to  make  lawful  contracts  and  enforce  them. 

The  next  paragraph,  which  makes  the  Council  to  consist  of  five  members,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  consideration  and  consultation.  "V  arious  numbers, 
from  three  to  eight,  have  been  thought  of,  and  on  an  hypothesis  of  each  num- 
ber, a scheme  or  theory  for  the  work  has  been  discussed,  and  the  proposition  in 
its  present  form  is  the  neat  result  arrived  at,  from  the  following  prominent  con- 
siderations : 
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The  work,  though  laborious  and  voluminous,  is  continuous,  and  thus  would 
not  exceed  the  capacity  of  two  industrious  men  trained  to  such  work.  About 
one-half  of  the  work  is  literary  research  and  reference,  and  the  summing  up 
and  arranging  of-  abstracts  from  current  literature.  The  other  half  is  clerical  and 
operative ; about  one-lialf  of  this,  perhaps,  being  expert  laboratory  work. 

Whatever  might  be  the  number  composing  the  Council,  this  second  half  of 
the  work  would,  of  necessity,  devolve  upon  a president  and  actuary,  because 
the  duties  involved  are  executive  and  manual,  and,  therefore,  must  be  localized 
and  uninterrupted.  That  is,  they  must  be  done  continuously  at  some  fixed  place 
of  business  accessible  to  contact  and  correspondence.  A large  proportion  of  this 
half  of  the  work  is  provided  for  outside  of  the  Council  proper,  by  the  office  of 
actuary,  whose  time  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  work.  Hence,  a well- 
trained  expert  actuary,  after  a few  years’  experience,  would  be  capable  of  doing 
half  the  the  work,  including  all  the  manual  or  operative  laboratory  work,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  clerical  work.  This  would  leave  for  the  Council  proper,  the 
other  half  of  the  work,  of  which  the  president,  as  executive  officer,  must,  of 
necessity,  do  a pretty  large  share.  And  if  the  president  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  the  work,  wutli  sufficient  ability  and  industry,  he  and  an  actuary  could  do  it 
all.  But  there  is  probably  no  president  accessible  to  this  Association  who  could 
give  up  the  whole,  or  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  this  work,  and,  therefore,  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  first  half  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  other  members  of 
such  a Council,  and  such  an  amount  could  not  fairly  and  reasonably  be  expected 
from  a smaller  number  than  four  men.  Hence  the  labor  has  been  adjusted  to 
five  councillors  and  an  actuary. 

But  the  most  important  function  of  such  a Council  has  yet  to  be  alluded  to, 
namely,  the  sitting  in  judgment,  or  in  council,  upon  the  details  of  so  important 
an  interest,  and  the  question  here  comes  up  as  to  how  many  of  such  men  as  are 
available  to  tins  Association,  are  necessary  to  the  deliberative  or  judicial  duties 
of  such  a Council,  to  secure  a high  degree  of  soundness  and  of  wise  discrimina- 
tion in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  ; and  how  many  are  necessaiy  to 
give  that  diversity  of  character,  of  knowledge  and  of  experience  and  taste, 
whose  average  makes  up  sound  judgment.  No  such  result  can  be  expected  from 
a very  small  body,  because  it  cannot  contain  the  elements  necessary  ; while  in 
large  bodies  the  difficulties  of  harmonious  agreement  and  action,  increased  by 
the  difficulties  of  securing  prompt  attendance  at  meetings,  overbalance  the  ad- 
vantages of  greater  aggregate  ability. 

Again,  the  income  from  their  work,  if  it  be  well  done,  will,  within  a moderate 
time,  pay  a few  men  for  the  time  and  labor  they  give,  but  would  not  pay  a large 
number  of  men. 

Again,  it  is  extremely  important  to  the  best  interests  of  such  a Council  that 
there  should  be  a just  relation  between  the  value  of  the  labor  and  the  vote  of 
each  member.  That  is,  if  the  votes  be  of  equal  value  the  labor  should  be  equal 
as  the  only  basis  for  such  value.  This  relation  is  much  harder  to  obtain  in  large 
bodies  than  in  small.  The  larger  the  number  the  more  there  will  be  to  go  to  the 
meetings  and  vote  on  insufficient  grounds,  thus  weakening  those  votes  which 
are  based  on  greater  labor.  In  such  a body  there  should  be  no  one  who  does 
not  work  earnestly  and  actively  ; and  such  work  only,  brings  the  knowledge  how 
to  vote  aright,  and  makes  all  votes  of  equal  intrinsic  value.  Then,  only  a few 
such  votes  are  necessary  to  good  average  results. 

Small  bodies  are  apt  to  be  arbitrary,  dogmatic,  self-sufficient,  and  stubborn— 
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that  is,  arc  apt  to  partake  of  the  character  of  single  individuals,  and  to  lose  the 
advantages  of  counsel.  Large  bodies  are  apt  to  he  inharmonious  and  to  spend 
much  time  in  unprofitable  discussion  ; and  are  more  liable  to  an  illiberal  minority 
in  proportion  to  their  size. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  five  is  the  exact  number  which  avoids  the  two  ex- 
tremes, but  it  is  a number  which  seems  to  divide  and  balance  well,  and  to  be 
sufficiently  near  the  proper  number  to  justify  a trial.  If  it  should  be  objected 
to,  the  objection  will  probably  be  that  it  is  too  small  to  embrace  the  requisite 
ability  and  experience  ; and  too  small  to  represent  the  professions  which  are  so 
large.  Such  objections  may  be  met  in  the  fact  that  no  manageable  working 
body  of  reasonable  size  could  possibly  embrace  the  ability  required.  Scientific 
experts  must  be  freely  applied  to  for  special  knowledge,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  five,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any  other  number,  is  sufficient  to  select  and  employ 
the  proper  experts,  and  to  apply  their  work  to  this  peculiar  interest.  And,  in 
regard  to  representation,  any  attempt  at  either  sectional  or  numerical  representa- 
tion of  two  professions  like  medicine  and  pharmacy  in  this  country,  would  make 
an  unwieldy  body,  whose  members  would  be  scattered  at  such  distances  that  they 
could  rarely,  if  ever,  be  got  together,  and  could  never  be  satisfied.  Such  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  construction  of  the  last  Committee  of  Final  Revision  and 
Publication  by  having  fifteen  members,  but  the  result  was  that  a large  majority 
of  the  members  were  never  present  at  any  of  the  meetings,  while  about  five  of 
the  members  did  the  whole  work. 

Next,  as  to  the  construction  of  a Council  of  five.  The  professions  of  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy  are  inseparable  in  a pharmacopoeia,  and  it  seems  Irrational  to 
try  to  draw  a dividing  line.  Pharmacy  is  but  one  of  the  specialties  of  medicine, 
and  bears  a closer  relation  to  general  medicine  than  any  other  specialty.  No 
specialty  of  the  whole  aggregate  art  of  medicine  can  be  practiced  without  phar- 
macy, and  yet  pharmacy  is  embraced  in  the  art  of  medicine  as  essentially  as  is 
gynaecology  or  surgery,  and  it  can  not  only  be  practiced  by,  but  can  no  more  be 
avoided  by,  the  general  medical  man  than  can  gynaecology  or  surgery.  But  it 
happens  that  from  being  the  first  and  oldest  specialty  which  grew  out  of  medicine, 
that  it  has  erected  itself  into  a special  art  or  profession,  and  shows  a tendency 
to  claim  independence  of  the  medical  profession,  and  a co-equ'ality. 

To  appreciate  how  unreasonable  such  a claim  would  be,  if  ever  seriously 
made  by  pharmacy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  medicine,  in  order  to 
do  without  pharmacy  as  a profession,  has  only  to  compound  and  dispense  its  own 
remedies  to  its  own  patients — a thing  entirely  practicable  and  quite  within  the 
scope  of  medical  education,  whenever  such  education  approaches  to  complete- 
ness. But  how  would  pharmacy  do  without  medicine  as  a profession  ? For 
whom  would  it  compound  and  dispense  ? Its  wares  would  then  be  simply 
merchandise,  and  the  pharmacist  would  be  simply  a merchant,  and  would  need 
no  other  training.  If,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  pharmacy  without  an  art  of 
medicine  striving  to  maintain  health  and  mitigate  or  cure  disease, . and  if  the 
pharmacy  necessary  to  this  end  be  practically  attainable  inside  the  medical  pro- 
fession, how  shall  the  art  of  pharmacy  ever  become  either  co-equal  with,  or 
independent  of,  the  art  of  medicine  ? If  not  co-equal  with,  it  must  be  either  su- 
perior or  subordinate  to  the  medical  art ; and  subordinate  it  certainly  is,  and 
this  with  a dangerous  tendency  to  the  mercantile  bias. 

• But,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  the  condition  of  the  medical  art  as  it  is,  rather 
than  as  it  might  be,  with  medical  education  in  therapeutics  loose,  and  inclined 
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to  polypharmacy,  and  a low  grade  of  empiricism,  the  chemistry  and  physics  of 
the  materia  medica  neglected,  and  the  materia  medica  almost  bodily  handed 
over  to  pharmacy  as  a part  thereof,  and  without  due  check  upon  the  mercantile 
bias,  how  now  can  medicine  do  without  pharmacy  ? The  answer  here  seems 
equally  plain  that  it  could  not  do  without  it  at  all,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  attempt  it,  unless  pharmacy,  acting  as  a separate  profession,  should 
force  the  irrational  and  unnatural  discord. 

The  natural  order  then  must  be  that  the  art  of  medicine,  to  be  of  any  use  to 
mankind,  needs  a materia  medica;  that  the  materia  medica  needs  a pharmaco- 
poeia ; and  that  a pharmacopoeia  necessitates  pharmacy : and  finally,  that  phar- 
macy has  so  aided  the  art  of  medicine  by  skill  and  knowledge  as  to  have 
become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  art.  When  action  and  reaction  are  so  close, 
the  greatest  attainable  harmony  should  prevail,  and  subordination  should  not  be 
construed  into  injurious  inferiority. 

From  these  considerations  this  council  of  five  is  proposed  to  be  made  up  of 
three  physicians  and  two  pharmacists ; and  when,  after  a few  changes  perhaps, 
the  proper  men  may  be  found,  and  get  into  the  special  training,  there  need  be 
little  doubt  of  harmonious  action,  or  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  honor 
that  must  accrue  from  so  important  a work  if  well  done. 

The  primary  object  of  the  invitation  to  the  Surgeon  Generals  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  make  two-fifths  of  this  council,  is,  of  course,  to  give  the  National 
Government  that  place  in  an  important  national  interest  to  which  it  is  justly  en- 
titled, and  to  ask  from  it  its  fair  share  of  the  responsibility,  labor  and  support.  In 
all  other  civilized  nations  this  interest  is  wholly  under  governmental  control,  and 
done  by  national  authority.  Hence  it  seems  eminently  proper,  if  not  necessary, 
that  the  General  Government  should  be  respectfully  and  earnestly  invited  to  the 
wTork,  whether  it  be  likely  to  accept  the  invitation  or  not.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  Army  and  Navy  Corps  are  not  now  the  only  medical  corps  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  but  that  there  is  an  active  Marine  Hospital  Corps  organized 
under  the  Treasury  Department,  which,  on  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  is 
equally  entitled  to  a representation  in  this  council,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
embraced  iu  the  invitation  is,  that  it  would  make  a larger  council  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  balance  of  representation  and  interest  adjusted  to  suit  the 
order  and  arrangements  of  this  plan.  For  example,  to  preserve  this  balance 
now  attained  by  five  councillors,  if  three  came  from  the  General  Government, 
two  at  least  should  come  from  this  Association,  and  three  from  The  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  This  would  make  a council  of  eight,  the  number 
first  thought  of ; but  the  reasons  and  arguments  against  so  large  a council — 
some  of  which  have  been  stated — became  so  important  as  the  plan  was  devel- 
oped, that  it  seemed  almost  imperative  to  have  the  smaller  number,  and  thus 
leave  out  this  important  branch  of  the  General  Government  medical  service, 
because  it  was  the  smaller  of  the  three  corps.  Beside,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  invitation  is  not  an  honor  or  a preference  proposed  by  this  Association  as 
a mere  compliment  or  courtesy  to  the  heads  of  the  two  medical  corps,  but  a very 
serious  proposition,  which  involves  so  much  responsibility  and  labor  that  it  will 
require  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  of  two  of  the  best  medical  officers  that  can 
be  selected,  and  that  such  officers  shall  train  themselves  specially  to  the  work. 
It  need  not  be  feared  that  the  Surgeon -Generals  are  not  awake  to  the  importance 
and  responsibility  of  this  work,  or  that  they  will  not  at  once  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  share  of  it  proposed  to  them,  for  there  is  no  parallel  in  this  country 
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of  a body  of  medical  men  so  sound  in  their  therapeutics,  so  careful  of  their  materia 
medica,  so  loyal  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  so  systematic  or  successful  in  practice. 
The  chief  beuefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  General  Government  in  accepting  a 
share  of  this  work  is,  that  in  a pharmacopoeia  the  health  interests  of  the  officers 
and  men  upon  whom  the  nation  relies  in  time  of  danger  are  seriously  involved, 
and  therefore  the  nation  must  see  to  it  that  a good  pharmacopoeia  is  provided, 
if  it  carries  out  the  principals  applied  to  food,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  etc., 
and  may  well  spare  the  time  of  two  officers  to  support,  protect  and  watch  over 
the  national  part  of  this  important  interest.  Besides,  the  General  Government 
must  support  the  general  good  of  the  profession  at  large,  from  which  its  supplies 
of  both  medical  officers  and  material  for  their  art  are  continuously  drawn. 
Such  reasons,  and  many  others,  are  familiar  to  the  heads  of  these  medical 
corps,  because  their  chief  duties  are  based  upon  such  considerations,  and  it  is 
therefore  confidently  expected  that,  should  this  Association  extend  this  invita- 
tion to  them,  it  will  be  favorably  received,  and  in  the  full  light  of  all  the  implied 
responsibility.  And  that  if  officers  should  be  detailed  to  this  work,  they  will  be 
most  carefully  selected. 

The  advantage  to  this  Association  of  having  such  members  in  its  council  would 
be  very  great.-  First,  the  officers  of  these  corps  are  selected  from  the  best  edu- 
cated men  of  the  profession  by  a competitive  examination,  which  is  thorough 
and  comprehensive,  and  which  makes  a special  point  of  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy.  The  officers  thus  selected  when  in  the  service  are  kept,  by  then- 
duties,  far  better  posted  on  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  than  other  medical 
men,  because  they  have  continual  personal  contact  with,  and  control  over,  their 
own  supplies  and  the  dispensing  of  them.  That  is,  they  are,  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  any  other  body  of  medical  men,  their  own  pharmacists,  and  oftener 
compound  and  dispense  their  prescriptions  with  their  own  hands,  by  proper 
means  liberally  supplied.  They  are  furnished  with  standard  medical  supplies, 
and  know  them  by  handling  them,  and  by  being  held  responsible  for  their 
character.  They  are  generally  sound  men  with  clear  heads,  and  moderately  free 
from  bias— always  free  from  mercantile  bias,  and  generally  free  from  both 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  politics.  To  get  a careful  selection  from  such  a 
class  of  men  would  be  an  important  advantage  to  this  proposed  council,  and 
would  afford  a conservative  balancing  element  which  could  be  depended  upon 
at  all  times. 

Besides  this,  each  of  these  medical  corps  has  a laboratory ; the  one  a chemical 
laboratory,  unimportant  part  of  the  work  of  which  has  always  been  the  examina- 
tion of  medical  supplies.  The  other  has  a pharmaceutical  laboratory,  in  which 
a large  proportion  of  the  medical  supplies  are  made,  and  the  remainder  super- 
vised and  examined.  Both  these  laboratories  are  in  charge  of  medical  officers, 
carefully  selected  for  the  work. 

Again,  both  corps  have  valuable  medical  libraries,  and  are  well  supplied  with 
current  periodical  literature ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  the  laboratories 
and  the  libraries  could  be  used  to  a moderate  extent  by  the  officers  of  the  corps 
in  doing  their  share  of  the  council  work,  thus  making  their  work  easier  to  them 
and  more  valuable  to  the  council. 

The  invitation  to  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  take  two-fifths 
of  this  council  is  very  important.  The  advantage  to  such  a council,  of  two 
well  selected  pharmacists,  can  hardly  be  overrated,  especially  in  regard  to  their 
judgment  upon  pharmaceutical  processes,  and  in  proving  the  work  of  the  coun- 
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cil  by  actual  trial  in  tlieir  practice.  It  seems  a little  doubtful,  however, 
whether  The  Association  will  accept  such  an  invitation  if  tendered — not  for 
want  of  a hearty  willingness  and  earnestness  to  co-operate  in  the  work,  for  that 
profession  fully  recognizes  the  importance  of  a good  pharmacopoeia,  aud  has 
never  been  backward  in  working  for  it  with  all  its  strength  in  the  past.  In  a 
preliminary  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  that  Associa- 
tion, when  an  outline  of  this  plan  was  presented,  a resolution  was  passed  with 
great  unanimity  and  spontaniety,  signifying  its  readiness  and  heartiness  in  co- 
operating with  The  American  Medical  Association  in  the  work.  But  several 
prominent  members  spoke  in  a tone  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  that  Associa- 
tion having  only  a two-fifths  representation  in  the  council.  One-lialf  was  as 
little  as  the  speakers  thought  equitable,  and  as  there  could  not  be  a half  of  five, 
this  would  involve  enlarging  the  number  of  the  council.  It  did  not  seem  suf- 
ficient to  state  that  such  a council  could  not  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  any 
numerical  representation,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a numerically  rep- 
resentative body  at  all,  but  simply  a body  constructed  so  as  to  do  the  work  in 
the  best  way  with  the  fewest  possible  members  and  the  least  possible  machinery. 
The  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the  pharmacists  were  most  important  to 
the  council  and  would  have  most  of  the  work  to  do,  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  in  at  least  equal  numbers  to  do  it.  The  fact  that  an  expert  was  provided 
for  in  the  actuary,  to  do  most  of  the  manual  and  laboratory  work,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  council,  did  not  seem  to  be  taken  fully  into  consideration.  At  any 
rate,  the  tone  of  the  discussion  did  not  seem  to  indicate  an  altogether  satisfac- 
tory reception  of  the  proposition  for  a two-fifths  representation  in  the  council, 
though  in  other  respects  the  plan  was  not  unfavorably  received.  That  the  same 
representation  and  strength  in  the  council  that  was  proposed  for  the  general 
government,  should  seem  rather  unsatisfactory,  when  The  American  Medical 
Association  proper  only  proposed  to  itself  half  that,  or  only  one-fifth,  took  the 
writer  by  surprise,  and  seems  a little  unreasonable.  The  subject  was  presented 
to  be  laid  over  for  one  year,  as  in  this  Association,  and  will  come  up  again 
at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  meeting  occurs  in  September,  or.  three 
months  after  the  meeting  of  this  Association  when  this  plan  is  to  be  acted  upon. 
It  is  hoped  that  when  the  members  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion shall  have  had  time  to  examine  this  plan  more  thoroughly  as  presented 
here — for  this  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  as  many  members  of  that  Association  as 
can  be  readily  reached — this  feature  of  it  will  be  more  favorably  received.  And 
yet  this  Association  should  hold  itself  prepared  to  have  its  invitation  declined 
by  that  Association. 

This  American  Medical  Association  cannot  safely  or  wisely  touch  this  phar- 
macopoeial  work  at  all,  unless  it  be  with  a well  considered  and  firm  purpose  to 
carry  it  through  and  to  do  it  well ; and  as  these  invitations  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  are  liable  to  be  declined  ; 
and  if  accepted  are  liable  to  be  interrupted,  because  beyond  the  direct  authority 
and  control  of  The  Association,  it  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  provide,  in  the 
organization  of  the  council,  against  any  miscarriage  of  the  work  by  the  failure 
of  the  contingent  portion  of  the  plan.  The  plan  must  be  adopted  before  the 
invitations  can  be  given,  and  the  invitations  must  be  given  before  they  can  be 
either  accepted  or  declined.  And  the  plan,  once  adopted,  must  not  be  left  to  a 
chance  of  failure  through  the  unexpected  loss  of  co-opcration  from  the  outside 
sources  appealed  to  for  aid.  Hence  it  seemed  necessary  to  provide  in  the  organi- 
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zation  for  The  Association  undertaking  the  whole  of  the  work  itself  if  unable  to 
get  the  assistance  it  seeks  for,  by  enabling  the  President  of  The  Association  to  fill 
these  places  if  vacant  from  any  cause. 

Next,  it  is  very  impoitant  that  this  council  should  be  harmonious,  and  be  com- 
posed of  the  light  material,  and  no  judgment  or  decision  on  this  point  can  be 
equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  council  itself.  It  is  therefore  provided  that  any 
thiee  members  that  is,  any  quorum  of  the  council — may  in  a prescribed  way 
appty  ar)d  obtain  a change  in  any  of  its  members.  It  might  be  presumed 
that  any  member  of  such  a body,  on  finding  the  work  distasteful  to  him,  or  on 
finding  himself  out  of  harmony  with  his  fellow  members,  or  disinclined  to  do 
his  share  of  the  work,  would  voluntarily  resign  his  place,  or  at  least  would  be 
induced  to  resign  by  action  taken  inside  the  council  itself ; and  such  would  com- 
monly  be  the  course  of  events.  But  in  exceptional  cases  a member  might  fail 
to  be  convinced  that  he  was  out  of  harmony,  or  that  his  work  was  neglected  or 
badly  done,  and  might  fail  to  resign  from  action  taken  within  the  council,  and 
therefore  a way  is  provided  to  have  such  members  changed  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  a new  selection. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  with  all  the  care  that  could  be  taken  in  selecting, 
such  a council  could  be  properly  made  up  on  the  first*  trial.  For  two  or  three 
years  resignations  and  changes  might  be  confidently  looked  for.  But  in  time 
the  proper  material  for  harmonious  and  equal  work  would  get  together  and 
become  permanently  adjusted.  Should  The  Association  adopt  this  plan,  or 
any  modification  of  it,  at  the  meeting  of  June,  1877,  the  President  of  The  As- 
sociation would  at  once  notify  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the  action,  and 
direct  the  Committee  to  bring  in  a name  for  president  of  the  council,  which 
name  would  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  by  The  Association  by  vote.  When 
the  proper  officer  shall  have  been  selected  and  elected,  he  should  be  charged 
with  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  be  directed  to  carry  the  by-law  into  effect  by 
resolution,  as  follows : 

Resolved , That  the  President  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Council  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  directed,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  by-law  establishing  a 
Pharmacopoeial  Council,  so  far  as  he  may  be  able,  and  report  the  result  at  the 
next  aunual  meeting  of  The  Association  in  1878. 

This  would  start  the  by-law  at  once  into  operation  by  giving  to  it  an  execu- 
tive officer,  and  then  by  the  meeting  of  1878  the  organization  of  the  council 
might  be  effected,  or  the  obstructions  to  its  organization  might  be  known  and 
be  presented  to  The  Association. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  1877  the  newly 
elected  President  of  The  Association  would  address  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  as  provided  for  by  resolution,  and  would  issue  the  invitations 
to  the  Surgeon-Generals,  and  the  President  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  By  the  end  of  September,  1877,  he  would  doubtless  have  re- 
plies to  all  these  communications,  and  would  notify  the  president  of  the  council 
■of  the  result.  If  this  result  should  be  favorable  to  the  plan  the  council  could 
,then  organize  and  begin  its  preparations  for  work;  or  perhaps  could  fairly 
begin  work  before  the  next  annual  meeting  if  all  went  on  smoothly. 

But  if  the  result  should  be  unfavorable  to  the  plan,  the  by-law  could  not  be 
carried  out,  and  the  whole  subject  would  have  to  await  the  action  of  The  Asso- 
ciation in  forming  a council  in  1878,  through  its  Nominating  Committee. 

Such  delay  would  not  materially  damage  the  interest  involved,  because  it 
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might  reasonably  be  expected  that  even  a new  and  untried  council  could  accom- 
plish the  work  contemplated  within  two  years,  although  the  Committees  at  the 
last  two  revisions  took  a longer  time  than  this.  Two  years  would  bring  the 
time  at  which  the  work  might  be  ready  up  to  1880.  The  conditions  of  sale  of  the 
copyright  of  the  present  revision  are  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  book 
is  secured  to  the  publishers  until  1880,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
sold  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  publication  in  1873,  when  it  would  be  secured 
up  to  1883.  In  this  latter  case  the  delay  would  be  a serious  matter,  but  it  would 
enable  the  work  to  be  well  done.  It  would,  however,  only  delay  the  publication 
of  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  proper.  The  Ephemeris  if  ready  by  1880,  or 
at  any  time,  could  be  copyrighted  and  published,  and  be  revised  each  year  there- 
after, and  thus  serve  its  purpose  independently  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  proper, 
until  the  latter  should  be  accessible  to  the  council. 

The  paragraph  in  the  proposed  by  law  which  directs  the  council  to  appoint  an 
actuary  as  soon  as  its  means  will  admit,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  council  will 
have  no  means  to  pay  such  an  officer,  or  indeed,  to  pay  any  expenses  until  it  has 
its  work,  or  some  part  of  it,  ready  for  sale  to  the  publishers ; and  is  intended 
to  indicate  that  such  a council  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  go  in 
debt.  The  true  purport  of  it  is,  therefore,  that  it  should  do  the  work  itself  un- 
til the  income  from  its  work  should  enable  it  to  employ  this  expert  skill.  The 
duties  then  would  naturally  fall  heavily  upon  each  member  at  first,  and  especi- 
ally upon  the  president,  who  would  be  editor,  secretary  and  general  operator  for 
the  council.  This,  however,  would  be  excellent  training  for  such  a body,  and 
would  accumulate  for  them  a knowledge  of  their  work  very  rapidly,  since  effec- 
tive knowledge  is  always  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  well-directed  labor.  It 
will  be  easily  seen  that  there  are  no  sinecure  places  provided  for  in  this  council  ; 
aud  those  who  fully  comprehend  the  labor  and  responsibilities  involved  will  not 
be  likely  to  seek  for  service  upon  it.  In  this  case,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years, 
the  offices  will  have  to  seek  the  men,  for  there  will  be  no  rush  of  office  seekers. 
At  least,  no  one  fitted  for  the  duties  will  want  the  places,  and  the  Nominating 
Committees  will  doubtless  have  difficulty  in  inducing  the  proper  men  to  serve. 
But  if  the  work  be  well  and  thoroughly  done  it  will  be  proportionately  success- 
ful, aud  then  both  honor  and  profit  will  accrue  from  it.  That  is,  if  honor  and 
profit  be  well  earned  they  will  be  sure  ultimately  to  be  well  paid  by  the  sale  of 
the  books,  but  they  must  be  earned  first. 

The  paragraph  directing  the  organization  and  support  of  the  proposed  council 
needs  no  commtnt  except,  perhaps,  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
finances  of  The  Association  are  duly  protected  against  any  demands  from  this  sub- 
organization.  Whatever  it  may  turn  out  to  be  in  the  way  of  success  or  failure, 
the  intention  is  that  it  shall  cost  The  Association  no  money. 

Next,  the  precept  of  the  council  comes  up  for  review  and  explanation.  This 
is  intended  as  a standing  order  of  The  Association  to  its  council,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  a clear  and  definite  outline  of  the  work.  If  the  writer  has  been 
moderately  successful  in  drafting  it,  it  should  be  so  plain  as  to  need  but  little 
comment.  The  fault  is,  that  as  a precept  it  is  too  voluminous  for  a by-law,  yet 
the  necessity  is,  that  it  should  be  exceptionally  comprehensive  in  order  to  secure 
a fair  understanding  of  the  new  scope  and  the  new  features,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  sought  to  be  introduced  into  a national  pharmacopoeia.  It  should  be  clearly 
recognized  that  these  features  are  innovations, — are  new  departures  from  the 
beaten  track,  and  hence,  the  question  at  once  arises,  Are  they  necessary  ? Are 
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they  justifiable  or  wise?  Are  they  practicable,  and  if  so,  are  they  likely  to  be 
useful  ? That  the  writer,  with  a fair  knowledge  of  materia  medica  and  phar- 
macy— with  some  experience  in  the  wants  of  the  medical  profession,  and  a very 
moderate  knowledge  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  prominent  European  nations 
— should,  for  himself,  answer  all  these  questions  emphatically  in  the  affirmative, 
does  not  by  any  means  warrant  this  Association  in  taking  that  ground  without 
careful  deliberation  and  great  caution.  Such  bodies  can  far  better  afford  the 
risks  of  ultra  conservatism  than  idtra  reform.  They  must  beware  of  that  sensa- 
tional enthusiasm,  which  is  so  much  more  apt  to  propose  than  to  carry  out  ; 
and  the  ingenuity  of  whose  plans  so  often  passes  for  utility  until  tried,  and  then 
ends  in  disapp  unment. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  precept  is  intended  to  limit  the  duties  of  the  council. 

The  second  paragraph  fixes  the  title  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  without  alteration 
from  the  past,  except  in  minor  details,  and  the  authority ; and  then  a definite 
direction  is  given  for  the  first  five  pages. 

Next  follows  the  design,  or  outline  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  future,  and  be 
systematically  adhered  to  in  principle,  and  filled  out  in  detail  by  the  council- 
The  principles  of  the  standard,  or  primary  part  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
past  are  adhered  to,  but  are  improved  upon  and  extended,  and  all  useful,  posi- 
tive, and  compact  information  is  to  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  council, 
and  the  formulas  and  processes  are  to  be  filled  out  so  as  to  be  more  easily  followed 
in  practice,  and  to  need  no  dispensatory  or  other  commentary.  The  lists  are  to 
be  kept  better  up  to  the  time,  and  the  standard  revised  every  five  years,  instead 
of  every  ten  years  as  heretofore.  Thus  the  changes  contemplated  here  are  more 
in  detail  and  scope  than  in  plan,  though  the  secondary  list  should  be  abandoned, 
and  the  separation  into  materia  medica  and  preparations  should  give  way  to  a 
single  alphabetical  order,  embracing  the  whole  contents. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  extension  of  the  pharmacopoeia  idea,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  materia  medica  of  the  ephemeral  present,  as  well  as  that  of  the  established 
past,  that  most  attention  is  due,  since  this  is  the  greatest  innovation— the  great- 
est departure  from  established  usage.  In  the  current  medical  literature  new 
articles  of  materia  medica  are  constantly  being  brought  forward  upon  various 
representations  and  with  various  pretensions,  and  go  drifting  along  at  the  mercy 
of  chance,  preyed  upon  by  cupidity,  and  too  often  swallowed  up  by  gross  empi- 
ricism and  quackery.  Were  there  some  organized  means  of  picking  up  from 
this  large  class  of  substances  the  waifs  of  promise,  and  of  properly  charactei- 
izing  those  which  give  no  promise,  how  different  might  have  been  the  career  of 
such  articles  as  Cundurango,  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  Missisquoi  water  and  mud, 
Pepsin,  Witch-hazel,  the  Oleates,  Damiana,  Salicylic  acid,  and  a hundred  other 
articles  of  the  past  ten  years.  Some  of  these  have  drifted  to  perdition,  and 
others  into  confused  hap-hazard  use  and  abuse.  Some  have  proved  valuable 
and  had  their  value  impaired  by  cupidity,  while  others  have  proved  worthless  ; 
but  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  results  were  ever  reached  with  proper  promp- 
titude or  definiteness ; and  not  one  of  even  the  most  valuable  of  the  articles 
mentioned  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  would  be  found  there  for 
seven  years  to  come,  under  the  present  plau  of  revision.  To  pick  up  such 
articles  annually  and  publish  all  that  is  known  about  them,  with  a proper 
expert  discriminination  between  that  which  is  trustworthy  and  that  which 
is  not,  and  then  to  go  on  collecting  and  sifting  evidence  day  by  day,  to  be 
summed  up  and  published  every  year,  until  each  article  shall  be  quickly 
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killed  off,  or  ns  quickly  fostered,  guarded  and  guided  to  a rational  trial  and 
use,  must  certainly  be  an  important  work  which  the  medical  profession  can" 
not  much  longer  do  without.  This  is  the  work  which  it  is  sought  here  to 
organize  and  try  to  carry  out  under  competent  authority,  in  a separate  book, 
which,  though  small  at  first,  would  be  ready  to  grow  with  the  need  for  it, 
and  as  the  council  got  into  its  training.  It  would  seem  that  such  an  annual 
fasciculus  or  volume  might  be  made,  without  any  special  difficulty,  of  equal 
importance  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  with  the  stand- 
ard part  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  though  it  would  be  valuable  in  a very  different 
way,  but  still  in  the  capacity  of  a standard  for  what  might  be  known  or  believed 
at  the  time  of  issue. 

In  seeking  for  a title  for  such  a book  that  would  be  convenient  for  popular 
use,  and  would  express  the  new  idea  involved  in  its  design,  no  satisfactory  name 
could  be  found.  It  is  not  proposed  as  a supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  nor 
an  addenda,  nor  an  appendix,  nor  an  adjunct,  for  it  would  contain  nothing  that 
the  Pharmacopoeia  could  properly  claim  at  the  time.  In  its  nature  and  charac- 
ter it  would  rather  be  an  antecedent  and  pilot  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  develop- 
ing from  day  to  day  its  course  in  its  less  frequent  revisions  ; proving  and 
maturing  its  small  amount  of  solid  material  from  the  mass,  and  recording  the 
current  vagaries  and  mutations  of  novelty  and  fashion  that  these  influences 
might  be  mitigated  or  avoided.  The  prominent  character  of  the  standard  por- 
tion of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  stability.  The  prominent  characteristic  of  this 
book  would  be  instability  or  change,  yet  both  tend  equally  to  the  same  object, 
of  a fertile  and  stable  materia  medica. 

In  this  difficulty  no  better  word  could  be  found  than  the  one  adopted.  The 
word  “Ephemeris”  means  literally  “for  a day,”  as  a journal,  a diary,  and  this 
is  what  the  book  would  really  be  for  the  materia  medica,  though  published  not 
daily,  but  annually.  It  seems  objectionable,  vrithout  any  grave  objections  that 
can  be  stated.  It  is  undesirably  odd,  perhaps  a little  pedantic,  and,  finally,  has 
been  already  appropriated  by  a nautical  almanac ; but  such  a book  is  too  rare 
and  too  little  known  to  interfere  much  with  this  use  of  the  word.  It  is,  there- 
fore, offered  as  not  being  free  from  objection,  but  as  the  best  that  can  be  sug- 
gested. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  to  awaken  a general  interest  in 
this  subject  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia  throughout  the  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical professions,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  wherever  a thoughtful  reader 
can  be  found,  this  writer  will  thank  him  for  his  careful  attention  to  the  subject, 
as  being  peculiarly  his  own  business,  which  stands  in  need  of  his  own  individual 
influence  and  action,  either  to  favor,  modify,  or  oppose  this  plan,  to  sustain  the 
old  plan,  or  to  propose  a better  than  either. 

But  the  pamphlet  is  especially  addressed  to  those  bodies  which  were  repre- 
sented by  delegates  in  the  National  Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  met  in  Washington  in  1870,  and  a copy  will  be  carefully  sent  to  every 
delegate  of  that  Convention,  with  the  hope  that  he  will  bring  it  at  once  before  the 
society  or  college  which  he  represented,  and  obtain  a definite  action  on  the  sub- 
ject. Then  this  action,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  sent  up  to  The  American 
Medical  Association  through  the  delegates  to  the  next  meeting  at  Chicago,  in 
June,  1877. 
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A large  edition  of  these  pamphlets  will  be  printed,  and  will  be  distributed 
gratuitously  to  all  the  members  of  the  bodies  interested,  who  can  be  reached  by 
means  of  directories  and  published  lists ; and,  besides  this,  any  reasonable  number 
will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  writer. 

Brooklyn,  December  28th,  1876. 


DR.  H.  C.  "WOOD’S  PAMPHLET. 


To  the  Members  of  the  American  Medical  Association: 

Previous  to  1820  there  was  no  attempt  at  uniformity  of  medicinal  prepara- 
tions in  the  United  States,  but  in  that  year  a national  standard  was  offered  to 
the  profession.  It  failed,  however,  to  command  respect,  and  in  1830  two  Phar- 
macopoeias were  brought  into  existence.  After  a brief  struggle,  whose  details 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss,  the  Pharmacopoeia  originating  in  New  York 
City  proved  a failure,  and  the  whole  country  was  brought  under  the  sway  of 
one  standard.  In  bringing  about  this  most  fortunate  result  the  United  States 
Dispensatory,  since  so  famous,  played  a very  important  part.  Whatever  pecu- 
niary success  may  have  been  achieved,  this  work  was  not  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gain,  but  with  the  endeavor  to  harmonize  and  to  concentrate  medico- 
pharmaceutical  thought  and  practice.  To  its  authors  the  professions  of  medicine 
and  of  pharmacy  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  not  to  be  readily  cancelled.  Provision 
having  been  made  for  the  decennial  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  1840  a 
new  standard  appeared,  and  from  that  time  uutil  now  the  machinery  set  in 
motion  by  our  forefathers  has  continued  to  run  without  jar,  and  the  results  have 
been  accepted  without  challenge.  A movement  for  change  is  now  presented  to 
The  Association,  and  although  it  appears  to  be  urged  by  but  one  person,  Dr. 
Squibb,  his  well-known  energy,  talents,  and  familiarity  with  the  subject  are 
such  that  whatever  he  may  propose  merits,  and  will  no  doubt,  receive,  respect- 
ful attention.  Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Squibb  himself  suggests,  great  caution 
should  be  exercised  by  The  American  Medical  Association  in  following  out  his 
suggestions  and  in  endeavoring  to  overthrow  a system  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  fifty  years’  trial.  The  old  system  containing  in  itself  the  germs  of  perpetual 
life,  tLere  is  great  danger  that  the  attempt  to  supplant  it  will  lead  to  the  curse 
of  two  Pharmacopoeias,  both  claiming  to  be  national ; aud,  if  this  happen  not, 
there  is  equal  hazard  that  the  new  plan  will  fail  to  produce  a result  which  shall 
command  respect. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  no  insufficient  reason  that  members  of  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  are  earnestly  requested  to  examine  this  matter  thoroughly  for 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  carried  away  by  their  confidence  in  and  admiration 
for  its  proposer,  although  we  all  delight  to  do  him  honor. 

In  the  following  pages  I propose  to  discuss  as  briefly  as  possible — 

The  competency  of  the  present  system,  and  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  to  it. 

The  nature  of  the  proposed  substitute,  its  advantages  and  objections. 

The  proposed  method  of  change,  and  the  probability  of  their  being  two  Phar- 
macopoeias if  such  method  be  carried  out. 
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In  studying  tlie  competency  of  the  present  system , attention  naturally  directs 
itself  to  two  questions : Is  the  method  of  revision  now  employed  local  or  sec- 
tional  in  its  character,  or  is  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  possible,  represented  ? 
What  has  been  the  result  of  the  plan  now  in  vogue  ? for  there  is  no  wiser  saga 
than  the  inspired  saying,  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

The  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  at  present  under  the  control  of  a so-called 
National  Convention,  which  meets  every  ten  years  at  Washington,  solely  for 
the  purpose.  The  first  rule  or  law  governing  the  existence  and  character  of 
this  Convention  is  as  follows : 

“The  President  of  this  Convention  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1879,  issue 
a notice,  requesting  the  several  incorporated  State  Medical  Societies,  the  incor- 
porated Medical  Colleges,  the  incorporated  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  the  incorporated  "Colleges  of  Pharmacy  throughout  the  United  States,  to 
elect  a number  of  delegates  not  exceeding  three,  to  attend  a General  Convention, 
to  be  held  in  Washington  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1880.” 

In  the  face  of  this  rule  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  Convention  is  local  or 
sectional  in  its  character.  Theoretically,  it  is,  indeed,  more  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  profession  than  is  The  American  Medical  Association 
itself;  for  the  latter  body  only  receives  delegates  from  State  and  County  Medi- 
cal Societies.  In  practice,  the  Convention  must  be  always  comparatively  lim- 
ited in  its  numbers.  Most  institutions  feel  it  useless  to  send  delegates  who  have 
no  especial  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  issue,  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
men  in  the  United  States  fitted  by  especial  culture  and  experience  to  discuss  the 
questions  connected  with  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  Convention  is  a convention 
of  experts,  and  if  there  be  few  experts  the  numbers  of  the  Convention  must  be 
small.  In  1870  the  South  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  it  was  not  rep- 
resented in  the  Convention  ; but  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  east  of  the 
western  boundaries  of  Missouri,  was  very  fairly  represented  by  delegates  from 
thirty-one  incorporated  bodies. 

It  may  be  objected,  the  decennial  Convention  does  not  itself  revise  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, but  delegates  its  power  to  a committee,  which  is  local  in  its  constitu- 
tion. In  this  regard  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a want  of 
knowdedge.  In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  of  Revision  is  not  local  in  its 
character.  It  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  and  is  liable  to  be  changed  in  its 
personnel  and  in  its  scope  by  the  Convention  : indeed,  it  may  be  blotted  out  by 
the  Convention  and  some  entirely  different  method  of  revision  adopted. 

In  the  Committee  as  at  present  constituted,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Louisville,  Buffalo,  Richmond,  Washington,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  represented.  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  work  of  revision  is  only  in  part  performed  by  this  Committee,  their  function 
being  chiefly  that  of  final  judgment.  All  the  bodies  represented  in  the  Conven- 
tion are  entitled  and  expected  to  send  by  their  delegates  reports  of  the  changes 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  desired  by  the  professions  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods.  In  1870,  six  elaborate  reports  were  received 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  results  of  the  present  system  of  revision,  the 
fact  that  they  have  commanded  for  fifty  years  the  voluntary  homage  of  the 
profession  would  seem  to  be  a sufficient  measure  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
results  themselves  and  of  the  system  which  has  produced  them.  The  perma- 
nent possession  of  power  in  such  a case  is  the  highest  proof  of  excellency,— it  is 
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a modern  recognition  of  the  old  test  for  the  Jewish  prophet,  that  the  people 
should  bow  before  him. 

When  we  compare  the  British  and  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  we  must 
conclude  that  if  either  be  superior  it  is  our  own.  When  we  look  at  American 
Pharmacy,  which  has  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  this  system,  we  find  it 
peerless  among  the  nations ; and  when  we  ask  in  which  one  of  the  seven  great 
branches  of  medicine  America  leads  the  world,  or  comes  nearest  to  leading  the 
world,  the  answer  must  be,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  No  nation  in  the 
world  can  make  such  a display  as  is  furnished  by  the  United  States  Dispensatory, 
the  large  treatise  of  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  the  encyclopasdic  book  of  Dr  Stille, 
the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Parrish’s  Pharmacy,  the  various  Formul- 
aries, and  the  recent  text-books  of  Drs.  Biley,  Bartholow,  and  H.  C.  Wood. 
These  are  the  results  of  that  system  of  which  The  American  Medical  Association 
is  now  asked  to  attempt  the  overthrow.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

On  looking  at  the  objections  urged  by  Dr.  Squibb  against  the  present  system, 
I find  it  very  difficult  to  discover  anything  that  is  sufficiently  tangible  to  be 
summarized  in  a few  words.  In  some  places  it  appears  to  be  the  deficiency  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  book  is  not  perfect ; no  human  work  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be  ; but  it  is  certainly  very  good,  and  even  Dr.  Squibb  is  forced  to  yield 
homage  to  its  character.  He  acknowledges  in  one  place  its  “ world- wide  repu- 
tation.” On  page  thirty-three  he  says : 

“That  the  plan  of  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  this  Convention'  has 
been  eminently  successful  and  sufficient  up  to  1850  or  1860  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  reasonable  person,  for  the  testimony  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
profession  will  be  heartily,  promptly,  and  thankfully  accorded  to  this  propo- 
sition.” 

But  perhaps  Dr.  Squibb  thinks  that  the  method  which  in  1880  brought  order  out 
of  chaos,  and  which  has  held  such  sway  for  forty  years,  failed  in  1870.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  was  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Indeed,  Dr.  Squibb  himself  does  not  judge  it  harshly,  for  he  says, 
page  19  : 

“The  true  reason  wdij^  our  last  revision  was  so  unsuccessful,  and  probably 
the  only  reason  why  we  are  now  left  to  desire  a change,  if  we  do  desire  one, 
is  because  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  require  a Dispensatory,  and  is  now  wdthout 
one.” 

As  just  stated,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  formulate  the  objections  of 
Dr.  Squibb  to  the  present  system  of  revision : but  the  chief  among  them  seems 
to  amount  to  this  : The  Pharmacopoeia  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  require  an 
exposition,  and  that  exposition  has  been  made  by  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache,  who, 
by  keeping  directly  or  indirectly  the  control  of  the  copjrright  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, have  prevented  any  one  else  from  writing  a Dispensatory,  and  have  there- 
fore maintained  a valuable  monopoly.  Stated  in  this  way,  the  objection  seems 
more  offensive  than  when  couched  in  the  less  direct  lauguage  of  Dr.  Squibb ; 
but  if  this  be  not  the  gist  of  his  statements,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  his 
meaning.  He  says  plainly  in  one  place,  “ it  [the  U.  S.  Dispensatory]  embraced 
the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  no  other  book  could  legally  do.”  This  objec- 
tion to  the  present  system  of  revision,  it  will  be  observed,  is  entirely  extrinsic  to 
that  system.  If  it  were  true  that  there  had  grown  up  a monopoly  injurious  to 
the  profession,  or  even  favoring  certain  individuals,  although  directly  injuring 
jao  one,  a remedy  ought  to  be  applied ; but  the  remedy  already  exists.  Any 
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changes  in  the  nature  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  and  its 
relations  may  be  made  by  the  convention,  of  which  it  is  a scandal  to  state  that 
its  members  are  in  the  interests  of  any  one  or  can  be  improperly  controlled  by 
any  person  or  persons.  The  fact  is  that  the  assertion  and  the  objection  of  Dr. 
Squibb  rest  upon  a misunderstanding  so  groundless  as  to  be  remarkable,  and  so 
full  of  reflections  upon  those  to  whom  the  profession  has  yielded  deference  for 
forty  years  that  it  is  monstrous. 

The  copyright  of  the  Pharmacopoeia' is  held  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Revision,  and  is  not  owned  by  either  the  authors  or  the  publishers  of  the 
United  States  Dispensatory.  The  Pharmacopoeia  is  printed  and  distributed  by 
agreement  through  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.,  and  probably  any  separate  issue  of  it, 
without  authority,  would  be  resisted  by  the  Committee  of  Revision.  It  partakes, 
however,  of  the  nature  of  a public  document ; it  is  written  for  comment,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  court  would  justify  the  copyright  as  preventing  such 
quotation  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  comment.  Such  enforcement  of  the 
copyright  would  be  an  injustice,  and  would  inevitably  lead,  as  it  ought,  to  a 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  authors  of  the  United 
States  Dispensatory  have  never  controlled  or  attempted  to  control  for  their  own 
advantage  the  copyright  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Assuming  the  right  of  quota- 
tion, they  have  quoted  whatever  they  deemed  necessary  for  their  purpose.  In 
this  they  have  done  no  more  than  what  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every 
American  or  English  writer  upon  Materia  Medica  or  Therapeutics.  If  Dr. 
Squibb,  or  any  other  man  or  association  of  men,  aspire  to  replace  the  old 
United  States  Dispensatory,  the  field  is  an  open  one.  The  supremacy  of  the 
book  can  only  be  maintained  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  its 
supreme  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  professions  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine. 

A second  objection  of  Dr.  Squibb  is  that  no  money  is  provided  to  pay  for 
labor  upon  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  unpaid  labor  cannot  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  task.  Dr.  Squibb  appears  to  think  that  there  has  been  no  money 
for  the  purpose  (p.  9 Squibb’s  pamphlet)  “because  it  [the  Pharmacopoeia]  was 
always  given  arbitrarily  to  one  publishing  house.”  All  this,  again,  is  extrinsic 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Such  difficulties  can  as  well  be  met  through  the  National 
Convention  as  through  The  American  Medical  Association.  More  than  this,  the 
objection  rests  upon  a misunderstanding.  The  assertion  (p.  12  Squibb’s  pam- 
phlet) “that  the  basis  of  the  plan  is  voluntary  labor  throughout  ” is  a mistake. 
The  statement  that  the  copyright  was  given  arbitrarily  to  one  publisher  is 
either  puerile  ora  personal  reflection  upon  the  Committee  of  1860,  to  which  the 
allusion  especialty  refers,  and  to  a less  extent  upon  other  Committees.  The 
Committee  of  1860  was  composed  of  Drs.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  Franklin  Baclie, 
Edward  R.  Squibb,  Henry  T.  Cummings,  Joseph  Carson,  and  Messrs.  Chas.  T. 
Carney,  Wm.  Proctor,  Jr.,  Wm.  S.  Thompson,  and  Alfred  B.  Taylor.  The 
statement  alluded  to  can  mean  only  one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  majority 
of  these  men,  who  decided  against  Dr.  Squibb,  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  who 
were  the  best  publishers  for  the  interests  of  the  profession,  or  else  that  for  per- 
sonal advantage  or  other  equally  improper  motive  they  betrayed  their  trust  and 
used  their  position  to  place  the  book  where  they  knew  it  would  not  do  the  most 
good  for  the  cause.  The  facts  are  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1860  was  issued 
at  the  time  of  the  greatest  inflation  during  the  war,  when  the  cost  of  material 
and  labor  was  at  its  highest,  and  the  Committee  thought  it  more  for  the  good  of 
the  countiy  to  bind  the  publishers  to  sell  the  book  at  the  retail  rate  of  one  dollar 
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(wholesale  sixty  cents)  than  to  accept  a royalty  for  their  services.  In  1870  J.  B. 
Lippincott  & Co.  stated  to  the  Committee  that  any  sum  of  money,  or  any 
royalty,  which  the  Committee  would  fix  they  would  willingly  pay.  The 
Committee,  feeling  that  no  better  offer  could  be  obtained,  and  knowing  the 
importance  of  having  the  printing  done  under  their  immediate  supervision  in 
Philadelphia,  made  a proposition  which  was  at  once  accepted.  The  publishers  paid 
a considerable  sum  of  money,  which  was  used  for  the  employment  of  expert  labor 
by  the  Committee.  The  idea  which  Dr.  Squibb  brings  forward  so  strongly, 
that  the  present  system  does  not  and  cannot  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of 
expenses,  is  really  a figment  of  imagination.  Any  reasonable  sum  of  money 
required  by  the  Committee  to  pay  for  expert  work  can  be  obtained,  and,  so  far 
as  the  present  writer’s  information  extends,  always  has  been  obtained.  In  Dr. 
Squibb’s  own  plan  the  council  is  to  serve  without  pay,  but  is  to  employ  experts, 
who  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  copyright  of  the  book.  Substitute  the  word  “ com- 
mittee ” for  “ council,”  and  the  two  methods  are  in  this  respect  identical. 

A third  objection  of  Dr.  Squibb  is  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  ought  to  be  revised 
more  frequently  than  once  in  ten  years.  In  this  Dr.  Squibb’s  position  seems  the 
correct  one.  The  Pharmacopoeia  ought  to  be  revised  more  frequently,  not,  how- 
ever, by  the  complete  republication,  but,  as  is  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
issue  of  a supplement.  The  last  Convention  ordered  the  Committee  to  do  this. 
That  it  has  not  been  done  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ravages  of  disease  and  death. 
The  generation  of  intellectual  giants  who  originated  and  maintained  the  Phar- 
macopoeia is  passing  away.  The  President  and  the  two  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Convention  are  dead,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Revision  is  no  more,  the 
second  most  active  member  is  disabled  by  infirmities,  and  no  one  remains  who 
has  had  sufficient  of  self-confidence  and  activity  to  inaugurate  the  preparation 
of  the  supplement.  All  this  is,  however,  not  an  argument  for,  but  against 
change  of  system.  No  method  of  revision  can  create  men.  If  there  be  none  of 
the  present  generation  capable  of  filling  the  places  of  the  old,  we  cannot  make 
them.  It  is,  however,  absurd  to  talk  of  such  degeneracy  or  falling  away  of 
intellectual  power  in  America ; it  is  a mere  question  of  finding  the  successors. 
To  change  the  system  would  not  render  the  fiuding  more  easy,  but  would  only 
complicate  matters.  Men  and  measures  would  both  be  on  trial. 

The  nature  and  details  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb  to  supersede  the 
old  one  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  at  this  time.  Attention  should, 
however,  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  it  involves  not  so  much  the  alteration  of 
the  plan  of  revision  as  the  abolition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and 
the  creation  of  a national  Dispensatory.  He  says  distinctly  that  the  Pharma- 
copoeia should  no  longer  be  of  the  character  of  a catalogue,  dictionary,  and 
formulary : 

“ It  should  embrace  not  only  the  established  Materia  Medica,  but  practically 
the  whole  Materia  Medica.  It  should  not  only  be  a standard  of  quality,  compo- 
sition, and  strength  of  the  old,  bat  also  a standard  of  knowledge  for  that  which 
is  new  in  advancing  the  art  of  medicine.  Its  object  should  not  be  original  re- 
search, but  to  examine  and  epitomize,  and  record  the  results  of  current  research 
in  a form  adapted  to  current  use,  and  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad. 

It  seems  worth  while  at  this  place  to  pause  a moment  to  get  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  nature  of  a Pharmacopoeia  and  of  a Dispensatory.  The  idea  that  a 
Pharmacopoeia  cannot  maintain  its  existence  without  a Dispensatory  is  plainly 
incorrect.  There  is  no  British  Dispensatory,  yet  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  ex- 
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ists  and  controls  action  just  as  much  as  does  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  is  of  the  same  general  character  or  type  as  our  national  standard.  A Pharma, 
copceia  is  a mere  list  of  substances  and  methods  of  preparing  them.  Its  function 
is  to  command  assent,  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  a simple  enumeration, 
which  shall  in  its  dogmatic  simplicity  be  possible  of  universal  acceptance.  A 
Dispensatory  is  a commentary,  in  which  instruments  and  processes  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed, side  facts  stated,  the  natural  and  commercial  history  of  the  substances 
gathered  from  all  sources  of  knowledge,  and  all  possible  direct  and  indirect 
light  thrown  upon  the  matter.  It  is  a work  largely  expressive  of  argument  and 
opinion,  and  can  never,  therefore,  have  the  universal  acceptance  of  a Pharma- 
copoeia. 

To  unite  these  two  entirely  separate  works  is  to  attempt  to  unify  diverse,  and 
even  antagonistic,  functions.  To  ask  an  assemblage  to  replace  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia by  a Dispensatory  is  to  ask  it  to  replace  a code  of  laws  by  an  exposition  of 
law  ; to  accede  would  be  as  wild  an  experiment  as  for  a legislature  to  abolish 
the  legal  code  and  to  substitute  for  it  some  treatise  of  the  nature  of  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. 

The  method  of  taking  possession  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb 
is,  for  The  American  Medical  Association  to  adopt  at  its  meeting  next  June  the 
following 

“PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

“ Whereas,  The  American  Medical  Association,  as  being  the  only  organized 
body  which  represents  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
may  fairly  claim  the  right  to  control  all  the  general  rights  and  interests  of  the 
profession  not  controlled  by  statute  law  ; and, 

“ Whereas,  ‘ The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America’  is  among 
the  most  important  of  such  general  rights  and  interests,  and  has  not  heretofore 
been  under  the  direct  control  of  this  Association,  but  has  been  managed  by  a 
representative  body  similar  to  this,  and  for  the  most  part  embraced  in  this  body, 
though  representing  only  a small  part  of  the  medical  profession  ; and, 

“ W hereas,  This  smaller  body,  known  as  the  ‘ National  Convention  for  Re- 
vising the  Pharmacopoeia,’  has  given  evidence  that  its  plan  of  organization, 
though  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  past,  is  insufficient  for 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  present  and  the  future  materia  medica ; therefore, 
be  it 

“ Resolved,  First,  That  The  American  Medical  Association  does,  now  and 
hereby,  assume  the  ownership  of  ‘ The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of 
America,’  and,  as  the  superior  representative  body  of  the  organized  medical  pro- 
fession, does,  now  and  hereby,  relieve  ‘ The  National  Convention  for  Revising 
the  Pharmacopoeia  ’ from  any  farther  acts  of  ownership,  control,  or  manage- 
ment of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

“ Resolved,  Second,  That  the  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges,  which,  in  1870, 
sent  delegates  to  both  this  Association  and  the  National  Convention,  do,  through 
their  delegates  now  present,  relieve  the  officers  of  the  National  Convention  from 
the  duty  of  issuing  a call  for  a convention  in  1880,  as  provided  for  by  the  last 
convention  ; and  that  any  society  or  college  which  does  not  desire  to  relieve  the 
officers  of  the  convention  of  1870  from  this  duty,  and  does  not  desire  that  tin  se 
conventions  should  now  cease,  be  now  heard  through  its  delegates  in  this  body  ; 
and,  that  a failure  to  oppose  this  resolution  at  this  time  shall  be  construed  ‘to 
signify  acquiescence  in  its  object. 

“ Resolved , Third,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  notify  the  President 
of  the  National  Convention,  or  his  successor,  of  this  action  taken  by  this  Associ- 
ation, and  request  him  not  to  issue  a call  for  a ‘ General  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1880,’  as  provided  for  by  the 
General  Convention  of  1870,  and  ask  him  to  make  his  decision  in  the  matter 
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known  to  the  President  of  this  Association.  But,  if  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  or  his  successor  in  office,  should  fail  to  reply,  such  failure 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  acquiescence  in  this  action. 

l\ Resolved,  Fourth,  That  ‘ The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ’ be  hereafter  issued  only  by  the  authority  of  this  Association  ; and  that  it 
be  the  only  standard  fo;'  the  materia  medica  recognized  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

In  this  country  any  assemblage  has  the  right  to  pass  a resolution  like  the  first 
of  these,  assuming  possession  of  anything  ; but  such  resolutions  on  paper  lead 
to  derision,  and  when  put  into  practice  to  civil  or  criminal  litigation.  The  Na- 
tional Convention  is  much  the  older  body  of  the  two  ; the  copyright  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia is  held  in  trust  for  it  by  the  Committee  of  Revision,  is  therefore  not 
merely  property,  but  a trust  property,  and  yet  by  resolution  it  is  to  be  assumed 
by  the  younger  association,  and  the  National  Convention  is  to  be  “relieved  from 
any  farther  acts  of  ownership,  control,  or  management  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.” 

The  second  resolution  involves  a curious  misunderstanding.  Out  of  the  thirty- 
one  organized  bodies  represented  in  the  National  Pkarmacopoeial  Convention 
of  1870,  but  six  or  seven  are  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  The  American  Medical 
Association,  and  no  college  is  permitted  representation  in  The  Association ; .yet 
this  Association  is  asked  to  resolve,  “ That  the  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges 
through  their  delegates  now  present,”  etc. ; in  other  words,  to  stultify  itself. 

The  third  resolution  would  seem  to  have  no  less  originated  in  a misunder- 
standing. To  the  President  of  the  National  Pkarmacopoeial  Convention,  or  ki3 
successor,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  calling  the  Convention  together  at  the  pre- 
scribed time.  He  has  had  confided  in  him  by  a Convention  of  nearly  a half- 
century’s  standing  a trust  most  vital  to  its  very  existence.  By  the  acceptance 
of  the  office  he  accepted  the  trust,  and  is  in  honor  bound  as  much  to  its  fulfil- 
ment as  though  he  had  ratified  it  with  an  oath.  No  power  on  earth  can  free 
him  from  his  plain  duty.  Yet  The  American  Medical  Association  is  to  solemnly 
ask  him  to  break  faith  in  the  high  office  committed  to  his  care,  and  thereby  to 
blot  off  its  own  name  from  the  list  of  honorable  bodies. 

The  American  Medical  Association  cannot  morally  or  legally  assume  property 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  courts  would  not  allow  it  even  to  use  the  name 
“United  States  Pharmacopoeia. ” If  it  really  desire  to  assume  control  of  our 
national  standard,  let  it  not  attempt  it  by  dishonorable  means,  but  let  it  form- 
ally ask  the  Convention  of  1880  to  delegate  its  powers,  and  there  allow  the 
matter  to  rest  for  the  present.  If  the  Convention  accede,  The  Association  can 
take  up  the  task ; if  it  do  not,  The  Association  can  consider  the  propriety  of 
preparing  a rival  Pharmacopoeia  and  entering  upon  the  struggle  for  authority. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  President  of  the  National  Convention,  or  his 
successor,  can  be  induced  to  prove  recreant  to  the  trust  confided  to  him.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Convention  might  resign  its  power  to  The  American  Medical 
Association,  but  it  is  very  improbable.  The  National  Convention  has  the  pres- 
tige of  success,  and  neither  individuals  nor  associations  are  prone  to  yield  power. 
In  the  present  crisis  this  natural  inclination  would  be  strengthened  by  what 
would  in  the  minds  of  many  seem  an  imperative  duty,  not  to  allow  of  the  risk 
of  anarchy  being  produced  by  a doubtful  experiment.  The  attempt  to  substi- 
tute the  Pharmacopoeia  by  a Dispensatory  produced  under  the  auspices  of  a 
popular  assembly  must  be  a doubtful  experiment,  and  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  failure  of  this  experiment  must  be  anarchy,  infinitely  worse  and  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  reduce  to  order  than  that  which  existed  previous  to  1830.  It 
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is  far  from  certain,  therefore,  that  the  National  Convention  would  resign  its 
trust  in  favor  of  a scheme  whose  vitality  is  doubtful  and  whose  wisdom  is 
questionable. 

It  has,  I think,  beeu  shown  that  the  present  machinery  of  revision  has  suf- 
ficed for  nearly  fifty  years  ; that  its  results  have  on  the  whole  been  excellent ; 
that  no  defects  exist  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  not  to  be  remedied  by  the 
presents  methods  of  revision ; that  no  monopoly  of  comment  exists ; that  the 
proposed  change  involves  not  merely  the  form  of  preparation  but  the  essential 
character  of  our  national  standard ; that  it  cannot  honorably  be  carried  out  in 
the  method  prescribed ; that  the  profession  has  very  little  if  anything  to  gain 
and  everything  to  lose.  The  question  for  every  member  of  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  is,  Will  it  pay  ? 

It  is  practically  proposed  that  a council  shall  be  created,  which  shall  prepare, 
not  a new  Pharmacopoeia,  but  a Dispensatory,  and  which  shall  also  publish  a 
special  journal  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, — commercial  enterprises 
involving  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Owing  to  the  slow  gathering 
of  his  infirmities,  to  the  natural  reluctance  felt  by  a man  of  indomitable  will 
and  energy  to  let  drop  his  last  life  work,  and  perhaps  to  the  equally  natural 
hesitation  in  the  choice  of  a successor,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood  yielded  only  after 
a protracted  struggle,  the  task  of  completing  the  revision  of  the  Dispensatory. 
But  the  work  is  now  finally  done,  and  the  new  edition  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
binder.  It  is  not  true  that  “ the  Pharmacopoeia  has  for  the  first  time  been  left 
to  stand  alone.”  Any  attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a new  Dispensatory  will, 
of  course,  give  rise  to  a commercial  contest,  whose  severity  will  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  value  of  the  interests  involved.  The  individual  who  would  prepare  a 
Dispensatory  having  any  chance  to  displace  the  old  must  be  endowed  with  very 
rare  and  diversified  talents.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  wisely  by  a popular 
assemblage  is  always  great ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  council  is  to 
be  appointed  by  two  associations,  and  by  the  medical  bureaus  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  ; that  any  one  of  the  appointing  bodies  may  baffle  the  scheme  by  selecting 
unwisely ; that  the  enterprise  is  to  be  loaded  down  with  that  sinking 
fund,  a special  journal  ; that  capital  is  wanting  to  start  with ; that 
the  new  book  must  make  headway  against  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence, capital,  reputation,  and  material  of  nearly  half  a century’s  un- 
interrupted and  unequalled  success— it  is  plain  that  the  experiment  is  scarcely 
a doubtful  one;  failure  almost  seems  assured  beforehand.  Yet  for  this  wild 
experiment  The  American  Medical  Association  is  asked  to  break  through  the 
customs  of  half  a century,  to  do  away  with  the  time-honored  national  standard* 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  law  which  makes  private  enterprise  more  successful 
than  governmental,  to  imperil  its  own  existence  by  departing  from  its  proper 
character  and  taking  on  that  of  a commercial  association,  with  the  necessary 
danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  bankruptcy  in  purse  and  reputation,  and  on  the 
other,  of  the  internal  bickerings  and  strife  between  sections,  and  schemings 
among  individuals,  which  grow  out  of  large  pecuniary  transactions.  The  pro- 
ject being  fairly  entered  upon,  failure  means  ruin  to  The  Association ; success 
and  failure  alike  mean  uprooting  and  tumult,  disturbance  of  accepted  values  and 
customs,  years  of  anarchy  and  doubt  throughout  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
land,  and  at  the  end  probably  two  standards  and  the  multitudinous  curses  of 
such  a condition. 
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It  is  always  difficult  for  au  advocate  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  judge, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a careful  perusil  of  both  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Squibb 
and  the  present  one  must  lead  any  mind  at  least  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ne- 
cessity  of  such  a radical  change  both  in  the  character  and  in  the  method  of  pre- 
paration of  our  national  standard  as  is  proposed  has  not  been  proven,  and  also 
that  the  measures  asked  for  are,  under  existing  circumstances,  of  doubtful 
expediency.  If  this  be  allowed,  it  seems  to  me  that  The  American  Medical 
Association  ought  to  refuse  to  voluntarily  enter  upon  the  task.  The  various 
questions  involved  are  of  the  most  especial  character,  and  are,  therefore, 
properly  to  be  considered  by  men  of  especial  training  and  knowledge ; conse- 
sequently,  a correct  result  would  more  probably  be  reached  by  a body  of  experts, 
such  as  the  National  Convention,  composed  of  men  selected  from  the  whole 
profession  on  account  of  their  especial  training  and  fitness,  than  by  a body  chosen 
from  the  profession  at  large  and  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  a popular 
medical  assemblage  than  of  a committee  of  experts. 

It  is  to  the  congress  of  specialists, — the  Nation  il  Convention, — and  not  to  The 
American  Medical  Association,  that  Dr.  Squibb  should  have  appealed  for  the 
desired  changes.  It  is  impossible  even  for  a full  discussion  to  be  had  in  the 
limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  The  Association.  Probably  Dr.  Squibb  intends, 
however,  that  all  Pharmacopoeial  questions  shall  be  simply  referred  by  The 
Association  to  its  Pharmacopoeial  Council.  Upon  this  Council  The  Association 
has  but  a single  representative,  the  President.  As  originator  of  the  scheme,  and 
as  the  enjoyer  of  his  especial  reputation,  Dr.  Squibb  would  undoubtedly  be 
elected  to  this  position.  He  would  be  the  sole  representative  of  the  civil  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  whole  United  States.  Yet  it  is  claimed  that  the  system 
is  more  fairly  representative  than  that  which  now  is  in  vogue,  and  which  has 
for  its  fundamental  idea  the  unification,  by  a central  Committee , of  local  reports 
received  from,  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  under- 
stand the  local  needs  and  customs  of  a whole  continent,  Dr.  Squibb’s  sugges. 
tions  do  not  appear  to  be  born  of  wisdom.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  so,  it  seems 
certain  that  if  sanction  of  apian  cannot  be  obtained  in  a congress  of  experts,  it  is 
not  wise  for  a popular  assemblage  to  adopt  it.  Let,  then,  The  American  Medical 
Association  refer  the  alterations  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb  to  the  National  Con- 
vention for  consideration,  and  it  will  do  that  which  seems  dictated  by  common 
sense,  as  well  as  by  the  commandment,  “Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s 
goods.  ” 


H.  C.  WOOD. 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  February  20,  1877. 


MR.  A.  B.  TAYLOR’S  PAMPHLET. 

The  Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 

Medical  Association. 

By  ALFRED  B.  TAYLOR. 

( Read  at  a special  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  held  April  9, 18  > 7.) 

The  approach  of  the  usual  time  for  the  decennial  revision  of  the  “ United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,”  calls  for  an  early  consideration  from  all  practically  in- 
terested in  this  important  work,  of  any  suggestions  which  may  be  presented, 
having  in  view  improvements  in  its  matter  or  its  method. 
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A project  contemplating  very  radical  changes  in  the  conduct  of  this  revision 
has  recently  been  promulgated  and  advocated  with  great  ability  and  earnestness 
by  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  and  lias  already  been  presented  with  char- 
acteristic energy  to  The  American  Medical  Association  in  June  last,  to  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  September  last,  to  the  King’s  County 
Medical  Society  of  New  York  in  October  last,  and  to  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  December  last.  Collected  and  published  in  a pamphlet  form,  the 
position  and  arguments  advanced  by  Dr.  Squibb  have  been  widely  disseminated 
through  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  and  will  doubtless  receive 
the  attention  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  discussed. 

The  project  referred  to  comprises  two  entirely  distinct  and  independent  topics, 
although  they  have  constantly  been  treated  by  their  author  as  the  mere  details 
of  a single  system.  The  first  topic  is  a proposal  to  abolish  the  function  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  well-known  and  long  established  “ National  Convention  for 
Revising  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,”  by  a formal  resolution  of  The  American 
Medical  Association  that  it  “ does  now  and  hereby  assume  the  ownership  of  the 
‘Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America,’ and  as  the  superior  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  organized  medical  profession  does  now  and  hereby  relieve 
the  ‘ Nationa  1 Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  ’ from  any  farther 
acts  of  ownership,  control  or  management  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.”  (p.  31  of 
pamphlet.)  The  second  topic  broached  is  the  advocacy  of  certain  changes  in 
the  plan  of  the  work  and  in  the  frequency  of  its  publication ; (pp.  43,  44.) 
changes  which,  if  shown  to  be  really  desirable  improvements,  have  evidently  no 
relation  whatever  to  their  parentage,  and  may  as  readily  and  effectually  be 
accomplished  by  the  present  organization  as  by  its  hypothetical  successor. 

The  first  project  certainly  presents  a somewhat  startling  character,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  seize  fully  the  argument  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  justified. 
The  general  proposition  appears  to  be  that  the  National  Convention,  though  suf- 
ficiently well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  its  creation  some  sixty  years  ago,  by 
reason  of  the  special  ability  of  the  few  men  who  continuously  executed  the  pre- 
scribed task  of  revision,  yet  as  these  few  eminent  men  have  passed  from  their 
field  of  action,  the  National  Convention  has  practically  outlived  its  usefulness, 
and  may  now  as  well  be  decently  buried.  If  it  be  true  that  the  vitality  of  an 
organization  is  thus  to  be  assimilated  to  the  longevity  of  an  individual,  what 
better  guarantee  has  The  American  Medical  Association  to  offer  that  its  useful- 
ness could  outlive  the  alloted  term  of  three-score  years.  For  ‘ if  by  reason  of 
strength  they  b q four-score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow;  for  it 
is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.” 

“ It  will  be  noticed,”  says  the  author,  “ that  this  decennial  Convention  for  this 
express  purpose  long  antedates  this  Association,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  this 
Association  had  been  in  existence  in  1820,  or  any  similar  National  Association, 
it  would  have  had  charge  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.”  (p.  4.)  Possibly  so.  What 
then?  If  this  Association  had  preceded  the  decennial  Convention,  “it  is  prob- 
able ” it  would  have  rendered  it  superfluous  ; therefore,  not  having  preceded,  it 
should  now  supersede  the  Convention!  “As  it  stands  now,  this  Association  is 
very  nearly  a duplicate  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Convention  ; so  nearly  so  that  one 
or  the  other  seems  unnecessary.”  If  this  striking  similarity  really  exists,  it  does 
not  appear  doubtful  which  of  the  two  should,  and  which  of  the  two  must,  “ its 
quietus  make,”  and  gracefully  or  otherwise  retire  from  the  field.  If  “this  As- 
sociation is  so  nearly  a duplicate  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Convention,”  which  was 
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long  before  organized  “ for  this  express  purpose,”  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
“ duplicate for  upon  it  lies  exclusively  the  onerous  task  of  establishing  its 
raison  d'etre.  Never  has  it  been  heard  of  that  the  occupant  by  primogeniture 
need  be  called  on  to  produce  his  title-deeds,  or  to  abdicate  at  the  invitation  of 
the  younger  “ duplicate and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  considerate  mass  of 
either  the  medical  or  the  pharmaceutical  professions  will  “ willingly  let  die  ” 
the  older  occupant  of  the  field,  placed  there  “ for  this  express  purpose  ” of  re- 
vision, and  successful  tDr.  Squibb  himself  being  the  judge)  in  having  “ worked 
well  for  more  than  fifty  years;”  (p.  4.)  having  exercised  “the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  work  wTell  done.”  Cp.  32.) 

Perhaps  a plea  might  be  put  in  for  the  continued  existence  of  The  American 
Medical  Association,  that  in  conception  and  creation,  in  objects  and  in  career,  it 
was  by  no  means  so  “ nearly  a duplicate”  of  the  National  Convention  as  had 
been  represented ; that  its  membership  was  determined  by  a certain  respecta- 
bility of  standing  among  therapeutists,  without  any  reference  to  fitness,  real  or 
supposed,  for  critically  determining  the  best  forms  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  its 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  And  our  author  has  told  us  that  even  a selected 
council  of  physicians,  “fitted  without  special  training  to  take  up  such  a work 
and  do  it  moderately  well  at  once,  certainly  could  not  be  found !”  (p.  14.)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  decennial  National  Convention,  selected  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  throughout  the  country, 
supposed  to  be  best  qualified  for  this  especial  work,  convened  “ for  this  express 
purpose,”  and  distracted  by  no  other  objects  or  discussions,  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  occupy  a domain  very  far  removed  from  any  chance  of  rivalry,  or  any 
suspicion  of  encroachment  on  even  the  youngest  of  annual  fellowships  and  pro- 
ffssional  associations. 

i » 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  resolution  above  cited  “ assumes  ownership  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  ” for  The  American  Medical  Association  by  a coup  d'etat , “ as  the 
superior  representative  body  of  the  organized  medical  profession.”  This  is  cer- 
tainly a curious  ground  on  which  to  base  such  an  “assumption,”  admitting  the 
modest  claim  to  be  well  founded.  But  “ superior  representative  body  ” in  what 
respect?  “ For  this  express  purpose!”  Never  can  such  a proposition  be  fora 
moment  admitted ! 

‘ ‘ That  the  plan  of  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  this  Convention  has  been 
eminently  successful  and  sufficient  up  to  1850  or  1860  will  not  be  doubted  by  any 
reasonable  person,  for  the  testimony  of  the  great  mass  of  the  profession  will  be 
heartily,  promptly  and  thankfully  accorded  to  this  proposition.”  (p.  33.)  But 
the  objection  is  raised  that  the  existing  Convention  “has  not  been  so  successful 
in  the  latter  revisions,  and  notably  defective  in  the  last  one,  when  the  committee 
of  final  revision  and  publication  refused  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  substituted  its  own  judgment  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  authority 
by  which  the  committee  was  created.”  (p.  5.)  It  is  presumed  that  this  some- 
what severe  condemnation  (which,  after  all,  certainly  cannot  fall  upon  the 
Convention ) refers  to  the  failure  of  the  executive  committee  to  substitute  meas- 
ures of  weight  in  all  formulas  of  liquid  preparations,  for  measures  of  capacity , as 
directed  by  the  sixth  resolution  of  general  instructions.  Now  it  must  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  this  dereliction,  that  the  proposed  change  was  admittedly  a 
very  radical  one ; that  probably  very  few  of  the  members  of  the  Convention 
who  voted  for  the  change  fully  realized  the  amount  of  labor  and  responsi- 
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bility  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  formulas  on  the  basis  of  weight  alone, 
in  deciding  on  just  ratios,  in  many  cases  byr  new  and  original  determinations  of 
specific  gravity,  and  in  probably  modifying  more  or  less  every  tincture,  solution 
and  mixture  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  this  additional  labor  would  probably 
have  entailed  another  year  of  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  This  fault 
of  omission  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  at  the  worst  but  a conservative  retard- 
ation of  the  car  of  progress,  leaving  the  Pharmacopoeia  no  less  useful  than  in  its 
previous  revisions,  certainly  forms  no  very  cogent  reason  for  impugning  or  invad- 
ing the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Convention. 

But  it  is  further  objected  (and  this  is  an  argument  before  the  last  meeting  of 
The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association)  that  the  last  revision  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia ‘‘does  not  represent  the  progress  in  pharmacy  up  to  the  time;”  ‘‘that 
its  descriptions  and  details  are  insufficient “that  its  processes  are  many  of 
them  unnecessary” — some  “defective,  while  a few  are  positively  bad and 
“ that  there  are  more  errors  in  it  ” than  there  should  be.  (pp.  10,  11.)  Vague  as 
are  these  allegations,  they  may  be  met  with  a simple  and  direct  traverse.  It 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  in  relative  excellence,  in  fullness  and  in  gen- 
eral accuracy,  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  compares  favorably  with 
its  predecessors,  upon  which  Dr.  Squibb  has  expended  his  contrasted  praise  that 
“the  work  was  so  admirably  done.”  And  the  decision  of  the  issue  may  be  left 
to  the  intelligent  pharmacist.  Perhaps  very  few  of  the  criticisms  since  offered 
to  the  last  revision  were  not  freely  and  fully  canvassed  in  the  committee. 

In  the  address  before  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  we  find  the  some- 
what milder  statement,  “ The  true  reason  wdiy  our  last  revision  was  so  unsuc- 
cessful, and  probably  the  only  reason  why  we  are  now  left  to  desire  a change, 
if  we  do  desire  one,  is  because  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  require  a Dispensatory, 
and  is  now  without  one.”  (p.  19.)  This  appears  to  be  a totally  new  objection. 
Certainly  a “ Dispensatory  ’ is  no  part  of  a “ Pharmacopoeia,”  and  as  certainly 
it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Convention,  or  of  its  executive  Committee,  to 
prepare  a “Dispensatory.”  The  cause  of  the  unfortunate  delay  in  issuing  the 
expected  revision  of  the  latter  work,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  infirm  condition  of 
its  venerable  surviving  editor  and  proprietor. 

Our  critic  proceeds:  “The  reason  why  we  have  not  a better  Pharmacopoeia 
now,  is  that  the  labor  involved  was  so  great  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  should 
have  been  asked  to  perform  it  unpaid.  The  Committee  did  not  only  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  of  them,  but  far  more  than  they  could  afford  to 
d°-  • Let  us  not  permit  ourselves  to  complain  that  the  work  was 

not  better  done,  but  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  was  done  so  well.”  (p.  19.) 

An  objection  more  directly  addressed  to  the  decennial  Convention  is  the 
somewhat  curious  one  that  this  body  is  not  properly  a “ national  ” one.  “ What- 
ever may  have  been  the  reasons,  this  organization  never  teas  a national  one , in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  its  relation  to  the  aggregate  medical  profession 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  Conventions  were  not  only  infrequent,  but  small, 
and  simply  gave  support  and  authority  to  a very  few  men.”  (p.  6.)  Now,  what 
are  the  simple  facts  as  to  the  constituency  of  this  organization  ? The  funda- 
mental rule  of  its  existence  is — 

“ The  President  of  this  Convention  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1879,  issue 
a notice  requesting  the  several  incorporated  State  Medical  Societies,  the  incor- 
porated Medical  Colleges , the  incorporated  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  the  incorporated  Colleges  of  Pharmacy , throughout  the  United  States,  to  elect 
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a number  of  delegates  not  exceeding  three,  to  attend  a General  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Washington  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1880.” 

Here  are  four  most  important  classes  of  Associations  “ throughout  the  United 
States  ” specifically  invited  to  send  delegates  to  this  general  Convention,  and 
yet  it  is  not  national!  What,  then,  is  to  make  it  “national?”  A penal  enact- 
ment in  Congress  that  every  specified  association  in  every  State  shall  send  dele- 
gates? Let  us  hear  Dr.  Squibb’s  own  statement.  “The  fact  that  in  this 
organization  the  medical  profession  of  eight  to  twelve  States  only  was  represent- 
ed, was  not  the  fault  of  the  organization,  for  each  decennial  Convention  not 
only  invited  delegates  from  all  the  States,  but  urged  upon  the  State  Societies, 
Colleges,  etc.,  the  importance  of  being  represented  in  and  aiding  in  a work  of 
such  importance.”  (p.  6.)  So,  according  to  our  author,  something  more  than 
the  right  to  send  delegates,  or  the  formal  request,  or  the  urgent  solicitation  to 
send  delegates,  is  requisite  to  confer  a general  or  national  character  upon  the 
Convention.  By  this  postulate,  the  attempted  secession  of  the  Southern  States, 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  left  us  without  a “National”  Congress!  even  though 
it  might  be  charitably  conceded  that  the  default  of  the  absenting  representatives 
“ was  not  the  fault  ” of  the  faithful  Congress.  If  the  Medical  section  of  the 
constituency  of  the  Convention  neglected  in  many  of  the  States  to  present  an  ap- 
pearance in  response  to  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  Convention,  this  apparent 
apathy  “ was  not  the  fault  of  the  organization  and  if  it  may  have  been,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Squibb,  “perhaps  more  than  all,  because  the  aggregate  pro- 
fession had  full  confidence  in  the  few  men  who  managed  the  interest  so  well, 
and  trusted  them  fully,  basing  this  trust  justly  upon  the  beneficent  results  of 
their  labors;”  (p.  6.)  possibly  it  was  quite  as  much  because  the  aggregate  pro- 
fession felt  but  little  special  interest  in  the  object  of  the  Convention,  and  but 
little  disposition  to  engage  in  a laborious  and  somewhat  thankless  undertaking. 

As  a contrasted  picture  to  this  local  and  sectional  Convention,  let  us  contem- 
plate what  is  characterized  as  a “ truly  national  organization  ” in  The  American  • 
Medical  Association.  “ From  1848  to  the  present  time  this  Association  has 
consisted  of  representatives  from  so  nearly  all  the  States  that  it  must  be  fairly 
considered  a national  organization.”  (p.  6.)  Could  not  some  of  this  “ truly 
national”  flavor  be  generously  imparted  to  the  now  limited  and  provincial  Con- 
vention ? “It  would  be  quite  competent  for  this  Association,  at  its  meeting  for 
1879  to  direct  one  of  its  constituent  members  from  each  State  Medical  Society 
to  attend  this  ‘ Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  ’ in  1880,  and  thus 
give  to  the  organization  that  nationality  of  character  which  it  now  needs.” 
(p.  7.)  There  we  have  the  true  secret  of  a “ national  character!  ” Instead  of 
invitation  and  earnest  appeal  for  three  delegates  from  every  incorporated  insti- 
tution of  medicine  and  pharmacy  “throughout  the  United  States,”  let  the  Con- 
vention in  the  future  “direct”  one  member  from  each  State  to  attend,  and  it 
will  then  have  attained  (what  it  now  needs)  “ a truly  national  character !”  It 
is  true  that  The  Medical  Association  represents  but  one  of  the  four  classes 
represented  in  the  Convention,  but  “ this  is  of  no  consequence  !”  Surely,  never 
was  there  a stranger  fabrication  of  a premiss  to  serve  a theory  than  in  this 
“ distinction.” 

Now  let  us  learn  its  purpose.  “ If  it  does  represent  the  aggregate  medical 
profession,  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  management  and  control  of  all  the  general 
interests  of  that  profession.  . . . Among  the  most  important  of  these 

. is  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia ; and  this  interest  has,  up  to  this  time, 
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been  left  entirely  under  tlie  control  of  the  older  and  smaller  national  organiza- 
tion.” (p.  6.)  Surely,  never  was  there  a stranger  non-sequitur  fabricated  from 
such  a premiss. 

It  has  not  been  pretended  that  The  American  Medical  Association  was  called 
into  existence  with  any  reference  whatever  to  “this  express  purpose, ” or  that 
its  members  have  been  delegated,  in  any  sense,  as  special  experts  in  chemistry 
or  in  pharmacy,  or  in  technical  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  contrary  is  tacitly  admitted  throughout  the  argument. 
“Now,  The  American  Medical  Association,  as  a large,  unwieldy,  migratory 
body,  must  manage  such  an  interest  as  this  by  some  fixed  and  permanent  body 
organized  for  the  purpose  within  The  Association.”  (p.  24.)  Hence,  “ the  plan 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  The  American  Medical  Association,  at  its  meeting  in 
June  next,  is  that  it  shall  organize  a Pharmacopoeial  Council,  to  be  incorporated 
if  necessary,  consisting  of  five  members,  which  council  shall  be  charged  with 
the  entire  management  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  all  that  pertains  to  it, 
and  be  responsible  only  to  The  American  Medical  Association.  This  council  I 
would  propose  to  form  as  follows  : The  nominating  committee  of  The  Associ- 

ation to  nominate  and  The  Association  to  elect  the  president  of  the  council ; then 
The  Association  to  invite  (not  “direct ”)  the  Surgeon -Generals  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  each  to  appoint  one  member,  and  invite  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  to  appoint  two  members.”  (p.  25.)  Now  for  the  modus  opera ndi. 
“ As  the  meetings  of  this  council  would  have  to  be  frequent  during  the  general 
revisions,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a year  for  the  supplementary  fasciculi, 
and  as  the  members  would  have  to  educate  themselves  to  the  special  work,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  that  the  council  should  be  small  and  compact,  and 
live  in  adjacent  cities.  (p.  9. ) As  three  of  the  council  are  to  constitute  a 
quorum,  (p.  54.)  who  may  “obtain  a change  in  any  of  its  members,”  we  should 
probably  have,  as  the  final  outcome  of  the  so  much  vaunted  “ nationality  ” of  the 
enterprise,  a Pharmacopoeia  under  the  entire  control  of  three  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  (small  and  compact)  “living  in  immediately  adjacent  cities ! ” 
And  this  is  gravely  proposed  as  an  eminently  “national  ” improvement  on  the 
existing  local  plan  of  an  executive  Committee  of  -fifteen,  representing  nine  lead- 
ing cities,  from  Boston  to  Richmond,  and  from  Hew  York  to  San  Francisco, 
together  with  a representative  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  in  the  proposal,  on  behalf  of  the  youthful  association,  to  quietly 
“assume  the  ownership  ” of  the  special  and  peculiar  property  of  an  old-estab- 
lished and  entirely  independent  organization,  an  element  of  the  ludicrous,  which 
we  think  that  Dr.  Squibb  himself  could  not  fail  to  appreciate,  were  he  to  change 
his  subjective  for  an  objective  stand  point.  Perhaps  the  nearest  typical  analogue 
of  the  proposition  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dickens’  veracious  history  of  a some- 
what similar  appropi'iation  by  Mr.  John  Dawkins  (otherwise  known  as  the 
“Artful  Dodger  ”)  of  a silver  snuff-box  ; he  having  first  unanimously  adopted 
the  mental  resolution,  that  he  does  now  and  hereby  relieve  the  late  proprie- 
tor from  any  farther  acts  of  ownership,  control  or  management  of  the  aforesaid 
silver  snuff-box.” 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  its  forth- 
coming meeting,  should  adopt  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  as  being  the  only  orga- 
nized body  which  represents  the  profession  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States 
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of  America,  may  fairly  claim  the  right  to  control  all  the  general  rights  and 
interests  of  the  profession  ; and 

Whereas,  “The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  is  among 
the  most  important  of  such  general  rights  and  interests  ; and 

Whereas,  A national  Pharmacopoeia  is  in  no  proper  sense  a Manual  of 
Therapeutics,  but  is,  and  should  ever  continue  to  be,  “ an  authorized  dictionary 
of  the  standard  materia  medica;”  and 

Whereas,  A national  Pharmacopoeia  “ is  the  result  of  accumulated  experi- 
ence and  scientific  research  as  directed  to  remedial  agents,  and  especially  aims  to 
establish  a standard  for  quality,  strength  and  uniformity  in  the  materia  medica; 
and  in  accomplishing  this  it  also  becomes  of  necessity  an  authorized  formu- 
lary for  compounding  the  substances  of  the  materia  medica,  or  converting  them 
into  such  preparations  as  come  into  general  use  under  specific  names,”  etc.; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved , That  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  does  now  and  hereby 
assume  the  ownership  of  the  “ Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 
And  as  the  superior  representative  body  of  the  organized  profession  of 
Pharmacy,  does  now  and  hereby  relieve  the  “National  Convention  for  Revis- 
ing the  Pharmacopoeia  ” from  any  further  acts  of  ownership,  control  or  man- 
agement of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

If  this  resolution  should  strike  the  author  of  its  original,  as  being  somewhat 
presumptuous,  to  the  present  writer  it  really  appears  much  less  so  than  the  one 
it  parodies. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  repeated  declaration  “ that  The  American 
Medical  Association  as  the  only  concrete  body  or  organization  which  fairly 
represents  the  whole  medical  profession  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  as 
really  owning  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  one  of  its  most  important 
general  interests,  should  now  take  possession  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  control 
it  henceforth,”  (p.  13.)  lies  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  “ medical.”  The 
postulate  is  approximately  true,  only  on  the  narrow  and  technical  implication 
that  the  “medical  profession”  is  equivalent  to  the  art  of  applied  medicine,  in 
other  words,  to  “ therapeutics;”  and  in  this  sense  the  sequence  becomes  (be  it 
said  with  all  respect)  ridiculously  inadequate.  On  any  broad  and  philosophical 
significance  of  the  phrase  as  embracing  the  abstract  science  of  medicine  or 
“pharmacology,”  the  declaration  is  self-evidently  erroneous.  For  any  purpose 
of  giving  plausibility  to  the  Quod  erat  desideratum , for  an^  purpose  of  gi\  ing 
equitable  color  of  jurisdiction  to  a pharmacopoeia,  it  is  very  far  from  correct  to 
affirm  or  to  assume  that  The  American  Medical  Association  “ fairly  represents 
the  whole  medical  profession!”  So  far  the  contrary,  that  most  important  part 
of  it,  specially  devoted  to  the  study  and  preparation  of  “ medicines,”  is  in  that 
body  entirely  unrepresented.  And  yet  our  author  has  himself  admitted  that 
pharmacy  is  as  much  a part  of  medicine  as  surgery,”  (p.  22)— very  much  more; 
for  surgery  is  not  in  strictness  an  application  of  “ medicine.” 

“ The  Pharmacopoeia,  then,  is  a general  interest  of  medicine. 

Now,  if  one/of  the  general  interests  of  medicine,  who  has  a right  to  its  control? 
The  united  interests  of  medicine,  and  not  the  interests  of  any  separate  part.” 
(p.  22.)  The  writer  says  very  correctly,  that  “ Pharmacy  is  but  a specialty  of 
medicine.”  (p.  22.)  In  stating  and  insisting  on  this  fact,  however,  he  seems 
not  to  have  recognized  “its  other  side,’  that  medical  practice  has  aho,  b}  the 
very  same  operation,  become  specialized.  The  physician  is  no  longer  a druggist 
as  he  once  was;  and  this  differentiation  but  illustrates  the  universal  law  of 
growth  and  development.  When,  therefore,  Dr.  Squibb  reiterates  “ the  united 
interests  of  the  united  parts  is  found  in  this  country  in  The  American  Medical 
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Association,  and  nowhere  else,”  (p.  23.)  he  mistakes  utterly.  The  interests  of 
medicine  are  found  in  this  country  just  as  much  in  The  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association.  The  “ united  interests  ” are  obviously  found  in  neither  repre- 
sentative body  separately.  When  he  adds,  “ By  right,  every  pharmacist  should 
be  a member  of  the  medical  profession  by  education,  and  should  then  be  a mem- 
ber of  The  American  Medical  Association,  for  there  is  where  he  belongs,  to  prac- 
tice one  of  its  specialties,”  fp.  22.)  he  evidently  fails  to  realize  that  general  law 
of  organic  evolution,  that  specializations,  when  once  established,  may  either  sur- 
vive and  grow,  or  may  decline  by  atrophy ; but  that  they  never  merge.  He  argues 
as  though  the  therapeutist,  after  successive  “specializations,”  still  retained  the 
original  “ comprehensive  type.”  When  he  says  that  “wherever  the  organiza- 
tion is  found  which  embraces  the  general  interests  of  medicine,  it  is  there 
that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  go,  for  it  is  there  that  belongs,”  (p.  22.)  he  has 
established  very  clearly  that  at  least  it  cannot  properly  go  to  The  American 
Medical  Association,  even  if  that  body  possessed  the  moral  and  legal  authority 
to  “appropriate”  it. 

Referring  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy,  he  says,  “It  happens  that,  from 
being  the  first  and  oldest  specialty  which  grew  out  of  medicine,  it  has  erected 
itself  into  a special  art  or  profession,  and  shows  a tendency  to  claim  independ- 
ence of  the  medical  profession,  and  a co-equality.  To  appreciate  how 
unreasonable  such  a claim  would  be,  if  ever  seriously  made  by  pharmacy,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  that  medicine,  in  order  to  do  without  pharmacy  as 
a profession,  has  only  to  compound  and  dispense  its  own  remedies  to  its  own 
patients.”  (p.  49.)  Here  again  we  have  the  latent  impression  that  the  physi- 
cian still  retains  his  ancient  “ comprehensive  type that  he  has  only  temporarily 
(as  it  were)  laid  aside  the  gathering  of  simples,  and  may  at  any  time  resume  it. 
The  writer  still  fails  to  realize  that  the  “ medicine  ” is  necessarily  as  old  as  the 
“medicine  man ;”  and  when  in  the  progress  of  civilization  (which  is  evolution), 
the  two  became  detached — lo,  there  were  two  medicine-men : the  one  resigning 
his  visitations  of  the  sick,  that  he  might  give  a more  efficieut  and  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  and  dispensation  of  remedies ; and  the  other  resigning 
his  labors  over  drugs  that  he  might  give  the  fuller  and  more  observant  attention 
to  the  sick.  And  here,  as  everywhere,  “ specialization  of  function  ” has  resulted 
in  a wonderful  advancement  and  perfection  of  the  function  on  either  side.  Now 
it  is  just  as  nonsensical  to  talk  of  the  pharmacist  resuming  his  ancient  care  of 
the  sick  as  to  talk  of  the  really  skilful  and  intelligent  physician  returning  to 
“compound  and  dispense  his  own  remedies  to  his  own  patient !”  But  it  is  not  a 
whit  more  nonsensical  so  to  talk. 

“ How  shall  the  art  of  pharmacy  ever  become  either  co-equal  with,  or  inde- 
pendent of,  the  art  of  medicine  ? If  not  co-equal  with,  it  must  be  either  supe- 
rior or  subordinate  to  the  medical  art ; and  subordinate  it  certainly  is,  and  this 
with  a dangerous  tendency  to  the  mereantile  bias.”  (p.  49.)  Such  is  our 
author’s  way  of  “not  trying  to  draw  a dividing  line  ” between  “ medicine  and 
pharmacy,”  which  he  has  just  before  declared  to  be  “ irratioual !”  (p.  48.) 
Such  is  the  “ imaginary  antagonism  which  has  been  too  much  cultivated!’’ 
(p.  7.)  What  ground  has  Dr.  Squibb  for  imagining  that,  by  the  existing 
method  of  selecting  expert  pharmacists  as  delegates  to  the  Convention,  there  is 
the  'probability  of  infusing  a “ mercantile  bias  ? ” What  suspicion  has  ever  been 
breathed  that  the  labors  of  the  pharmacist  in  the  past,  whether  in  Convention  or 
in  Committee,  have  ever  tinged  or  tainted  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  a “mercan- 
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tile  bias  ? ” What  purpose  of  division  and  antagonism  is  to  be  served  by  the 
suggestion  of  “ a dangerous  tendency  to  the  mercantile  bias”  in  the  future? 
The  imputation  is  as  wholly  unjust  and  unwarranted,  as  it  is  ungenerous  and 
insulting. 

The  existing  decennial  Convention  is  neither  a Medical  nor  a Pharmaceutical 
Society.  It  is  a very  special  body  of  men,  selected  deliberately  from  chartered 
Colleges  of  either  profession,  convened  on  a platform  of  individual  equality,  for 
the  exclusive  work  of  revising  the  Pharmacopreia.  For  fifty  years  has  this 
Convention  performed  its  allotted  duty,  and  performed  it  well.  How  well  is 
evinced  by  the  reluctant  admissions  of  the  talented  Adversary  of  the  Convention. 
During  this  time  no  occasion  or  suspicion  of  any  rivalry  between  the  two  lead- 
ing professions  represented  has  occurred  to  mar  its  equanimity  or  to  distract  its 
efforts.  Nor  has  the  pharmacist,  although  most  directly  interested  in  the  result 
of  its  action,  and  most  completely  involved  in  the  details  of  its  execution,  ever 
felt  aggrieved  that  he  has  been  outnumbered  in  the  Convention  by  double  the 
medical  representation ; or  ever  desired  a change  in  the  constitution  or  the 
method  of  the  organization. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  this  Convention,  and  to  transfer  its  great  work 
entirely  to  the  keeping  of  a Medical  Association.  The  projector  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  guilty  of  the  stupendous  absurdity  of  devising  a production  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  with  Pharmacy  entirely  “ left  out for,  he  says,  “ it  would  be 
almost  as  impracticable  to  manage  the  interests  involved  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
without  the  co-operation  of  pharmacy,  as  for  pharmacy  to  manage  them  with- 
out medicine  ; simply  because  pharmacy  has  accumulated  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  which  medicine  has  long  ceased  to  work  for  and  accumu- 
late, and  which  medicine  cannot  afford  to  do  without  or  to  disregard.”  (p.  8.)  A 
very  sufficient  statement  that  ‘ ‘ medicine”  (in  Dr.  Squibb’s  use  of  the  word)  does 
not  comprehend  “pharmacy,”  and,  therefore,  does  not  comprise  “the  united 
interests  of  the  united  parts,  found  in  this  country  in  The  American  Medical 
Association,”  as  he  has  so  fondly  persuaded  himself,  and  has  so  ingeniously 
labored  to  make  us  believe. 

How,  then,  is  this  grand  embodiment  of  “the  united,  interests  of  ‘ medicine,’ 
and  not  the  interests  of  any  separate  part ; the  united  interests  of  the  united 
parts  in  this  country,”  (p.  22.)  to  execute  its  magnificent  program?  “Phar- 
macy is  represented  in  The  National  Pharmaceutical  Association  . . . and 

phafmacy  is  essential  to  the  Pharmacopoeia ! !”  (p.  8.)  Therefore,  it  is  proposed 
that  The  American  Medical  Association  “should,  in  a proper  way,  invite  the 
co-operation  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  this  work,  under 
the  fully  recognized  leadership  of  The  American  Medical  Association !”  We  are 
not  sure  that  there  is  not  a typographical  error  in  this  quotation;  and  that  the 
word  “invite”  should  not  be  “direct,”  especially  as  we  find  this  latter  word 
employed  on  the  preceding  page  in  a somewhat  similar  connection. 

A very  slight  modification  of  the  above  process  might  (with  all  diffidence)  be 
suggested,  which  would  seem  to  give  a eongruity  of  p impose,  a unity  of  plan, 
and  a solidarity  of  result,  eminently  fitting  and  equitable.  Remembering  that 
“pharmacy  is  but  a specialty  of  medicine,”  “but  a subordinate  part  of  the 
medical  art;”  and  remembering  further  that  “by  right  every  pharmacist  should 
he  a member  of  the  medical  profession  of  education,  and  should  then  be  a mem- 
ber of  The  American  Medical  Association,"  (p.  22.)  and,  whereas,  there  should 
be  no  inviduous  distinction  made  between  the  several  parts  of  the  “united  in- 
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terests  of  medicine  ” in  this  country,  or  between  the  decennial  Pharmacopoeia 
Convention  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  annual  Association  of  Pharmacists  on  the 
other,  in  our  treatment  of  the  same,  therefore,  let  it  be  “resolved,”  that  The 
American  Medical  Association,  as  the  superior  representative  body  of  the  organ- 
ized medical  profession,  does  now  and  hereby  relieve  The  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  from  any  further  acts  of  control  or  management  of  affairs 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  art  and  science  of  pharmacy,  and  does 
now  and  hereby  “ assume  ” the  entire  ownership  and  control  of  all  the  proper- 
ties, rights,  duties  and  proceedings  whatsoever  of  the  said  Association.  For 
“ it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  Association,  as  the  only  national  represen- 
tative of  the  profession,”  “ is  fairly  entitled  to  the  management  and  control  of 
all  the  general  interests  of  that  profession,  and  the  only  proper  source  of  author- 
itative action.”  As  pharmacy  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  medical  profession,  “it  would  be  quite  competent  for  this  Association,” at 
its  next  meeting,  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end  and  thus  give  to  pharmacy  a 
“truly  national”  character!  The  absorption  of  virtue,  by  this  proceeding, 
would,  doubtless,  fully  equal  the  “assumption”  of  responsibility  thus  “reso- 
lutely ” effected.  For  there  is  much  virtue  in  good  “ resolutions.” 

The  writer  appears  to  realize  that  this  Association  is  not  entirely  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  business  in  which  he  would  have  it  engage ; (p,  24.)  and  that  even  a 
select  council,  to  whom  it  should  wholly  commit  the  subject,  could  not  be 
expected  to  4 ‘ do  it  moderately  well  without  special  training.”  (p.  14.)  Never- 
theless, having  wrenched  the  spoil  from  a convention  of  “ specialized  function,” 
for  the  honor  and  aggrandizement  of  the  “ superior”  Association,  he  would  have 
the  latter  “ control  and  manage  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  means  of  a council  to  be 
styled  the  Pharmacopoeial  Council  of  The  American  Medical  Association.  This 
council  of  five  to  “be  charged  with  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  all  its  details.”  (p.  13.)  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation being  “ invited  ” to  select  and  appoint  two  pharmacists  to  serve  on  the 
council,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  scheme  acknowledges  that  “it  seems  a little 
doubtful,  however,  whether  The  Association  will  accept  such  an  invitation  if 
tendered;”  (p.  52.)  and  he  expresses  an  artless  “ surprise”  that  several  prominent 
members  should  have  been  so  “unreasonable  ” as  to  object  to  so  advantageous 
an  arrangement,  (p.  53.) 

It  is  seriously  supposed  that  a co-ordinate  national  Association  could,  with 
self-respect,  accept  an  ‘ ‘ invitation  ” to  assist,  ‘ ‘ under  the  fully  recognized  lead- 
ership of  The  American  Medical  Association,”  in  eking  out  the  lack  of  special 
skill  and  training  of  a body  which  had  unwarrantably  “assumed”  a task  for 
which  that  body  was  utterly  unqualified  ? “ The  professions  of  medicine  and 

pharmacy  are  inseparable  in  a pharmacopoeia;  and  it  seems  irrational  to  try  to 
draw  a dividing  line.”  (p.  48.)  And  who  has  been  prominently  engaged  in  this 
“ irrational  ” attempt,  if  not  the  man  who  has  undertaken  to  wrest  a great  work 
from  an  “inseparable”  organization  of  the  pharmacist  and  physician,  to  place 
it  under  the  entire  control  and  “fully  recognized  leadership”  of  the  medical 
profession  ? 

Our  revolutionist  very  properly  deprecates  all  attempts  at  encouraging  a jeal- 
ous feeling  between  the  physician  and  pharmacist.  “ Medicine  and  pharmacy,” 
he  says,  “ without  their  natural  connection  and  dependence  upon  each  other, 
would  soon  lose  their  utility  to  mankind.  . . . And  an  imaginary 

antagonism  between  them,  which  has  been  too  much  cultivated  of  late  on  both 
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parts,  is  exercising  a degenerating  effect  on  both.”  (p.  7.)  And  yet  the  whole 
fabiic  of  reconstruction,  so  laboriously  devised,  is  based  on  an  unconscious  sen- 
timent of  rivalry  between  the  two  professions. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  for  an  efficient  revision  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia there  is  required  the  co-operation  of  at  least  four  classes  of  specially 
tiained  expci  ts  , first,  one  01  more  medical  experts,  to  bring  a large  experience 
and  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  therapeutic  value  of  proposed  additions  to,  or 
withdrawals  from,  the  Materia  Medica ; second  and  third,  one  or  more  botanical 
experts,  and  one  or  more  chemical  experts,  to  bring  an  enlightened  judgment  to 
bear  as  to  the  characteristics  and  tests  of  standard  excellence  in  the  organic, 
and  in  the  inorganic  departments  of  the  Materia  Medica;  and  fourth,  one  or 
vaoi  c pharmacal  experts  to  consider  well  the  preparations  and  processes  to  be 
adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  No  subsidiary  employment  of  special  technical 
experts  (“  under  direction  of  the  council,”  p.  53)  can  possibly  supplement  a 
lack  of  these  powers  and  capacities  in  the  executive  Commission  itself,  however 
desirable  such  employment  of  additional  skill  may  be  in  assisting  such  powers 
and  capacities.  No  single  man  or  class  of  men  can  possibly  embody,  in  suffi- 
cient degree,  this  necessary  range  of  culture  and  attainment. 

And  yet  our  enterprising  innovator  is  so  bent  on  having  the  coveted  work 
medically  done  (well,  if  possible,  but  if  ill,  still  medically  done,)  that  anticipa- 
ting a failure  to  secure  the  co-operation — we  mean  sub-operation— of  “phar- 
macy,” he  has  made  full  provision  for  “running  the  machine  “in  case  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  should  decline  this  invitation;”  (p.  41.) 
as  it  is  “ necessary  to  provide  in  the  organization  of  the  council,  against  any 
miscarriage  of  the  work.”  (p.  53.) 

Were,  then,  the  previous  declarations  that  “a  pharmacopoeia  without  phar- 
macy would  be  a theory  without  practice  ;”  (p.  7.)  “ that  it  would  be  almost  as 
impracticable  to  manage  the  interests  involved  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  without 
the  co-operation  of  pharmacy,  as  for  pharmacy  to  manage  them  without  medi- 
cine;” (p.  8.)  and  “ that  the  pharmacists  and  physicians  should  unite  in  mak- 
ing the  Pharmacopoeia;”  (p.  22.)  were  these  declarations  intended  to  be  taken 
in  a “ Pickwickian”  sense  ? And  is  the  plan  matured  that  in  case  The  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  should  be  innocent  enough  to  accept  an  invitation 
“ under  the  fully  recognized  leadership  ” of  the  superior  representative  body, 
the  pharmacists  shall  ultimately  be  “ invited  out  by  the  competent  and  plenary 
authority  which  invited  them  in,  when  the  proper  time  shall  have  arrived,  and 
the  new  departure  may  be  considered  to  have  been  fully  established? 

“Medicine  and  pharmacy,  without  their  natural  connection  and  dependence 
upon  each  other , would  soon  lose  then-  utility  to  mankind  !”  (p.  7.)  “ Pharmacy 
is  one  of  the  specialties  of  medicine,  and  bears  a closer  relation  to  general  medi- 
cine than  any  other  specialty ;”  (p.  49.)  not  even  excepting  the  specialty  of 
practical  therapeutics,  or  the  healing  art  itself. 

“How,  now,  can  medicine  do  without  pharmacy?  The  answer  here  seems 
equally  plain,  that  it  could  not  do  without  it  at  all,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  attempt  it,  unless  pharmacy,  acting  as  a separate  profession,  should 
force  the  irrational  and  unnatural  discord.”  (p.  49.)  But  Pharmacy  unquestion- 
ably is  “a  separate  profession,”  in  the  san*e  sense,  and  to  the  full  extent  that 
Therapeutics  or  “Medicine  ” is  a separate  profession.  The  answer  here  “ seems 
equally  plain  : ” pharmacy  could  not  well  do  without  “medicine,”  and  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  attempt  it,  unless  medicine,  “ acting  as  a separate  profession, 
should  force  the  irrational  and  unnatural  discord ! ’ 
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Our  author  lias  deliberately  published  his  “ proposed  plan  for  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  submitted  to  The  American  Medical 
Association  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago  in  June,  1877.”  (p.  30.)  If  the 
military  aptness  displayed  by  the  contemplated  procedure  of  confiscation  is 
striking,  still  more  remarkable  if  possible  is  the  stratagetic  combination  suggested 
to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  incumbent,  the  surviving  organization  thus  sought 
to  be  despoiled.  “ That  can  be  easily  done,  for  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion can  say  next  year,  if  it  chooses,  to  those  bodies  which  are  at  present  repre- 
sented in  The  Association,  and  were  represented  in  the  last  decennial  Convention, 
that  The  Association  has  decided  to  take  possession  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
asks  such  bodies  i/it  be  in  their  judgment  a proper  move  to  make,  to  send  dele- 
gates with  authority  to  transfer  allegiance  from  the  National  Convention  to 
that  Association.  Then,  if  complied  with,  the  matter  is  plain,  for  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  can  pass  a resolution , asking  that  the  President  of  the 
National  Convention  shall  not  call  the  Convention  in  1880  !”  (p.  23.) 

The  general  method,  if  ingenious,  is  not  entirely  unprecedented ; for  (if  Dr. 
Squibb  will  pardon  the  metaphor)  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  an  assassination 
has  been  contrived  to  wear  the  guise  of  a suicide.  Two  subjects  of  surprise, 
however,  are  occasioned  by  this  passage:  the  first  is  the  “ assumption ” of  au- 
thority over  the  constituent  bodies  represented  in  The  Association;  (though  we 
do  miss  the  word  “direct,”)  and  the  second  is  the  further  “assumption”  that 
these  constituent  bodies  can  control  the  Convention.  In  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood’s 
excellent  pamphlet,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Squibb,  it  is  stated  that  “ out  of  the  thirty- 
one  organized  bodies  represented  in  the  National  Pharmacopceial  Convention  of 
1870,  but  six  or  seven  are  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  The  American  Medical 
Association,  and  no  college  is  permitted  representation  in  The  Association.” 
(p.  8.)  That  is  to  say,  under  a Napoleonic  generalship,  three  State  Medical 
Societies  and  three  local  Medical  Societies  (supposing  them  to  be  obedient  to 
the  behests  of  The  American  Medical  Association)  are  ‘ ‘ assumed  ” to  overwhelm 
and  rout  t wenty-two  other  incorporated  bodies  represented  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, and  not  represented  in  The  Medical  Association ! i 

As  certainly  as  any  human  events  can  be  foreseen,  the  National  Convention 
for  revising  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  will  hold  its  usual  decennial  meet- 
ing “ in  Washington,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1880.”  And  as  certainly 
it  will  proceed  as  usual  to  the  deliberate  discharge  of  its  appropriate  duties; 
adopting  its  well-considered  policy,  and  giving  to  the  medicinal  professions  of  the 
country  in  due  time  its  expected  edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Reiterating  the  cherished  fallacy  that  The  American  Medical  Association, 
“ as  the  superior  body , and  even  embracing  the  very  elements  of  the  National 
Convention  [!]  may  relieve  it  and  assume  its  functions  and  work,”  the  writer, 
under  review,  proceeds  to  the  logical  result,  that  this  Association  “may  even 
carry  these  out  in  its  own  way,  yet  the  officers  of  the  Convention  may 
decline  to  be  relieved,  and  may  call  a Convention  in  1880,  as  provided  for  by 
the  Convention  of  1870.  There  might  then  be  two  Pharmacopoeias.”  (p.  35.) 

Should  the  ill-advised  counsels  of  Dr.  Squibb  find  any  sufficient  following  to  re- 
enact the  farce  of  1830,  when  New  York  ventured  the  experiment  of  a rival 


not  include,  on  either  side,  the  representation  of  the  following  three  bodies  • 
the  Medical  Departments  of  the  “U.  S.  Army,”  and  of  the  “U.  S.  Navy,”  ami  the ‘‘Medico^ 
Socife,ty  Louisville,”  which  three  bodies,  although  represented  in  the  last 
National  Convention,  were  not  represented  in  The  American  Medical  Association  at  that 
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Pharmacopoeia,  the  event  will  be  deplored  by  the  judicious,  but  it  will  not 
affect  the  credit  or  the  success  of  the  only  duly  authorized  occupant  of  the 
field. 

As  if  in  anticipation  of  such  a program,  the  author  ventures  to  announce 
tbe  following  opinion:  “If  The  American  Medical  Association  took  the  title 
from  the  Convention,  and  produced  its  book  first,  then  the  pharmacists  would 
be  obliged  to  call  their  book  by  some  other  name!”  (p.  27.)  In  this  very  re- 
markable announcement,  the  aspiring  opponent  of  the  Convention  has  evidently 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the  advice  of  Legal  Counsel. 

While  we  believe  that  the  existing  method  of  constituting  the  Convention 
could  not  well  be  improved,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  an  authority 
given  by  the  National  Government  to  a standard  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  would  be  very  desirable.  Fully  recognizing  both  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  impolicy  of  any  penal  enforcement  of  such  a standard  in  a 
country  where,  as  Dr.  Squibb  has  stated  it,  “every  man  has  a right  to  have  his 
disease  treated  as  he  pleases,”  we  do  not  think  it  necessarily  follows  that,  “ hence 
we  cannot  hope  to  have  a governmental  pharmacopoeia  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  term.”  (p.  23.)  Were  the  call  of  the  Convention  to  emanate,  by  law,  from 
a Secretary  of  one  of  the  Departments — the  Interior,  the  War,  or  the  Navy, — 
with  such  extension  of  the  constituency  as  might  be  thought  proper,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  official  invitations  to  co-operation  would  be  much  more 
generally  responded  to,  and  that  the  resulting  work  of  the  Convention  would 
have  the  prestige  of  a governmental  sanction  and  authority  ; at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  preventing  the  professional  scandal  of  a rival  Pharmacopoeia,  such  as  we 
are  just  now  so  causelessly  threatened  with. 

The  discussion  of  the  primary  portion  of  my  subject  has  extended  so  far 
beyoud  my  expectations  and  desire,  that  I am  compelled  reluctantly  to  defer  the 
second  branch,  namely : proposed  changes  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  its  Plan, 
to  another  occasion. 


(Published  in  the  “ American  Journal  of  Pharmacy”  for  June,  1877.) 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  U.  S.  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

By  Alfred  B.  Taylor. 

In  considering  the  expediency  of  making  some  alterations  in  the  plan  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  offered  by  Dr.  Squibb  in  his  pub- 
lished pamphlet  demand  the  first  attention. 

1.  Commencing  with  the  pi'ocess  of  its  revision,  it  is  admitted  that  the  organic 
body  charged  with  its  control  can  best  discharge  its  function  through  the  agency 
of  a subordinate  executive  commission;  aud  the  proposed  “council  of  five” 
(pp.  13,  25  and  40  of  pamphlet)  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  existing 
“ committee  of  revision,”  excepting  in  size.  That  so  important  a standard 
should,  in  its  perfected  form,  represent  the  combined  knowledge  and  wisdom  of 
a larger  number  than  five  will,  it  is  thought,  be  generally  admitted,  and  in  this 
respect  the  suggested  change  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  improvement.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Squibb  that  “no  council  of  five  men  could  embrace  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia;”  (p.  29.)  but 
it  is  urged  that  “ it  might  embrace  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  obtain  the 
services  of  men  who  could  do  the  work,  and  to  direct,  check  and  guard  the 
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results.”  How  much  better  it  must  be,  however,  for  the  commission  itself  to 
be  able  to  do  this  work.  “How  many  are  necessary  to  give  that  diversity  of 
character,  of  knowledge  and  of  experience  and  taste,  whose  average  makes  up 
sound  judgment.  No  such  result  can  be  expected  from  a very  small  body, 
because  it  cannot  contain  the  elements  necessary;  while  in  large  bodies  the  diffi- 
culties of  harmonious  agreement  and  actiou,  increased  by  the  difficulties  of 
securing  prompt  attendance  at  meetings,  overbalance  the  advantages  of  greater 
aggregate  ability.”  (p.  47.)  If  practically  there  has  been  difficulty  in  securing 
the  attendance  and  co-operation  of  a large  number  of  active  workers  in  the  com- 
mittee, this  should  be  remedied  by  a careful  selection  by  the  Convention  of  those 
both  qualified  and  willing  to  serve  faithfully  on  this  responsible  work. 

Such  a commission,  “charged  with  the  entire  work,  should  be  authorized  to 
employ  one  or  two  editors  or  secretaries ; perhaps  two  during  the  general  revis- 
ions and  one  permanently.  These  should  be  experts,  competent  to  do  all  the 
detail  work  under  the  direction  of  the  council,  and  should  submit  the  prepared 
work  at  the  meetings  of  the  council.  These  officers  of  the  council  should  be 
liberally  paid  for  their  services,  but  should  have  no  vote  in  the  council,  and  per- 
haps one  of  them  should  be  permanently  employed,  entirely  and  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  absolute  direction  and  control  of  the 
council.  There  should  be  no  salaries  paid  to  the  council  ; but  actual  traveling 
expenses  should  be  paid.  And  all  expert  labor  necessary  to  the  work  should  be 
liberally  paid,  and  the  best  experts  only  should  be  employed.”  (p.  9.) 

To  these  propositions  no  reasonable  objections  could  be  made.  The  sacrifice 
of  time  required  by  the  members  of  the  commission,  in  their  frequent  and  pro- 
longed labors,  is  a sufficiently  onerous  tax,  without  entailing  upon  those  living 
at  a distance  from  the  place  of  session  the  pecuniary  outlay  which  few  could 
well  afford.  Most  heartily,  therefore,  do  we  approve  the  plan  that  “ actual 
traveling  expenses  should  be  paid  ” to  all  members  of  the  revising  committee,  in 
order  to  secure  as  wide  a geographical  representation  as  possible. 

In  the  further  elaboration  of  his  scheme,  however,  Dr.  Squibb  arrived  at  the 
judgment  that  “the  labor  involved  in  bringing  the  Pharmacopoeia  up  to  the 
level  of  pharmaceutical  progress  at  the  times  for  its  revision  has  always  been 
great,  and  increasing  rapidly  with  each  revision,  has  now  become  very  great, 
far  too  great  to  be  required  or  expected  from  any  committee  of  revision  acting 
voluntarily  and  gratuitously,  while  no  adequate  provision  has  ever  been  made 
for  paying  for  the  labor  involved.”  (p.  11.)  If  to  this  be  opposed  the  testi- 
mony “ that  the  plan  of  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  this  Convention  has 
been  eminently  successful  and  sufficient  up  to  1830  or  1860  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  reasonable  person,  for  the  testimony  of  the  great  mass  of  the  profession 
will  be  heartily,  promptly  and  thankfully  accorded  to  this  proposition (p.  33.) 
the  writer  labors  as  unaptly,  as  ungraciously  to  maintain  the  curious  thesis  that 
the  able  and  distinguished  men  who  so  conscientiously  and  industriously  served 
on  the  earlier  Committees  of  Revision  did  not  contribute  their  voluntary  and  un- 
paid toil,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  but  that  they  did  their  work  well  only 
because  indirectly  they  were  well  paid ! 

“ When  the  work  was  mainly  and  so  admirably  done  by  Drs.  Wood  and 
Bache  in  the  past,  it  was  well  and  amply  paid  for  by  the  subordination  [!]  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  to  the  Dispensatory  of  these  authors,  which  latter  as  a pri- 
vate book  of  its  authors  has  been  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular,  most 
useful  and  most  lucrative  books  of  the  age.”  (p.  11.)  And  this  Dispensatory 
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overshadowed  as  well  as  embraced  the  Pharmacopoeia,  so  that  comparatively 
few  persons  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  latte.’  as  a separate  and  as  the  authori- 
tative book.  ilence  the  success  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  depended  on  its  trust- 
worthiness and  utility  to  the  profession,  and  these  qualities  were  only  realized 
through  the  Dispensatory  and  its  authors;  and  they,  by  the  pecuniary  success 
of  their  book  were  well  paid  for  their  labors  on  both  books!”  (p.  33.) 

This  is  surely  an  extraordinary  allegation  to  sustain  a theory.  The  Pharma- 
copoeia was  “eminently  successful  and  sufficient  up  to  1850  or  1860  "because 
two  of  its  laborious  revisers  “subordinated ” it  to  a Dispensatory ! “ Its  trust- 
worthiness and  utility  to  the  profession  ” were  secured  by  its  being  compara- 
tively unknown  and  “ overshadowed  ” by  the  “ private  book  of  its  authors!  ” 
Well  may  it  be  said  that  the  incoherence  of  logic  in  these  remarkable  utterances 
is  equaled  only  by  the  inaccuracy  of  their  assumptions.  What  possible  mean- 
ing can  be  attached  to  the  phrase  “ the  subordination  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to 
the  Dispensatory?”  And  in  what  possible  way  could  the  “ admirable  ” work 
on  the  former  be  “ amply  paid  for  ” by  such  subordination  ? Has  some  ingen- 
ious prestigiation  been  successful— at  the  same  time— in  “admirably  doing  ” the 
Phaimacopoeia  and  leaving  it  helpless  aud  undone  ? Such  would  seem  to  be  the 
inevitable  implication.  Referring  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Dispensatory  as 
a commentaiy  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1830,  our  author  says:  “From  that 
time  the  Pharmacopoeia  became  a mere  skeleton  or  outline  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  was  of  so  little  use  without  the  Dispensatory — while  this  latter  em- 
biaced  its  text  with  very  much  other  valuable  matter — that  it  had  no  sale  or 
demand,  while  the  Dispensatory,  based  upon  it,  became  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful medical  books  ever  published.  So  completely  did  it  overshadow  and  in  effect 
suppress  the  Pharmacopoeia  that,  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  very  few  in 
either  the  medical  or  pharmaceutical  professions  knew  of  its  existence  separate 
from  the  Dispensatory.”  (p.  16.)  The  language  at  the  commencement  of  this 
passage  is  noteworthy : “ From  that  time — became  a mere  skeleton ! ” 

Such  is  Dr.  Squibb’s  estimate  of  a “ plan  which  has  worked  well  for  more,  than 
fifty  years!”  (p.  4.)  “ Up  to  1860  inclusive,  it  was  accepted  as  the  best  attain- 

able authority!  ” (p.  39.)  The  Pharmacopoeia  revision  has  been  “so  admirably 
done  by  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache  in  the  past,”  (p.  11.)  that  under  the  fostering 


care  of  these  two  eminent  physicians  it  “ became  a mere  skeleton  J”  and  was 
“in  effect  suppressed!”  In  what  more  favored  regions  of  the  earth,  beneath 
what  fairer  and  more  genial  skies,  under  what  more  faithful  tendance  and  care- 
ful nurture  by  the  learned  medical  profession  will  Dr.  Squibb  seek  to  find  a 
Pharmacopoeia  endowed  with  a healthier  life  or  developed  with  a fleshier 
fulness  ? 


It  needs  not  the  sentiment  of  personal  respect  and  admiration  for  these  two 
honored  names  (so  strangely  misconceived)  to  call  forth  a vindication  of  their 
labors  and  their  influence.  Can  any  unbiased  mind  suppose  that  the  far-famed 
Drs.  Wood  and  Bache  “were  indirectly  well  paid  for  their  labor  by  this  plan  of 
making  a Pharmacopoeia  which  should  require  a Dispensatory,  and  then  mak- 
ing a Dispensatory  as  a private  and  profitable  enterprise,  whose  success  depended 
on  its  being  still  more  profitable  to  those  who  bought  and  used  it  than  to  its 
authors?”  (p.  12.)  With  what  shadow  of  propriety — with  what  pretence  of 
plausibility — can  it  be  affirmed  or  intimated  that  the  Dispensatory  would  have 
been  less  valuable,  less  popular,  less  profitable — if  the  Pharmacopoeia  had  been 
badly  revised,  or  if  the  edition  of  1820  had  never  been  revised  at  all  ? IIow 
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can  that  which  earned  success  by  “being  still  more  profitable  to  those  who 
bought  and  used  it,”  by  any  possibility  have  rewarded  its  authors  for  labor 
otherwise  bestowed  ? ' 

As  an  humble  member  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  1860,  it  was  the  writer's 
fortune  to  be  an  intimate  witness  of  the  laborious  care  and  the  critical  acumen 
with  which  these  earnest  Nestors  of  their  profession  applied  themselves  to  their 
prolonged  and  wearisome  duties,  intent  only  to  secure  for  their  cherished  work 
the  excellences  of  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  and  to  exclude  their  defects.  How 
far  their  scrupulous  labors  were  successful,  it  is  refreshing  to  learn  from  the 
unquestionable  evidence  of  one  whom  no  schemes  of  reformation  had  bewildered. 
In  his  elaborate  report  on  this  work,  presented  to  The  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  1869,  Dr.  Squibb  has  offered  his  unsuspected  testimony 
“ that  as  it  stands  to-day  it  is  equal  with  any  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  world. 

. . . Its  merits  have  spoken  for  themselves,  and  it  neither  needs  nor  admits 

of  laudation,  if  we  have  a proper  respect  for  its  dignity  and  authority.”1 2 

To  the  illustrious  authors  of  the  Dispensatory , however,  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  of  pharmacy  owe  an  additional  debt,  but  poorly  paid  by  any  emolu- 
ments derived  from  their  justly  celebrated  work.  Especially  to  its  influence  is 
largely  due  the  elevation  of  Pharmacy  in  this  country  to  the  scientific  standing 
of  a profession. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  therefore,  that  “this  work  of  revision  has  always 
been  done  gratuitously.”  (p.  4.)  And  a “ plan  which  has  worked  well  for  more 
than  fifty  years  is  entitled  to  so  much  respect  that  it  becomes  a matter  of  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  can  be  wisely  disturbed.”  (p.  4.) 

It  is  maintained,  however,  that  the  success  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ‘ ‘ has  depended 
less  on  the  plan  than  on  the  men  who  originated  it  and  carried  it  out.”  We 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  success  has  depended  mainly  on  the  excellence 
of  its  plan ; and  we  further  venture  the  opinion  that  a commission  of  ordinarily 
good  ability,  and  of  ordinarily  good  training,  if  large  enough  “to  give  that 
diversity  of  character,  of  knowledge,  and  of  experience  whose  average  makes 
up  sound  judgment,”  will,  in  the  execution  of  a judicious  plan,  produce  a much 
more  valuable  standard  for  professional  guidance  than  a council  of  exceptional 
talent  aud  knowledge  can  do  on  any  imperfect  or  inadequate  system. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  last  revision  (of  1870)  has,  in  Dr.  Squibb’s  fancy, 
“lost  so  much  ground  as  to  make  some  movement  of  reform  imperative,”  (p. 
39.)  he  charitably  concludes  that  “the  present  Pharmacopoeia  is  as  good  as 
could  be  justly  expected,  and  that  its  defects  maybe  in  a great  measure  charge- 
able to  an  attempt  to  get  important  labor,  which  but  few  have  the  knowledge 
and  skill  to  render,  without  paying  for  it.”  (p.  11.)  “ The  last  committee  of 
final  revision  . . had  the  necessary  ability,  but  they  did  not  give  the  necessary 
labor  to  the  work,  or  at  least  the  work  as  done  leads  directly  to  this  conclusion.” 
p.  34.)  2 Therefore,  difficult  as  it  would  be,  “ with  all  the  caution  that  could  be 
used”  to  organize  the  council  of  five,  the  hope  is  expressed  that  it  “might  not 
be  impracticable  if  the  labor  could  be  paid  for  in  reputation  and  in  money , as  it 
should  aud  must  be  to  be  successful.”  (p.  14.)  And  one  reason  given  for 
limiting  the  council  to  five  is  that  “ it  is  doubtful  whether  the  income  could 


1.  Proceedings  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  1869,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  348. 

2.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  labors  of  this  committee  occunied 
very  many  sessions,  often  lasting  late  at  night,  with  a large  amount  of  intermediate  nreuara- 
tory  work  by  the  members  separately,  aud  extended  over  a period  of  twenty-four  months. 
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ever  be  made  sufficient  to  adequately  pay  for  more  than  one  competent  editor 
to  do  the  continuous  detail  work,  and  five  members  or  councillors  for  the 
intermittent  duties.”  (p.  15.)  “Each  member  should  be  paid,  from  the 
first,  his  actual  expenses  of  attending  such  meetings,  and  as  the  income  should 
increase,  be  paid  for  his  services,  over  and  above  his  expenses,  at  say  so  much 
for  each  meeting  attended.  The  income  from  the  work  of  such  a council  would 
in  two  or  three  years  adjust  itself.”  (p.  25.) 

From  all  these  conclusions  we  must  entirely  dissent.  We  believe  that  the 
experiment  of  complicating  existing  jealousies  with  the  personal  struggles  stim- 
ulated by  greed  of  gain,  would  be  fraught  with  evil  only,  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  improve  the  national  standard  of  the  materia  mediczl.  To  permit  the 
copyright  of  such  a publication  to  be  in  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  compilers 
— as  a commercial  speculation — for  their  own  emolument  and  recompense,  with 
the  tempting  field  of  profitable  advertising  spaces  so  accessible,  would,  in  our 
judgment,  be  productive  of  results  vastly  more  deplorable  than  any  “ mercantile 
bias  ” of  some  enterprising  pharmacist  of  the  future,  eager  to  impose  his  pre- 
parations on  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Hitherto  the  Committee  of  Revision  can 
proudly  say  that  they  have  had  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  the  publica- 
tion. The  copyright  has  been  held  as  a sacred  trust  for  the  Convention,  and  its 
possible  profits  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  cheapening  the  book  for  the 
public. 

In  this  admission  of  the  lack  of  speculative  shrewdness  thereby  betrayed,  we 
are  not  disposed  quite  so  readily  to  accept  the  impeachment  that  from  this 
weakness  in  the  committee,  its  last  revision  has  “ lost  so  much  ground”  as  to 
justify  the  so-called  “reform.”  Let  us  look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face.  We 
are  informed  that  the  first  four  revisions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  “ had  no  sale  or 
demand,”  and  that  “ until  within  the  last  ten  years  very  few  in  either  the  medi- 
cal or  pharmaceutical  professions  knew  of  its  existence.”  (p.  10.)  Evidently 
something  or  somebody  is  at  fault  here  ! Either  the  critic  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  “ up  to  1860,  inclusive , it  was  accepted  as  the  best  attainable  authority, 
and  was  received  and  respected  as  such,”  (p.  89.)  or,  we  fear  that  the  revision 
committee  of  1870  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  having  maliciously  caused  the 
fifth  and  last  edition  of  the  work  to  attain  “within  the  last  ten  years  ” a promi. 
nence  so  unusual,  when,  according  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  it 
should  have  been  “ losing  ground!” 

Another  important  suggestion  bearing  on  the  process  or  method  of  the  work 
has  reference  to  tike  frequency  of  the  revision.  “A  revision  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia every  ten  years  may  have  been  quite  often  enough  in  1820,  ’30  and  ’40, 
and  even  in  1850,  but  outside  of  its  present  organization,  it  has  since  that  time 
been  generally  believed  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  rapid  progress 
of  general  medical  science,  the  revisions  should  be  more  frequent.  (pp.  4,  5.) 
“ The  council  should  make  a general  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  at  least 
once  in  five  years.”  (p.  17.)  By  “ making  a revision  every  five  instead  of  ten 
years  (subsequently  perhaps  even  oftener  than  that)  we  should  be  able  to  keep 
within  the  covers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  nothing  but  what  has  been  fully  tried? 
fully  known  and  fully  described  in  detail.”  (p.  21.) 

The  project  of  a quinquennial  Convention  for  Revision  is  believed  to  be  a 
judicious  one,  and  called  for  by  the  scientific  activity  of  the  age.  A revision 
more  frequent  than  twice  in  a decade,  we  do  not  think  likely  to  be  of  advantage 
to  either  profession.  We  do  not  agree,  therefore,  with  the  suggestion  that  there 
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is  good  reason  ‘ ‘ for  supposing  that  a fasciculus  might  with  advantage  be  issued 
annually  or  biennially,  thus  keeping  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  current  litera- 
ture and  knowledge.”  tp.  5.)  Nor  are  we  inclined  to  believe  that  even  “in 
the  long  periods  of  ten  years  many  valuable  articles  are  lost  with  the  worthless 
mass  of  trash,  not  so  much  by  the  prejudice  excited  by  the  company,  in  which 
they  are  found,  as  from  a failure  to  recognize  them  and  classify  them  by  proper 
names  and  description,  so  that  they  may  be  identified  and  individualized  for  more 
accurate  observation  and  research.”  (p.  5.) 

A Pharmacopoeia,  in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity  as  a standard,  should  al- 
ways have  a character  of  stability.  It  should  be  as  conservative  as  is  consis- 
tent with  its  authority  and  its  usefulness ; adopting  nothing  which  has  not 
earned  the  well-settled  approval  of  deliberate  experience.  “ The  long  periods 
of  ten  years  doubtless  allow  the  sensational  novelties  of  the  Materia  Medica  to 
have  their  day,  and  die  out  without  disturbing  the  national  standard  with  their 
unsound  claims  and  unsettled  superficial  testimony.”  (p.  5.)  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  the  longer  the  intervals  of  undisturbed  repose,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  detail  work  involved  with  each  re-adjustment.  “A  more  fre- 
quent review  of  the  ground  would  so  divide  this  labor  and  time  as  to  give  to  the 
professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  the  results  more  frequently  and  with 
much  less  delay.  And  then  reaching  the  professions  more  frequently  and  in 
smaller  quantity,  such  results  would  be  more  generally  examined  and  appreci- 
ated.” (p.  5.)  The  meetings  of  the  Convention  should  accordingly  take  place 
every  five  years. 

The  great  labor  hitherto  thrown  upon  the  executive  committee  of  final  revi- 
sion might  be  very  considerably  lightened  if  the  medical  and  pharmacal  organ- 
izations throughout  the  country  would  give  the  Pharmacopoeia  a more  general 
study,  and  subject  it  to  a more  intelligent  criticism.  It  is  certain  that  in  this 
respect  the  pharmacists  have  shown  a much  more  active  interest  than  the  physi- 
cians. On  turning  to  page  viii.  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
(“proceedings  of  the  convention”  of  1870),  it  is  seen  that  when  the  delegates 
“ were  called  on  for  such  contributions  as  had  been  prepared  in  furtherance  of 
the  revision,” — six  such  reports  or  contributions  were  presented ; two  from 
medical  bodies,  to  wit : the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Missouri 
Medical  College ; and  four  from  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  to  wit  : those  of  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  New  York  and  Maryland.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  medical 
representation  in  the  convention  was  double  that  of  the  pharmacists,  the  latter 
did  at  least  double  the  work  attempted  by  the  medicists  ! 

Of  the  bodies  represented  in  The  American  Medical  Associatiou,  it  appears 
that  not  one  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  result  to  offer  a suggestion  or  report ! 
Comparing  the  rival  Associations  and  their  respective  “ proceedings,”  the  con- 
trast is  equally  striking.  The  American  Pharmaceucical  Association  not  only 
has  a standing  Committee 1 which  presents  an  annual  Report  of  a very  elaborate 
character  on  the  “ Progress  of  Pharmacy,” — not  only  has  another  standing  Com- 
mittee, annually  presenting  for  volunteer  essays,  a large  series  of  scientific 
“ queries  ” — a considerable  proportion  of  which  have  direct  reference  to  details 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  has  especially  a permanent  “ Committee  on  the 
Pharmacopoeia ” which,  appointed  in  18G3,  “on  motion  of  Dr.  Squibb,”2  and 

1.  Since  1873,  this  Committee  has  had  the  form  of  a Special  Reporter,  and  his  valuable 
Report  on  the  “Progress  of  Pharmacy  ” occupied  in  1874,  279  pages;  in  1875,  461  pages,  and 
in  1876,  36S  pages  of  the  published  annual  of  “ Proceedings.” 

2.  Proceedings  Am.  Pharm.  Asboc.  : 1863.  Vol.  xi.,  p.  42. 
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then  consisting  of  three,  was  in  1874  increased  to  fifteen.  As  an  offset  to  this, 
what  work  of  a similar  kind  has  The  American  Medical  Association  to  show  in 
its  “proceedings”  by  which  to  illustrate  its  intelligent  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  its  zealous  preparation  for  its  revision,  and  its  pre- 
eminent fitness  to  take  the  exclusive  charge  of  that  important  work  ? 

If  the  constituent  bodies  represented  in  the  Convention  would  undertake  not 
only  to  offer  vague  and  general  suggestions,  but  to  carefully  work  out  and  pre- 
sent the  finished  details  of  proposed  changes,  they  would  furnish  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  professional  Standard  ; 
would  give  to  widely  separated  districts  of  our  country  their  just  influence  and 
impress  on  the  range  of  the  work,  and  would  materially  facilitate  the  laborious 
and  somewhat  thankless  task  entrusted  to  the  committee  of  final  revision. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  approaching  Convention  of  1880,  the 
medical  societies  especially  will  be  aroused  from  their  previous  apathy,  by  Dr. 
bquibb’s  energetic  agitation,  and  redeem  themselves  from  his  reproach,  “that  in 
this  organization  the  medical  profession  of  eight  to  twelve  States  only  was 
represented.”  (p.  6.) 

II.  With  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  leading  objection 
urged  by  Dr.  Squibb  appears  to  be  that  the  existing  work  is  a “ mere  skeleton  ” 

a simple  dictionary  of  the  materia  medica.  “As  a summary  of  what  has 
been  said,  it  may  be  suggested  that  any  amendment  of  the  present  plan  which 
does  not  embrace  a dispensatory  or  its  equivalent  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself, 
will  be  no  improvement  upon  the  past.”  (p.  13.)  “I  would  propose  to  make  a 
Pharmacopoeia  which  should  need  no  dispensatory  ; one  which,  for  the  scientific 
information  required,  would  refer  to  the  proper  works  where  it  may  be  found, 
whether  it  be  the  botanical  description  or  the  therapeutical  uses,  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  books  on  either  subject.  Now  let  us  refer  to  this  use  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, not  simply  as  a dictionary,  but  as  a book  which  shall  describe  familiar 
drugs,  or  a drug  as  it  is  met  with  in  the  market,  with  the  processes  necessary  for 
its  preparation.”  (p.  20.)  “ The  description,  as  well  as  the  language,  should 
be  as  plain  as  possible,  and  as  full.  Let  us  have  a standard  for  the  working  pro- 
cesses as  well  as  for  the  ingredients  and  quantities  of  all  the  established  prepa- 
rations.” (pp.  20,  21.)  Probably  many  would  quite  as  strenuously  insist  on  a 
full  botanical  description  of  the  materia  medica,  or  even  on  a brief  therapeutic 
reference. 

While  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  “ Pharmacopoeia  ” which 
would  forbid  such  an  extension  of  its  range,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
significance  of  words  is  determined  solely  by  established  usage.  And  universal 
usage  has  limited  the  application  of  this  word  to  a standard  dictionary  of  the 
materia  medica.  The  purpose  of  such  a work  is  in  no  sense  to  furnish  a manual 
of  instruction  regarding  the  materials  employed  in  medicine,  by  the  .best  practice 
of  a given  country ; but  solely  to  establish  a desirable  uniformity  of  standard  in 
the  prescription  and  dispensation  of  remedies ; and  as  such,  it  is  addressed  to 
experts  in  the  two  great  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

When,  therefore,  our  critic  insists  that  a “ Pharmacopoeia  for  the  present  and 
future  should  not  only  embrace  the  established  materia  medica,  but  practically 
the  whole  materia  medica ; it  should  not  only  be  a standard  of  quality,  compo- 
sition and  strength  of  the  old,  but  also  a standard  of  knowledge  for  that  which  is 
new  in  advancing  the  art  of  medicine;  ” and  that  it  “should  no  longer  be  of  the 
character  of  a catalogue,  dictionary  and  formulary  ; it  should  aim  at  a clear  and 
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complete  separation  and  identification  of  that  grade  or  quality  of  each  substance 
which  only  is  to  be  used  in  medicine,”  (p.  43.)  he  is  really  contending  that  the 
“Pharmacopoeia,”  properly  so-called,  should  be  abandoned,  and  superseded  by 
a Pharmacology  or  a Dispensatory.  This  is  undoubtedly  a proper  subject  for 
inquiry  and  suggested  improvement.  But  its  discussion  should  be  approached 
directly  and  legitimately. 

When  it  is  stated  that  “ our  last  revision  was  unsuccessful  . . . because 

it  is  so  constructed  as  to  require  a Dispensatory,”  (p.  19.)  the  inconsiderate 
reader  is  led  to  believe  that  here  is  a new  and  hapless  condition  of  affairs— 
deplorable  for  the  profession  and  discreditable  to  the  revisers.  In  what  way  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  has  “ lost  ground,”  or  how  the  conclusion  itself  has  been 
reached,  is  not  revealed ; and  in  what  way  either  the  sale  of  the  work  or  its 
authority  would  have  been  increased  by  the  prompt  publication  of  an  independ- 
ent Dispensatory,  is  as  little  apparent. 

When  the  reformatory  critic  further  declares  that,  “ In  the  past  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that had  there  been  no  dispensatory,  a pharma- 

copoeia upon  the  present  plan  would  have  been  a failure,”  (p.  20.)  he  either 
ignores  the  history  of  all  pharmacopoeias  in  all  countries,  or  he  pronounces  them 
all  to  have  been  “ failures!”  In  no  case  has  any  commentary  upon  the  materia 
medica  ^een  issued  by  the  authority  that  has  produced  the  pharmacopoeia.  Such 
commentaries  (when  they  have  existed)  have  been  the  work  of  volunteer 
authorship  and  private  enterprise.  A noteworthy  fact  in  this  connection  is,  that 
in  the  recent  revision  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  it  was  decided  after  full 
consideration  of  the  subject,  to  retain  for  the  work  the  purely  titular  and  “ skele- 
ton ” form  of  a dictionary,  in  conformity  with  established  precedent. 

Having  thus  effectually  dissipated  the  fallacy  as  to  “ the  true  reason  why  our 
last  revision  was  so  unsuccessful,”  according  to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Squibb,  and 
“why  Ave  are  now  left  to  desire  a change  {if  ice  do  desire  one  /”  p.  19.)  the  field  is 
cleared  for  an  impartial  and  independent  consideration  of  the  policy  of  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ; and  it  is  now  admissible  to  say,  that  if  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Convention  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  work  a more  doctrinal 
and  popular  form,  no  serious  objection  is  perceived  to  such  an  enlargement  of 
its  plan  and  purpose.  If  this  would  be  admittedly  an  entirely  new  departure 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  professions,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  quite  as  much  given  to  making  precedents,  as  to  following  them. 

I lactically  there  is  no  incongruity  in  a work  of  composite  order — having  in 
its  leading  paragraphs  (and  in  distinctive  type)  the  dogmatic  character  of  an 
authoritative  standard  of  uniformity  for  the  materia  medica,  properly  belonging 
to  a Pharmacopoeia ; and  in  successive  paragraphs  or  annotations  (in  subordinate 
byP^  didactic  character  of  a cyclopedia  of  the  characteristics,  qualities 
tests,  solvents,  sources,  uses,  actions  and  doses  (average,  maxima  and  dangerous) 
of  the  materia  medica,  constituting  it  a comprehensive  manual  of  Pharmacology. 
That  such  a work  would  be  much  more  generally  useful  both  to  “Medicine  ” 
and  to  Pharmacy , than  a mere  Pharmacopoeia,  cannot  of  course  admit  of  doubt 
Not  only  is  it  desired,  however,  to  “ embrace  a dispensatory  or  its  equivalent 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself,”  without  which  “ any  amendment  of  the  present 
plan  ...  will  be  no  improvement  on  the  past,”  (p.  13.)  but  it  is  proposed 
that  the  same  authority  which  controls  and  revises  this  work  should  also  supply 
a bulletin  of  ‘‘knowledge  for  that  which  is  new  in  advancing  the  art  of  mcdi- 
lo  attain  this  end,  it  is  held  that  the  council  should  be  required  “to 
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issue  a fasciculus  or  small  inexpensive  volume  in  addition  each  year,  giving  the 
best  attainable  information  in  regard  to  new  remedies  and  their  uses,  and  the 
important  elements  of  progress  in  the  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  up  to  the 
time  of  the  annual  publications.  . . . Thus  each  fasciculus  would  become 

a useful  ephemeris  for  its  day,  and  these  ephemerides  would  serve  not  only  to 
keep  the  profession  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  informed  in  regard  to  the  novel- 
ties as  they  might  occur,  but  assist  in  discriminating  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  saving  both  professions  from  some  of  the  influences  of  fashion,  frivolity 
and  mercantile  speculation  in  medicine.”  (p.  14.)  “ The  book  should  be  simply 

regarded  as  an  organized  means  of  presenting  to  the  professions  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy  a periodical  summary  of  important  and  useful  information  upon 
which  more  accurate  knowledge  may  accumulate  in  a more  methodical  manner 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.”  (p.  45.) 

Work  of  this  kind  we  believe  to  be  so  entirely  foreign  to  the  legitimate  prov- 
ince of  either  a Pharmacopoeia  or  a Dispensatory,  that  we  cannot  regard  the 
proposal  with  favor.  When  it  is  considered  how  much  room  for  controversy 
exists  with  every  novelty  in  medicine,  the  difference  of  opinion  animated  too 
frequently  with  the  spirit  of  personal  interest  and  “mercantile  bias,”  it  is  cer- 
tainly safer  to  leave  such  discussions  where  they  properly  belong,  and  where 
they  can  best  be  managed,  with  the  able  conductors  of  “ New  Remedies  ’ and  of 
the  varied  periodical  literature  devoted  to  the  interests  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. As  correctly  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, “ Such  a work  must  necessarily  follow  in  the  wake  of  advancing  knowl- 
edge ; it  is  no  part  of  its  mission  to  lead  in  the  paths  of  discovery  ; it  should 
gather  up  and  hoard  for  use  what  has  been  determined  to  be  positive  improve- 
ment, without  pandering  to  fashion  or  to  doubtful  novelties  in  pharmaceutical 
science.” 

Dr.  Squibb’s  main  plea  for  this  innovation  is  the  value  which  such  an 
“Ephemeris”  or  “ Fasciculus  ”— if  ably  edited,  would  have  to  the  physician 
and  the  apothecary.  ‘ ‘ My  impression  is  that  such  a book  as  that,  would  be  really 
more  useful  both  to  medicine  and  pharmacy,  than  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  it  is. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  would  still  be  essential  and  indispensable,  because  it  is  the 
standard ; but  for  obtaining  current  information,  a work  such  as  the  book  I 
have  described  would  be  more  useful  to  physicians  and  to  the  pharmacist  than 
the  Pharmacopoeia  itself.  From  it  could  be  obtained  information  quite  inap- 
propriate to  a standard  Pharmacopoeia.  (p.  21.) 

There  appears  to  be  here  some  confusion  of  idea.  The  “utility”  of  a Phar- 
macopoeia is  remote  and  consequential ; the  ultimate  utility  to  the  professions 
of  a common  and  uniform  standard  of  reference.  The  “utility”  of  practical 
manuals  of  medicine  and  pharmacy— recent  and  thorough,  is  immediate  and 
absolute:  the  utility  to  individuals  of  a trustworthy  source  of  progressive  in- 
formation and  instruction.  The  two  are  entirely  incommensurable.  We  might 
as  well  attempt  to  compare  the  relative  values  of  a lexicon  and  a grammar. 

The  unquestionable  utility,  then,  of  such  an  annual  resume  of  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy,  constitutes  no  reason  for  associating  this  work  with  the  Revisers  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Rather  should  such  a contribution  furnish  the  extraneous 
material,  supplied  by  diligent  and  unconnected  investigators,  upon  which  the 
revising  tribunal  is  called  in  proper  time,  to  sit  in  independent  and  impaitial 
judgment.  Such  an  annual  history  and  epitome  has  for  years  past  furnished 
a very  considerable  and  valuable  portion  of  the  published  ‘ 4 Proceedings  of  The 
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American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  And  in  this  body  and  in  its  congener, 
The  American  Medical  Association,  (its  elder  brother)  can  such  “ Fasciculi  ” be 
best,  be  most  skilfully,  be  most  appropriately  gathered  and  bound  into  a sheaf. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a work,  published  at  cost,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
two  Associations,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  a generous  emulation,  would 
supply  to  the  medicinal  professions  a Guide,  fully  realizing  Dr.  Squibb’s  ideal  of 
an  annual  Ephemeris  of  Pharmacology. 

The  project  above  animadverted  upon  appears  to  be  partly  based  on  the 
assumption  that  “the  Pharmacopoeia  [as  a work  upon  the  materia  medica]  is  the 
source  of,  or  gives  origin  to  pharmacy.  There  could  be  no  pharmacy  without 
a pharmacopoeia,  no  more  than  there  could  be  a practice  of  law  without  statutes 

or  enactments Pharmacy  presupposes  a Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  does 

not  make  it. ” (p.  28.)  This  is  evidently  erroneous.  No  nation  or  people  ever 
yet  had  a “statute ” without  having  had  a large  body  of  antecedent  custom  and 
unwritten  law  long  established.  And  a Pharmacopoeia  is  no  more  possible 
without  a large  amount  of  pre-existing  well-established  pharmacy  than  is  a 
Lexicon,  without  a long  pre-existing  spoken  and  written  language.  “A  Phar- 
macopoeia presupposes  a Pharmacy,”  and  is  entirely  moulded  by  it. 

The  only  remaining  recommendation  of  practical  importance  in  the  pamphlet 
under  review,  is  that  “ the  s*eondary  list  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  separa- 
tion into  materia  medica  and  preparations  should  give  way  to  a single  alphabeti- 
cal order  embracing  the  whole  contents.”  (p.  57.)  This  technical  modification 
of  the  existing  plan  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  various  writers.  It  is  one 
which  we  believe  commends  itself  to  a large  majority  of  either  profession.  Cer- 
tainly, either  a Pharmacopoeia  or  a Dispensatory  would  be  much  more  convenient 
for  reference  were  it  comprised  within  the  alphabet  of  a single  dictionary.  The 
arrangement  of  all  the  substances  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  a single  or  continuous 
alphabetical  order  is  also  recommended  by  the  committee  on  this  subject 
appointed  by  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  distinctions  which  have  so  long  maintained  a separation  between  the 
“ Materia  Medica  ” proper  and  its  “Preparations”  are  fluctuating  and  unim- 
portant. To  one  who  had  not  given  special  attention  to  the  refined1  reasonings 
of  the  Revisers,  it  might  appear  very  arbitrary  to  class  benzoic,  gallic,  or  tannic 
acid  under  the  one  head,  and  citric,  oxalic,  or  tartaric  acid  under  the  other ; and 
he  might  wonder  why  bromide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  ammonium,  oxide  of  zinc, 
phosphate  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  quinia,  strychnia  and  veratria  were  accounted 
merely  pharmaceutical  preparations,  while  acetate  of  lead,  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, hypophosphite  of  calcium,  nitrate  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  copper  and 
valerianate  of  zinc  were  consigned  to  the  materia  of  the  manufacturing  chemist. 
Certainly,  no  adequate  advantage  appears  for  requiring  in  a large  number  of 
cases  a double  search  from  one  who  desires  to  consult  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  this  connection  (as  being  also  a matter  of  technical  detail)  it  is  recom- 
mended that  “cross  references”  should  be  made.  Thus,  under  the  head 

Opium,  for  example,  should  be  given  a tabular  list  of  every  preparation 
derived  from  this  substance  or  into  which  it  enters,  as  Aceta,  Confectiones, 
Emplastra,  Extracts,  Pilulte,  Pulveres,  Suppositoria,  Tincturce,  Trochisci,  Vina, 
including  derivative  alkaloids  and  their  several  preparations.  Each  of  these 
should  be  specifically  stated,  with  a reference  to  the  page  on  which  it  is  described. 
This  synthetic  view  would  add  considerably  to  the  practical  convenience  of 
consultation. 
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Dr.  Squibb  thinks  that  “such  a revision  would  decimate  the  present  lists. 
Not  that  they  are  entirely  useless,  but  that  they  are  not  appropriate  articles  to 
be  retained  in  a pharmacopoeia  when  they  take  up  room  which  might  be  given 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  details  of  primary  articles.”  (p.  21.)  The  necessity 
for  such  a restriction,  or  its  advantage,  is  not  very  apparent.  The  question  of 
“ room  ” is  one  which  needs  hardly  be  considered.  The  first  need  or  desidera- 
tum in  such  a standard  is  fulness  and  completeness  ; and  we  strongly  endorse 
the  seventh  Resolution  of  the  last  Convention,  “that,  in  the  revision  of  the 
officinal  list  and  formulas,  the  wants  of  the  medical  profession  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  should  be  considered  in  reference  to  local  peculiarities  in  climate 
and  population,  and  that  for  these  reasons  the  scope  of  the  work  should  be 
extended  rather  than  abridged.” 

The  sixth  Resolution  of  the  last  Convention  ordered  “that  measures  of 
capacity  be  abandoned  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  the  quantities  in  all 
formulas  be  expressed  both  in  weights  and  in  parts  by  weight.”  For  this 
sweeping  and  radical  change  in  the  construction  of  formulas,  no  foundation  had 
been  laid  by  any  reports  or  proffered  illustrations  from  those  interested  in  the 
new  movement ; and  no  elaboration  whatever  attempted  by  its  authors  and  pro- 
moters, to  guide  the  committee  in  its  execution  of  the  mandate.  From  the  fail- 
ure of  the  revising  committee  to  carry  out  this  instruction  (the  reasons  for 
which  are  briefly  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  p.  xiv.)  advantage 
is  sought  to  be  taken  to  impugn  the  efficiency  of  the  Convention  ! “In  the  last 
revisiou  the  Convention  failed  to  control  its  committee  in  the  work,  or  rather 
the  committee  did  not  carry  out  the  direction  of  the  Convention,  and  the  Con- 
vention has  no  redress ; for,  by  its  own  organic  provisions,  it  can  only  be  called 
once  in  ten  years,  and  then  by  the  chairman  of  its  own  committee,  which  de- 
clined to  carry  out  its  orders.”  (p.  12.) 

While  the  present  writer  was  in  favor  of  executing  the  order,  he  never  dis- 
guised from  himself  or  from  others  the  difficulties  and  confusion  inevitably 
attendant  on  a premature  disturbance  and  innovation.  Taking  the  case  of 
“Fluid  Extracts”  for  example,  of  which  there  are  now  forty-six  made  officinal, 
we  find  that,  excepting  the  single  “Compound  Fluid  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla,” 
(U.  S.  P.,  p.  167,)  everyone  of  these  forty-six  preparations  requires  16  troy- 
ounces  of  the  vegetable  powder  to  be  made  into  16  fluidounces  of  the  finished 
fluid  extract.  That  is  to  say,  each  fluidounce  of  the  preparation  contains,  by 
the  existing  formula,  the  extractive  matter  of  a troyounce  of  the  constituent 
material.  How  or  in  what  proportion  these  valuable  and  elegant  preparations 
are  to  be  made  by  weight  is  not  so  obvious,  for  of  course  they  cannot  be  made 
ounce  for  ounce  by  weight. 

There  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  last 
Convention  to  introduce  the  gravimetric  system  will  prove  but  a temporary 
delay,  and  that  it  will  serve  more  effectually  to  secure  the  result  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1880.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  method  is  its  greater  accuracy  than 
the  prevailing  volumetric  practice. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  so  ready  both  to  improve  and  to  censure,  will 
exercise  their  inventive  ingenuity  on  practicable  details  as  well  as  on  “ glitter- 
ing generalities.”  And  while  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  next  Committee 
of  Revision  shall  be  composed  of  entirely  new  material,  it  is  also  earnestly  hoped 
that  while  there  is  yet  time,  the  formulas  will  be  so  well  considered  and  so 
intelligently  worked  out  by  the  constitutent  bodies  and  their  delegates  before  the 
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meeting  of  the  Convention,  that  this  enormous  additional  labor  and  responsibility 
shall  not  be  thrown  entirely  upon  the  new  Committee. 

Another  proposed  reform  (partly  embraced  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth 
Resolution  above  cited),  which  has  attracted  some  attention  and  discussion,  is 
the  further  step  of  abolishing  specific  weights  entirely  and  expressing  all  formulas 
in  gravimetric  “ parts.”  The  ostensible  advantage  of  this  system  of  mere  ratios 
(or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  algebraic  system)  is  that  the  same  formula  could  be 
executed  in  any  quantity  and  by  any  system  of  weights,  and  consequently  that 
it  would  form  an  important  advance  in  the  direction  of  an  international  Phar- 
macopoeia. On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  an  international  Pharmacopoeia 
with  Great  Britain  (to  whom  we  are  most  nearly  related)  appears  to  be  too 
remote  to  justify  much  sacrifice  on  our  part  to  encourage  hope  deferred.  There 
are  other  international  uniformities,  as  of  weights  and  of  moneys,  which  are 
certainly  of  much  greater  importance,  and  which  are  likely  to  take  precedence 
in  time. 

This  topic  was  made  the  subject  of  one  of  its  “ Queries”  by  The  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1875,  and  received  from  Prof.  Sharpies  an  intelli- 
gent examination  in  a paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  1876.1  The  “ Query  ” 
was  renewed  at  the  same  session  in  the  following  form:  “ What  advantages 

would  result  from  the  substitution  of  parts  by  weight  for  absolute  quantities  in 
the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia?  and  if  any  disadvantages,  other  than  those 
incident  to  change,  what  are  they  ? ” 2 This  question  will  receive  a still  fuller 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  The  Association  in  September  next  (of  the 
present  year,  1877.) 

Theoretically,  nothing  appears  simpler  than  the  translation  of  concrete 
weights  into  abstract  “parts;  ” or  these  latter  being  given,  the  converse  trans- 
lation of  them  into  any  given  order  of  weights.  But  the  practical  application 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  the  general  direction.  Let  us  take  a siugle  case  for 
trial— at  random.  The  Pharmacopoeia  opens  at  page  274.  We  will  transform 
the  formula  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  (that  for  the  Aromatic  Spirit  of 
Ammonia)  into  weights — say  grains,  then  these  into  their  lowest  numbers  for 
“ parts,”  and  lastly  these  into  convenient  whole  numbers  by  an  approximation, 
to  represent  finally  the  proportions  “in  parts  by  weight.” 


Spiritus  Ammonle  Aromatiotjs,  (XT.  8.  P.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Specific 

By 

In  lowest 

Approxi- 

Take  of 

Gravity. 

Weight. 

terms. 

mately. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonium, 

| i 

480  grs. 

37 

36 

Water  of  Ammonia, 

f % iii 

•96 

1312“ 

101 

100 

Oil  of  Lemon, 

f 3 iiss 

•847 

120  “ 

9-23 

10 

Oil  of  Nutmeg, 

PL  xl 

•95 

36  “ 

2-77 

3 

Oil  of  Lavender, 

PL  xv 

•875 

13  “ 

1 

1 

Alcohol, 

Oiss 

•835 

9131  “ 

702 

700 

Water, 

l-ooo 

(1879  “ ) 

(144) 

(150) 

q.  s.  to  make 

Oii 

12971  grs. 

997 

1000 

1.  Proceedings  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  1876,  vol.  xxiv.,  pp.  453-50. 

2.  Proceedings  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  1876,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  is. 
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The  above  estimates  of  grains  in  the  third  column  assume  the  specific  gravi- 
ties given  in  the  second  column.  Having  got  the  fonnula  into  this  form,  what 
shall  we  do  with  it?  Evidently  we  must  simplify  the  numbers  as  in  the  fourth 
column  ; but  as  we  have  fractions  here,  a further  step  is  necessary  to  give  us 
the  nearest  whole  numbers  as  in  the  fifth  and  last  column.  It  is  true  that  this 
last  result  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  original  fonnula  ; but  the  difference 
in  this  case  is  not  particularly  important. 

Supposing,  then,  the  last  column  (or  any  other  approximation  that  may  be 
preferred)  to  represent  the  improved  formula  “ in  parts  by  weight.”  The  merit 
of  these  “ parts  ” is  that  they  may  equally  well  represent  any  units  of  weight. 
Let  us  call  them  grammes,  then  the  whole  quantity  will  be  1000  grammes,  or  1 
kilo-gramme : equal  to  32£  troyounces,  or  tbii  1 viii  Troy,  (2  tbs.  3 oz.  av.) 
nearly  the  quantity  of  the  original  formula.  But  the  apothecary  would  doubt- 
less prefer  to  just  fill  his  quart  bottle,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  by  the 
old  formula.  Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  to  convert  this  product  of  the  new 
formula,  1 kilo-gramme,  into  1 quart  wifi  really  involve  a troublesome  calcula- 
tion ; and  it  will  again  require  an  approximation.  If  the  new  “parts  by 
weight”  be  counted  as  grains,  the  problem  will  not  be  much  simplified.  W ear- 
ied  by  the  constant  labor  of  calculation  or  reduction  from  abstract  “ parts,’  on 
every  occasion  of  employing  this  improved  and  “ universal  formula,”  the  drug- 
gist will  doubtless  note  down  in  the  margin  of  his  Pharmacopoeia  (“  once  for 
all”)  the  actual  weights  or  quantities  which  he  has  found  it  convenient  to  adopt. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  simpler  and  less  hazardous  of  error  if,  in  addition  to  the 
notation  of  “parts  by  weight,”  the  actual  specific  weight  of  each  ingredient 
were  to  be  officinally  stated  ? It  is  quite  evident  that  this  whole  question  con- 
cerns the  pharmacist  much  more  vitally  than  it  can  the  physician — an  added 
reason  why  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  not  (and  cannot  properly)  be  placed 
under  the  exclusive  control  and  “ fully-recognized  leadership  of  The  American 
Medical  Association.” 

We  trust  that  this  single  illustration  (a  comparatively  simple  one)  of  the  prac- 
tical labor  and  difficulty  investing  the  new  departure,  will  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful,  (not  too  pre-occupied  with  a theoretic  enthusiasm)  serve  partially  to 
extenuate  the  delinquency  of  the  executive  Committee  in  having,  in  the  con- 
demnatory language  of  the  prosecution,  “ refused  [!]  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Convention.”  (p.  5.)  Upon  the  reflective  there  may  dawn  some 
gleam  of  sympathy  with  the  dismay  naturally  felt  by  the  Committee  on  being 
confronted  with  the  formidable  task  which  had  somewhat  inconsiderately  been 
imposed  upon  it.  The  able,  conscientious,  and  esteemed  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  chairman  of  the  Revision  Committee,  is  no  longer  with  us  to  jus- 
tify the  course  he  felt  obliged  to  recommend  and  to  urge  under  these  harrassing 
conditions ; but  the  more  sacred  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  knew  the  man, 

to  shield  his  memory  from  any  suggestion  of  wilfulness,  indifference,  or  ^\ant 

of  fidelity  to  the  high  trust  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  professional  employment  of  medicines  involves  three  successive  stages  or 
processes,  each  by  a different  agent.  First,  the  prescription  of  the  remedy  by 
the  physician ; second,  the  dispensation  of  the  compounded  materials  by  the 
pharmacist ; and  third,  the  administration  of  the  prepared  medicine  by  the 
attendant  nurse,  or  occasionally  by  the  patient.  In  the  first  two  of  these  opera- 
tions there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  exclusive  use  of  gravimetric  apportion- 
ment ; but,  in  the  final  step,  the  difficulty  of  administering  liquid  doses  by 
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weight,  appears  to  be  insuperable.  If,  then,  tlie  patient  must  continue  to  take 
liis  prescribed  mixture  by  a convenient  measure  (as  the  teaspoon  or  the  wine 
glass),  it  seems  necessary  that  the  quantity  compounded  by  the  apothecary,  in 
order  to  give  a determinate  number  of  doses,  should  also  be  estimated  in  multi- 
ples of  such  measure  ; or,  in  other  words,  by  a fluid  volume. 

In  view  of  the  probable  adoption  of  a purely  gravimetric  system  by  the  next 
decennial  Convention,  would  it  not  be  eminently  desirable  that  a suitable  popu- 
lar measure  of  accurate  size  should  be  adopted  by  the  convention,  for  the 
administration  of  liquids,  to  supersede  the  common  variable  teaspoon?  If 
weights  are  preferable  to  measures  in  the  preparation  of  the  mixture,  by  reason 
of  their  finer  accuracy,  and  if  such  more  accurate  mixture  must  continue  to  be 
administered  by  volume,  is  there  not  a corresponding  need  that  a greater  uni- 
formity and  accuracy  should  be  attempted  in  the  final  stage  of  the  actual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  dose  ? 

We  strongly  urge  the  recommendation  therefore — in  the  interests  of  the 
physician  and  of  the  pharmacist,  as  in  the  best  interest  of  the  sick,  that  a standard 
spoon  of  accurately  determined  capacity  should  be  authoritatively  adopted  by 
the  Convention  of  1880,  and  universally  assumed  and  recommended  for  use 
by  the  professions.  Should  the  metric  system  of  weights  be  adopted,  such 
standard  officinal  spoon  might  very  conveniently  have  the  exact  capacity  of  four 
“ fluigrams  ” of  distilled  water  ; a volume  expressed  by  the  French  metric  sys- 
tem, as  four  millilitres.  The  capacity  of  such  a spoon  (“  a metrispoon  ”)  would 
be  in  our  present  measures  64 -9  minims  ; the  ordinary  teaspoon  being  supposed 
to  hold  60  minims  or  one  fluid-drachm,  l 

Omitting  several  minor  points  in  consequence  of  the  unreasonable  length 
already  reached  by  this  communication,  this  portion  of  the  subject  may  be  con- 
cluded with  a reference  to  the  suggestions  already  made  by  the  committee  of 
fifteen  appointed  by  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  and  reporting  upon  any  improvements  which  may  be  thought 
advisable  in  the  next  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  This  committee  has  rec 
ommeuded  : “ 1st,  That  all  measures  of  capacity  be  abandoned ; 2d,  That  all 
substances  be  weighed,  and  that  the  quantities  be  given  in  parts  ; 3d,  That  all 
substances  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  be  arranged  alphabetically ; 4th,  That 
the  descriptions  of  crude  drugs  be  made  more  exact  and  complete  ; 5th,  That 
the  formulas  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  which  are  recognized  as  pro- 
duced entirely  by  manufacturing  chemists,  be  omitted,  (with  the  exception  of 
such  chemicals  as  produce  different  results  when  made  by  different  processes), 
and  that  a description  of  the  chemical  be  substituted  with  such  tests  as  shall  be 
conclusive  as  to  its  identity  and  purity ; 6th,  That  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a larger  number  of  tables  for  reference  introduced  into  the  U.  8. 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Remembering  that  The  Association  ha3  never  had  even  a representation  in  the 
decennial  Convention,  such  enlightened  activity  and  disinterested  zeal  in 
attempting  to  awaken  inquiry,  to  stimulate  suggestion,  and  to  promote  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  all  the  details  of  the  approaching  revision,  cannot  be  too 
warmly  applauded.  Where  shall  we  look  throughout  our  land  to  discover 
traces  of  any  similar  interest,  or  any  similar  procedure  in  any  organized  body 


i.  The  suggestion  of  a standard  “metrispoon”  was  published  by  the  writer  in  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter  for  February,  13T7,  vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  171,  172. 
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of  either  profession  ? If  this  spontaneous  heartiness  of  co-operation  in  a great 
public  work  has  in  any  quarter  of  the  medical  domain  occasioned  among  any 
individuals  a touch  or  suspicion  of  jealousy,  we  believe  that  a very  brief  experi- 
ment in  devoting  attention  to  the  defects  or  the  requirements  of  the  medical 
standard,  with  a view  to  offering  solid  projects  of  improvement,  will  very 
speedily  dissipate  the  last  traces  of  any  such  sentiment. 

> ^ie  meth°d  of  publication  is  a subject  upon  which  there  has  existed  con- 
sidei able  difference  of  opinion.  Heretofore  tbe  Pharmacopoeia  has  been“  pub- 
lished” by  a well-known  and  responsible  publishing  firm  in  the  city  where  the 
committee  has  held  its  sessions,  and  where  the  work  of  revision  has  been  done. 
This  publishing  house  has  not,  however,  at  any  time  owned  the  “copyright;” 
this  having  been  held  by  the  Committee  of  Revision  and  Publication,  in  ' trust 
through  its  chairman.  Dr.  Squibb,  in  his  earlier  reflections  on  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that  “in  order  to  cheapen  the  book  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  public,  the  copyright  should  be  placed  at  a price 
that  would  just  meet  all  reasonable  expenses.”  (p.  9.)  Practically  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  always  been  done,  excepting  that  the  copyright  was  never 
actually  sold.  The  only  pecuniary  income  from  the  publication  ever  received 
by  the  owners  of  the  copyright,  has  been  the  pittance  of  some  two  hundred 
dollars  or  thereabouts,  required  by  the  committee  for  actual  outlays.  Beyond 
these  slight  necessary  expenses,  the  committee  has  permitted  no  remunerations ; 
but  has  studiously  labored  to  so  limit  the  profits  of  the  work,  that  it  should  be 
furnished  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  remunerative  price. 

It  is  complained,  however,  that  “what  the  copyright  has  yielded  hitherto,  or 
what  it  was  worth,  could  never  be  known,  because  it  was  always  given  arbitra- 
rily to  one  publishing  house,  which  house  declined  to  give  any  information  upon 
this  point.”  (p.  9.)  At  the  time  referred  to  in  this  complaint  Dr.  Squibb  was  him- 
self a member  of  the  Revising  Committee,  a majority  of  which  (contrary  to  his 
wishes)  instead  of  inviting  bids  from  New  York  and  Boston,  or  permitting  a 
competitive  scramble  for  the  work,  as  a valuable  prize,  decided  (wisely,  as  we 
believe,)  on  having  the  printing  done  uuder  its  immediate  supervision,  with  the 
constant  opportunities  of  very  frequent  revises  of  the  “proofs.”  And  it  was 
also  insisted  on  that  a careful  estimate  should  be  made  for  minute  criticism, 
whereby  the  book  should  be  put  upon  the  market  at  the  cost  of  production. 
The  result  was  that  the  revision  of  1860,  published  in  1863,  when  gold  was  ris- 
ing to  its  highest  tide,  and  prices  were  correspondingly  iuflated,  was,  by  this 
“ arbitrary”  conduct  of  the  committee,  retailed  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  in  cur- 
rency ! 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  book  of  corresponding  size  and  style  was  produced  at 
this  time  at  less  than  double  this  price,  even  though  it  were  a work  of  much 
more  popular  character  and  much  larger  circulation  than  a Pharmaeopceia  f 
Considering  that  this  weakling  of  the  press  (“  a mere  skeleton”)  could  by  no 
possibility  be  classed  with  “light  literature,”  we  are  biased  enough  to  maintain  that 
this  publication  was  a marvel  of  cheapness.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  respect- 
able publisher  could  have  offered  the  book  at  a lower  rate  (unless  with  the  hope 
of  securing  a future  publication  of  the  work  in  better  times).  Whether 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  in  thus  “giving  it  arbitrarily  to  a publishing 
house  ” consulted  the  true  interests  of  the  professions  they  wTere  honestly 
laboring  to  serve  is  for  the  unprejudiced  of  those  professions  to  decide.  The 
probable  influence  of  this  course  on  the  circulation  and  sale  of  the  work,  may, 
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however,  be  obliquely  gathered  from  the  unintentional  testimony  of  our  op- 
ponent, whose  severest  impeachment  of  the  past  utility  of  the  naked  Pharma- 
copieia  is,  that  “ until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  probably,  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia was  but  little  known!  ” (p.  19.) 

The  plan  now  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb  contemplates  (as  has  been  seen)  the 
sale  of  the  copyright  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  order  to  yield  as  large  a remuner- 
ation as  possible  to  those  entrusted  with  the  revision.  He  says : “ Should  the 
copyright  be  offered  to  a properly  controlled  competition,  it  doubtless  could  be 
made  to  pay  liberally  all  the  expenses  necessary  to  having  the  work  well  done.” 
(p.  9.)  And,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
among  too  many  hands,  the  caution  is  provided,  that  “the  income  from  their 
work,  if  it  be  well  doue,  will  within  a moderate  time  pay  a few  men  for  the 
time  and  labor  they  give,  but  would  not  pay  a large  number  of  men.”  (p.  47.) 

Dissenting  entirely  from  these  views,  we  are  yet  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  for  a considerable  change  in  the  manner  of  producing 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Not  as  a momentary  or  controversial  impression,  but  as  a 
deliberate  and  long-cherished  conviction,  we  would  advocate,  very  decidedly : 
1st,  the  permanent  retention  of  the  copyright  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  Con- 
vention itself,  as  an  incorporated  institution;  2dly,  the  publication  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  by  the  Convention  itself,  through  a special  committee  for  that 
purpose;  3dly,  the  appointment  of  a treasurer  by  the  Convention  to  take  charge 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  a permanent  fund,  from  which  the 
expenses  of  the  Convention  should  be  paid ; and  4thly,  the  payment  from  such 
fund  of  all  necessary  expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Revision,  including  the  actual 
traveling  expenses  of  its  members. 

On  the  first  proposition  but  little  needs  be  said.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned 
that  an  organization  of  such  authority  and  responsibility,  should  have  the  char- 
tered franchise  enabling  it  to  hold  and  to  defend  its  property ; so  that  in  its  own 
name  and  by  its  own  act  it  should  be  legally  qualified  to  resist  either  the 
infringements  of  publishers  or  the  trespasses  of  aspiring  associations  of  men 
willing  to  “ relieve ” it  of  the  management  of  its  affairs,  or  to  “assume”  the 
possession  of  its  prerogatives.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  it  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  Convention  that  the  legal  possession  of  the  copy- 
right of  its  own  peculiar  production,  should  not  be  delegated  even  to  its  own 
Committee,  which  has  heretofore  so  faithfully  and  so  honorably  discharged  its 
delicate  trust.  T he  President  of  the  Convention  (and  his  successors  or  official 
representatives)  should  by  the  organic  constitution  of  the  body,  have  the  duty 
of  calling  the  Convention  every  five  years,  in  a specified  manner  and  at  a speci- 
fied time  and  place ; and  the  further  right  to  convene  the  body  at  any  interme- 
diate time  when  in  his  judgment  circumstances  should  render  it  expedient. 

On  the  second  proposition  it  may  be  remarked  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unseemly  than  struggles  of  members— the  partisans  of  rival  cities,  eager  to 
secure  the  supposed  advantages  of  a local  publication.  Should  it  be  decided,  for 
instance,  that  the  sessions  of  the  next  Committee  of  Revision  shall  be  held  in 
Boston,  what  could  be  more  derogatory  than  a contest  whether  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  the  book  should  be  sent  to  a Philadelphia  house,  willing  to  under- 
bid a responsible  publisher  oil  the  ground,  in  whom  the  committee  had  entire 
confidence?  That  such  local  jealousies  have  been  entertained  and  openly 
avowed  is  only  too  notorious.  In  the  discussion  following  Dr.  Squibb’s  presen- 
tation of  his  enterprise  at  the  meeting  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
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tion  in  September,  1876,  Mr.  Colcord,  of  Boston,  remarked,  “ The  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  has  always  been  published  in  one  city,  and  by  one  set  of  men ; 
and  it  got  into  a rut  and  became  a Philadelphia  institution.  Not  but  what  that 
made  a better  Pharmacopoeia  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  gone  to  Chicago 
or  Boston,  but  it  was  a local  institution.”  1 As  the  Acts  of  Congress  also 
“ have  always  been  published  in  one  city,”  we  presume  by  Mr.  Colcord's  logic 
they  also  are  to  be  classed  as  a “local  institution !” 

Unfortunately,  the  city  of  “Fraternal  Affection”  has  always  been  the 
acknowledged  Medical  Metropolis  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately,  since  here  (as 
is  sometimes  the  case)  the  reputation  has  involved  a corresponding  labor  and 
responsibility ! Whenever  the  Convention  has  desired  to  submit  its  chosen 
business  to  a selected  number  of  zealous,  hard-working  men  in  the  field  of 
abstract  medicine  and  pharmacy,  instinctively  a considerable  proportion  of  such 
material  has  been  culled  from  Philadelphians.  Are  other  sections  of  our  wide- 
spread Republic  ambitious  of  the  labor  ? Surely  they  have  only  to  apply  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel ! If  distant  portions  of  our  common  country  have  the 
misfortune  (real  or  supposed)  of  a deficient  representation,  who  is  responsible 
for  this  melancholy  condition  of  affairs  ? Who  is  chargeable  with  suffering  the 
Pharmacopoeia  to  become  “ a local  institution  ?” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention  (in  1870),  the  number  of  contributions 
in  furtherance  of  the  Revision  presented  by  the  sixty  delegates  representing  the 
pharmacopceial  science  of  the  nation  (shall  we  add,  its  zeal  and  industry  ?)  was 

six  !  1  2 Of  these  six  contributions  two,  beyond  all  reach  or  question  of  com- 
parison, were  most  elaborate  and  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  a revision.  Of 
these  two  well-studied  programs,  one  was  a Review  presented  by  the  “ Phila- 
delphia College  of  Physiciaus,”  the  other  was  a Review  presented  by  the 
“ Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy!”  Do  honorable  gentlemen  complain  that 
they  themselves  have  been  indifferent  or  negligent  ? Is  it  the  peculiar  offence 
of  Philadelphians  tRat  they  have  not  been  equally  indifferent  or  negligent  ? Is 
it  a proper  subject  of  self -laudation  that  not  a fragment  of  a report  was  submit- 
ted from  any  New  England  State  0 Or  is  it  held  to  be  a worthy  ground  for 
envious  bickerings,  that  other  cities  and  States  have  voluntarily  suffered  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  preliminary  labor  of  revision  to  be  actually  performed 
“ in  a single  city  ?” 

Where  the  sessions  of  the  Committee  should  be  held  was  simply  a question  of 
convenience  and  economy.  Wherever  in  the  judgment  of  the  next  Convention 
it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  fix  the  sessions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  most 
sincerely  do  we  hope  that  Philadelphia  will  not  be  selected.  If  the  mere  change 
of  venue  should  be  successful  in  awakening  a larger  local  interest  and  activity  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  a great  public  good  will  have  been 
effected,  and  the  profession  will  have  true  cause  for  gratulation. 

The  zeal  manifested  to  have  the  work  of  revision  specifically  localized,  so 
disproportioned  to  the  zeal  displayed  in  actual  performance  of  the  work,  has 
not  apparently  an  adequate  impelling  motive.  Speaking  from  experience,  we 
believe  that  one  who  has  twice  served  upon  the  Executive  Committee  (as  a 
working,  not  as  an  ornamental  member)  will  be  very  glad  to  wash  his  hands 
thereafter  from  further  personal  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  responsibility  in  the 
conduct  of  the  revision.  The  honor  or  credit  attending  its  duties  is  of  an  apoc- 

1.  Proceedings  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc. : 1876.  Vol.  xxiv.,  p.  037. 

2.  Pharmacopoeia,  U.  S.,  1870,  p.  vili. 
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ryplial  character,  the  thanks,  if  any,  stand  at  an  infinitesimal  figure,  the  criti- 
cisms upon  the  result  not  always  friendly  in  spirit,  the  occupation  of  precious 
time  tedious  and  exacting,  the  expenditure  of  real  and  prolonged  labor  very 
serious,  and  finally  the  compensation  for  all  this — nothing!  If  those  wh° 
appear  to  be  so  desirous  of  obtaining  the  work  for  New  York  or  Boston  have  in 
view  the  dim  perspective  of  a more  enlarged  worldly-wisdom,  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  such  anticipations  should  be  definitely  settled.  To  remove  all  occasion, 
either  for  temptation  or  suspicion  of  partiality  or  “mercantile  bias,”  no  course 
appears  so  direct  and  decisive  as  the  exclusion  of  the  copyright  from  any  local 
or  personal  disposition.  The  practical  business  of  publication  can  well  be  per- 
formed by  a judiciously  selected  Committee,  as  the  Proceedings,  Transactions 
and  Journals  of  learned  Societies  are  usually  conducted. 

On  the  third  proposition  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  a treasury  necessa- 
rily follows  from  the  possession  of  an  income  and  a fund.  By  simply  retaining 
the  possession  of  its  own  literary  property  under  the  editorship  of  its  Revising 
Committee,  and  the  management  of  its  Publishing  Committee,  and  by  distrib- 
uting its  published  work  among  the  principal  medical  booksellers  of  the  United 
States  on  the  usual  trade  commissions,  the  Convention  would  doubtless  be  in 
the  possession  of  a modest  income  quite  sufficient  for  all  its  economic  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  spirit  of  so  large,  so  varied  and  so  respectable  a 
body  would  doubtless  be  a sufficient  guard  against  any  tendency  to  enhance 
unduly  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  or  to  lower  it  to  the  character  of  a mercan- 
tile speculation.  In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  as  a just  and  equitable 
portion  of  the  income  from  the  work,  a moderate  copyright  royalty  or  license 
fee  should  be  charged  for  any  re-production  of  it  in  a commentary  or  dispen- 
satory. 

On  the  fourth  proposition  there  is  scarcely  need  for  further  comment.  The 
propriety  of  the  Convention,  making  provision  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  its 
Revising  Committee,  will  be  questioned  by  no  one.  A provision  for  the  actual 
traveling  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  committee  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  their  grave  and  onerous  duties,  falls  really  within  the  scope  of  the  preceding 
statement.  But  on  this  provision  we  wish  strongly  to  insist,  as  a step  absolutely 
necessary,  to  secure  attendance  from  any  distance ; and  necessary  therefore,  to 
maintain  in  the  committee  any  just  and  proper  representation  of  our  wide-spread 
and  diversified  territory. 

With  these  responses,  criticisms,  and  suggestions,  in  relation  to  the  future  plan 
and  management  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  we  close  by  a quotation,  and  full 
endorsement  of  Dr.  Squibb’s  considerate  words:  “There  is  probably  no  sub- 

ject where  hasty,  immature  action  is  more  to  be  deprecated,  or  where  a wise 
deliberation  is  more  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  single  inseparable  interest 
which  embraces  the  arts  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.”  (p.  9.)  Having  felt 
called  upon  to  review  with  some  freedom  the  program  of  improvement  so 
elaborately  and  industriously  set  forth  by  Dr.  Squibb,  the  writer  would  be  doing 
justice  neither  to  his  own  feelings  and  convictions,  nor  to  the  merits  and 
intentions  of  the  talented  author  of  that  program,  did  he  neglect  to  express  his 
liigh  personal  regard  and  professional  respect  for  Dr.  Squibb,  aud  his  unwaver- 
ing confidence  in  the  sincere,  exalted,  and  disinterested  purpose  entertained,  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  both  professions,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of 
our  National  standard— -the  United  States  Piiaumaoopceia. 
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Editorial  in  the  “ American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  ” for  June. 

. Tlie  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  important  subject  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  become  so  prominent  at  the  present  time  through  the  proposition  of 
Dr.  Squibb  to  place  that  work  entirely  under  the  control  of  The  American 
Medical  Association.  We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  claim 
foi  such  control  or  ownership,  which  have  been  ably  reviewed  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Taylor ; but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sketch  in  a few  words  a plan  by  which  a 
“ Pharmacopoeia  ” could  be  secured  which  would  represent  the  actual  wants  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  pharmaceutical  knowledge  of  the  United  States. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
the  active  co-operation  of  as  many  medical  and  pharmaceutical  societies  as  possi* 
ble,  so  as  to  have  all  sections  of  the  country  fairly  represented.  This  active  co-oper- 
ation should  express  itself  in  the  preliminary  revision  of  the  “ Pharmacopoeia’’ 
by  each  society,  which  should  be  so  full  and  complete  that  the  revised  work 
would  represent  a “Pharmacopoeia”  for  the  locality  in  which  the  society  is 
located.  All  the  local  “ Pharmacopoeias  ” should  then  be  referred  to  an  Editing 
Committee,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  compile  them  into  one.  This  committee  may 
be  small,  not  exceeding  five  in  number,  who  may  be  selected  from  any  locality, 
insurjpg  their  frequent  meeting  whenever  necessary.  During  the  progress  of 
the  revision,  the  clerical  labors  would  necessarily  be  large  and  require  the  engage- 
ment of  a secretary,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  prepare  the  material  of  all  local 
‘ Pharmacopoeias  ” in  such  a manner  as  would  enable  the  committee  to  critically 
examine  all  the  propositions  and  act  intelligently  upon  them.  The  action  of 
the  committee  should  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  communicated  to  each  society 
having  prepared  a local  “Pharmacopoeia,”  to  be  again  critically  examined,  and 
the  results  of  these  examinations  should  be  transmitted  to  the  committee  for 
their  final  action,  to  be  based  upon  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  reported  to 
them  from  the  various  societies. 

By  this  plan  the  active  co-operation  of  each  medical  and  pharmaceutical  society 
in  every  part  of  the  country  could  be  secured,  and  the  work,  before  its  final 
adoption,  would  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a large  number  of  experts,  so 
that  the  processes  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  country  could  make  them. 

There  is  still  a large  number  of  those  interested  in  the  perfection  of  the 
“Pharmacopoeia,”  who,  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Pharmacopoeial  Con- 
vention of  1870,  are  not  entitled  to  representation.  We  refer  to  the  various 
State  Pharmaceutical  Societies,  of  which  we  now  have  thirteen,  and  hope  to 
have  many  more  by  1880.  But,  in  our  opinion,  any  labor  performed  by  them 
would  be  gladly  accepted  by  the  National  Convention,  and  their  delegates 
would,  we  believe,  be  received  as  they  should  be. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  plan  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  those 
who  use  the  “ Pharmacopoeia,”  physicians  as  well  as  pharmacists,  should  have 
a weighty  and  controlling  influence  in  its  revision.  The  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Taylor  (see  page  294 1)  leaves  the  final  revision  to  a larger  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  we  think  that  it  could  likewise  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  revision  could  be  accomplished  by  occasional 
meetings,  if  the  committee  was  to  be  appointed  so  as  to  secure  a fair  represen- 
tation of  all  sections  of  our  country  ; the  members  would  either  have  to  be 


1.  Or  p.  92  of  this  pamphlet. 
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placed  so  as  to  be  able  to  leave  their  homes  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  revision  of  the  “ Pharmaco- 
poeia or  what  appears  to  ns  to  be  the  more  practicable  course,  the  labor  of  the 
Executive  Committee  residing  at  and  near  the  place  of  meeting,  should  be  at 
once  communicated  to  every  member  of  the  Committee  of  Revision  for  their 
critical  examination.  This  would  be,  substantially,  equivalent  to  the  course 
of  the  preceding  plan,  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  Committee  would 
doubtless  be  selected  from  the  delegates  of  those  societies  who  have  actually 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  the  preliminary  revision  of  the  “Pharmacopoeia,” 
and  could,  whenever  desirable,  consult  the  society  in  whose  name  they  act. 

Both  plans  avoid  that  centralization  of  power  which  is  likely  to  produce  unsat- 
isfactory results,  such  as  in  our  opinion  might,  on  close  analysis,  be  expected  if 
Dr.  Squibb’s  plan  wTas  followed.  This  does  not  contemplate  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  physicians  and  pharmacists ; or  if  it  seeks  it,  will  most  likely  not  obtain 
it.  because  the  voice  of  these  bodies  or  their  representatives  will  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  construction  of  the  “ Pharmacopoeia.”  It  is  indeed,  a delega- 
tion of  almost  absolute  power  to  a few,  and  a plan  admirably  adapted  to  secure 
a local  “Pharmacopoeia”  for  the  whole  country,  or  as  it  has  been,  privately  at 
least,  stated,  a one  man's  “Pharmacopoeia,”  secured  through  the  prepondera- 
ting influence  of  one  individual. 

We  do  not  claim  originality  for  either  of  these  plans.  They  are  simply  modi- 
fications adapted  to  our  country,  of  the  plan  followed  in  the  creation  of  the 
“ Swiss  Pharmacopoeia,”  or  at  the  present  time,  in  the  elaboration  of  an  appen- 
dix to  the  French  Codex,  containing  the  formulas  and  processes  for  new  medi- 
caments. In  both  cases  the  formulas  have  been  published  as  fast  as  selected, 
so  as  to  secure  the  critical  examination  of  the  largest  possible  number  before 
their  final  adoption. 

We  believe  that  all  who  feel  interested  in  a good  and  complete  “ Pharmaco- 
poeia,” should  feel  themselves  indebted  to  Dr.  Squibb  for  the  candor  with  which 
he  has  brought  up  this  important  subject ; although  we  believe  many  of  his 
reasonings  faulty,  and  his  conclusions  objectionable,  yet  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  having  aroused  the  attention  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  work  entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  following  communication,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  was  received 
after  the  above  was  in  type ; it  comes  from  a medical  gentleman,  at  present 
residing  in  New  Hampshire. 


Jo  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy : 

SIR —Referring  to  the  able  review  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  in 
your  May  issue,  I respectfully  submit  the  following  as  covering  the  obiecti'on- 
able  features  in  the  plans  already  suggested  : 

“ That  the  National  Convention  for  the  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
shall  be  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  State  medical  society  represented 
in  1 he  American  Medical  Association,  one  delegate  lromeach  incorporated  Aled- 
ical  CoHege.  incorporated  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  incorporated 
College  of  l harmacy  throughout  the  United  States,  with  one  delegate  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  Army  and  one  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
■Navy  of  the  United  States.  That  the  delegate  from  each  State  medical  society 
re  presented  in  The  Aunerican  Medical  Association  shall  be  nominated  and  elected 
by  the  said  Association,  the  delegates  from  the  said  several  colleges  shall  be 
nominated  and  elected  by  the  said  colleges,  and  the  delegates  from  the  two 
blanches  of  the  national  service  shall  be  nominated  by  their  respective  Surgeon- 

M rUT-’  ^nCl  ordered  ky  the  Honorable  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  united  States.  J J 
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lhat  the  said  delegates  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  with  special  refer- 
ence  o their  experience  and  knowledge  of  therapeutics  and  physiology,  medi- 
'a  c lemistry  medical  botany  and  practical  pharmacy,  so  that  all  classes  of 
medical  and  pharmacal  experts  may  be  fairly  represented  in  the  National  Con- 
vention to  the  end  that  tlrn  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  may  be 
oioughly  icvised  by  a commission  embodying  the  greatest  practical  knowl- 
edge and  professional  skill.  ” 

Ibis  plan,  or  a similar  one,  would  do  but  little  violence  to  the  existing  order 
ot  things;  it  would  not  interfere  with  any  “ Pharmaceutical  Council”  which 
any  Association  may  form  with  a view  to  aiding  pharmacopoeial  revision,  and  it 
would  give  us  a truly  representative  convention,  in  which  The  American  Medi- 
cal  Association  would  be  recognized  as  well  as  all  Pharmaceutical  and  other 
Colleges  not  connected  with  that  Association.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a call  emanating  from  the  National  Government — 
the  presence  of  two  government  officials  in  the  “Convention”  would  be  a move 
m that  direction ; and  as  the  formation  of  State  Boards  of  Health  is  rapidly 
extending,  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  a “ Minister  of 
Health  to  call  our  “National  Convention,”  and  to  represent  the  great  medical 
and  sanitary  interests  of  the  country  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States. 

C. 
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Proceedings  of  The  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

(Special  Meeting— Reported  by  Frank  Woodbdrt,  M.  D.) 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Society  held  May  9th,  1877,  Prof.  Henry  H. 
Smith,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair,  the  President  stated  that  the  meet- 
ing had  been  specially  called  in  order  to  take  action  upon  a proposition  that 
would  be  brought  before  The  American  Medical  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
June,  1877,  contemplating  certain  important  changes  in  the  time  and  manner  of 
revising  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the  publication  of  the  work. 
In  explaining  the  proposed  alterations,  he  read  extracts  from  a pamphlet  pub- 
lished and  distributed  to  the  delegates  to  The  American  Medical  Association 
and  others,  by  its  author,  Dr.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  who  wished  that  the  subject 
should  be  freely  discussed.  He  also  stated  that  the  Society  at  its  previous 
meeting  had  invited  certain  gentlemen  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting  and  participate  in  the  discussion.  Of  these  he 
noticed  the  presence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  Profs.  Maisch  and  Remington,  and 
Messrs.  Bullock  and  Wiegand. 

By  invitation  of  the  chair,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor  then  read  extracts  from  a 
paper  he  had  printed  in  reply  to  Dr.  Squibb’s  pamphlet,  and  also  read  portions 
of  an  unfinished  paper  he  was  preparing  in  continuation  of  the  same  subject. 
He  stated  that  the  change  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb  comprised  two  distinct 
topics,  although  apparently  included  in  one ; the  first  was  to  take  away  the 
ownership  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  the  National  Association ; the  second  is 
the  advocacy  of  certain  alterations  iu  the  subject  matter  of  the  work,  and  the 
period  of  its  publication ; “ these  changes  (if  desirable)  being  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  preceding,  and  if  adopted  could  be  performed  by  the  National  Phar- 
macopceial  Convention  just  ns  well  as  by  its  hypothetical  successor.”  The  first 
topic  is  the  one  Mr.  Taylor  had  selected  for  discussion  in  the  pamphlet,  which 
had  been  previously  read  before  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  who 
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directed  it  to  be  published  in  the  “ Journal  of  Pharmacy,”  and  of  which  200 
extra  copies  had  been  distributed.  The  second  topic  he  discussed  in  the  article 
now*  in  preparation,  which  he  expected  would  appear  in  the  June  number  of 
the  “ American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.”  His  remarks  were  at  some  length,  and 
were  logical  and  conclusive.  He  denied  that  any  change  in  the  manner  of  pub- 
lication of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  required,  aud  especially  the  change  proposed 
by  Dr.  Squibb,  by  which  The  American  Medical  Association  should  assume  its 
ownership  and  control ; and  declared  that  for  this  purpose  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  was  not  a superior  body  to  the  National  Pharmacopoeial  Conven- 
tion, whose  sole  function  is  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  To  thoroughly 
perform  this  duty,  the  co-operation  of  four  classes  of  skilled  workers  is  neces- 
sary— medical,  botanical,  chemical  and  pharmaceutieal,  which  are  all  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Convention ; whereas  The  American  Medical  Association 
is  composed  only  of  delegates  from  medical  societies.  The  National  Pharma- 
copoeial Convention  being  made  up  of  men  specially  selected  with  reference  to 
their  qualifications  for  the  performance  of  but  one  duty,  will  therefore  be  more 
likely  to  do  the  work  well  and  thoroughly  than  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, even  were  such  a change  possible. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  declared  that  the  copyright  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the 
ownership  of  the  book  rested  with  the  President  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia^ 
Convention,  and  denied  the  moral  or  legal  right  of  any  man  or  body  of  men  to 
appropriate  this  property  without  the  owner’s  consent. 

in  the  second  article  he  quoted  freely  to  show  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Squibb 
was  illogical  and  inconsistent,  as  well  as  unjust  to  the  distinguished  authors  of 
the  Dispensatory,  and  referred  to  Dr.  Squibb’s  statement  made  in  1860,  that 
“ The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  equals  any  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  loorld.”  In 
the  National  Convention  the  labor  of  revision  is  delegated  to  a committee  of 
fifteen  wrho  do  the  main  work,  while  the  Convention  is  engaged  in  discussing 
particular  subjects.  Dr.  Squibb  proposes  that  this  work  “ shall  be  done  by  five 
persons,  three  of  whom  shall  be  a quorum,”  and  who  “ should  live  in  adjacent 
cities,”  and  who  are  to  “have  the  services  of  one  expert.”  The  fallacy  of  con- 
sidering this  as  in  any  sense  national  must  be  evident  to  any  unprejudiced  mind. 
In  any  event,  fifteen  are  more  likely  to  do  the  work  well  than  either  five  or 
three.  The  Committee  of  Revision  have  heretofore  had  no  remuneration  what- 
ever, even  for  its  actual  traveling  expenses,  which  are  onerous  to  those  living  at 
a distance.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  their  traveling  expenses  should  be 
guaranteed,  might  be  entertained  by  the  National  Convention  at  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Charles  Bullock  exhibited  the  several  thick  folio  manuscript  volumes  of 
contributions  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy  to  all  the  decennial  revisions  since 
1820,  and  stated  that  for  several  sessions  the  greatest  amount  of  work  presented 
to  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  had  come 
from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Prof.  Remington  believed  that  as  The  American  Medical  Association  is  now 
composed  only  of  delegates  from  the  State  Medical  Societies,  no  action  of  that 
body  could  relieve  the  other  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  from  their 
duty  of  attending  its  next  meeting,  in  1880. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  that  out 
of  the  thirty-one  bodies  represented  in  the  National  Pharmacopoeial  Convention, 
only  nine  were  represented  in  The  American  Medical  Association. 
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Prof.  Maiscli  bad  seen  no  reason  to  change  bis  views  already  expressed  before 
the  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb  would  not  give  a 
National  Association  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  five  men  must  live  in 
contiguous  cities,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  be  conversant  with  the  wants  of 
the  entire  country.  The  only  true  plan  is  the  one  heretofore  pursued,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  various  constituent  bodies 
should  be  made  to  be  alive  to  their  work,  and  prepare  their  reports  for  the  final 
Convention.  The  information  it  is  to  act  upon  must  be  obtained  directly  from 
different  sections  of  the  country,  which  plan  he  considered  as  far  superior  to 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb. 

Mr.  Wiegand  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Squibb  repeatedly  avers  in 
his  article  that  two  Pharmacopoeias  in  the  field  would  be  infinitely  worse  than 
the  one  we  now  possess  ; whereas,  the  action  he  recommends  would  inevitably 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  He  is  therefore  defeated  by  his  own  argument. 

Dr.  Geo.  Hamilton  thought  that  the  change  urged  by  Dr.  Squibb  was 
without  good  reason,  as  it  was  merely  an  experiment  that,  if  tried,  would  be 
found  to  be  a costly  one.  Any  alteration  or  correction  in  the  work  itself,  that 
was  suggested,  would  undoubtedly  meet  due  consideration,  and  could  be  per- 
formed just  as  well  by  the  eminent  men  now  in  charge  as  by  any  others  that 
could  be  selected. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Taylor,  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  coincided  with  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton’s views,  and  doubted  whether  any  good  could  be  gained  by  the  proposed 
change,  even  were  it  practicable. 

The  President  then  read  the  accompanying  letter  from  Dr.  W.  S.  W.  Ruschen- 
berger,  Medical  Director  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a member  of  the  last 
Committee  of  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  who  was  unavoidably  absent. 


1932  Chestnut  Street,) 
Philadelphia,  May  8,  1877. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith, 

President  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  : 

My  Dear  Doctor — After  deliberate  consideration  of  the  plan  of  preparing  a 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb,  to  be  substituted  for  that 
of  the  National  Convention  through  the  agency  of  which  the  work  has  been 
heretofore  published,  my  conviction  is  that  it  will  prove  in  practice,  if  adopted, 
very  generally  if  not  universally  unsatisfactory  to  the  profession 

The  National  Convention  for  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  includes  in  its 
organization  representatives  from  all  colleges  of  pharmacy,  all  medical  schools 
and  all  incorporated  medical  societies  which  may  choose,  to  participate  in  the 
work.  Each  is  invited  to  submit  to  the  convention  a revision  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, in  such  form  and  manner  as  it  may  determine.  If  each  college  and 
society  presents  a report,  the  views  of  the  entire  profession,  both  physicians  and 
pharmacists,  will  be  in  possession  of  the  convention.  Unfortunately,,  however, 
only  a small  number  of  the  many  colleges  and  societies. take  sufficient  interest  in. 
the  subject  to  have  proper  reports  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  convention. 
At  the  last  decenuial  meeting  of  the  convention  only  six  reports  weie  submitted, 
and  from  these  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  of 
Revision.  Had  every  college  and  society  performed  its  duty  in  the  picmises,  it 


organization  of  the  National  Convention,  nor  to  its  methods  of  executing  the 
trust  confided  to  it.  In  my  very  humble  opinion,  no  plan  of  organization  can 
be  devised  which  will  entirely  prevent  such  failure. 
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The  existing  plan  of  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  preferable,  in  my  estima- 
tion, to  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb.  It  is  well  devised  forgathering  the  fruits 
of  the  invention,  literary  reseal ch  and  experience  of  the  pharmacists  and  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  every  district  or  county  within  the  limits  of  the  whole 
country,  always  provided  that  the  colleges  and  incorporated  societies  discharge 
their  duty  in  this  connection.  Dr.  Squibb’s  plan  delegates  the  entire  work,  in 
fact,  to  one  paid  expert,  assisted  in  his  labors  by  the  literary  researches  of  five 
members  of  a council  appointed  to  manage  and  control  the  work,  with  a view 
to  realize  from  it  sufficient  to  compensate  them  properly  for  their  time.  It  pro- 
poses what  seems  to  be  a kind  of  publishing  company  limited  to  the  manufacture 
and  publication  of  a Pharmacopoeia,  a Dispensatory  and  Annual  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  these  productions  are  to  be  expended  in 
paying  for  the  services  of  themselves  and  experts  Is  not  the  National  Con- 
vention as  competent  as  The  American  Medical  Association  to  create  a monop- 
oly of  this  kind,  an  effect  of  which  may  be  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
the  book  ? 

The  first  step  of  Dr.  Squibb’s  proposed  plan  is  that  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation shall  “ assume  the  ownership  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  of  America.”  The  American  Medical  Association  cannot  assume  the 
ownership  of  this  book  or  of  any  other  copyright  work  without  incurring  the 
penalties  which  enure  to  the  infringement  of  the  law  of  copyright.  The  copy- 
right of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  is  beyond  the  honest  grasp  of  The  American  Medical 
Association. 

The  second  step  is  that  The  American  Medical  Association  shall  ‘ ‘ relieve  the 
National  Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  any  further  acts  of 
ownership,  control  or  management  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.”  Inasmuch  as  The 
American  Medical  Association  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  no  shadow 
of  authority  whatever,  over  the  National  Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  proposition  to  relieve  it  from  the  ownership  of  its  ow  n work,  be  it 
ever  so  valueless,  might  possibly  be  regarded  by  many  as  improper  and  offen- 
sive, if  not  illegal. 

The  third  step  of  Dr.  Squibb’s  proposed  plan  is  that  The  American  Medical 
Association  shall  “relieve  the  officers  of  the  National  Convention  from  the  duty 
of  issuing  a call  for  a convention  in  1880,  as  provided  in  the  last  convention.” 
This  proposition  is  no  more  pertinent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  than  the  second,  and  is  equally  discourteous.  As  well  might  the 
National  Convention  assume  authority  to  release  the  officers  of  The  American 
Medical  Association  from  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  perpetration  of  such  acts  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  realization  of  Dr. 
Squibb's  plan.  It  is  hoped  that  The  American  Medical  Association  will  not 
adopt  any  measure  which  it  has  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  enforce. 

It  is  not  presumable  that  the  National  Convention  will  tranquilly  submit  to  be 
plundered  first  and  then  expunged  by  resolutions  or  assumptions  of  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association ; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter  Association  has 
a right  to  publish  a Pharmacopoeia  if  it  shall  determine  that  is  desirable  for  the 
interests  of  the  profession  to  compete  with  the  National  Association,  and  place 
two  Pha/rmacopceias  in  the  field. 

I hope  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  may  instruct  its  delegates  to 
The  American  Medical  Association  not  to  favor  Dr.  Squibb's  proposition  and 
that  it  will  at  an  early  day  appoint  a committee  to  revise  the  Pharmacopoeia  and 
report  the  result  of  its  work  to  the  National  Convention  in  May,  1880. 

You  will  perceive  that,  although  I have  very  hastily  written,  I have  said 
enough  to  indicate  my  opinion  in  the  premises. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Lee  asked  Prof.  Maisch  what  Dr.  Squibb  meant  by  his  epithet 
of  “skeleton”  pharmacopoeia,  and  desired  to  know  how  it  compares  with  the 
European  Pharmacopoeia  in  its  arrangement  and  fulness. 

Prof.  Maisch  stated  that  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  in  its  first  part  gives,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  subject,  a brief  description  of  the  article,  by  means  of 
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which  it  might  be  recognized;  in  regard  to  the  second  part,  it  is  about  the  same 
as  our  own.  The  French  Codex  is  like  the  American  in  general  plan,  hut  is 
much  more  voluminous,  still  the  directions  are  principally  for  the  pharmacist 
rather  than  for  the  physician.  The  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  is  now  superseded 
by  the  German,  whose  directions  are  remarkably  terse.  The  Belgian  leans  on 
the  French  Codex,  but  the  Russian,  the  Swiss,  the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  the 
Italian,  the  Greek,  all  follow  the  example  of  the  British  in  giving  brief  descrip- 
tions. Exactly  what  Dr.  Squibb  means  by  the  epithet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide,  unless  he  criticises  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  not  being  a Dispensatory. 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor  stated  that  universal  usage  has  determined  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  Pharmacopoeia,  and  sanctioned  its  use  to  describe  a “ diction- 
ary of  Materia  Medica  and  the  preparation  of  remedies.  ” It  is  not  its  function 
to  discuss  questions  of  chemistry,  botany  or  the  action  of  drugs. 

Dr.  Andrew  Nebinger  regretted  the  want  of  interest  heretofore  displayed  by 
physicians  On  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
argued  at  some  length  that  this  fact  as  well  as  the  want  of  special  education  for 
the  work  would  effectually  disqualify  any  purely  medical  body  from  assuming 
entire  control  of  the  work.  He  was  in  favor  of  reform,  but  the  change  proposed 
was  a revolution , and  all  revolutions  were  destructive.  He  stated  that  The 
American  Medical  Association  had  no  authority  over  the  National  Convention 
whatever,  nor  any  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  He  offered  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  adopted : 

Resolved , That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  the 
propositions  of  Dr.  Squibb  to  modify  the  period  of  revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  other  proposed  reforms,  are  deserving  of  careful  consider- 
ation by  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions. 

Resolved , That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Society  such  reforms  and  modifications 
of  ancient  plans  can  be  more  safely  entrusted  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  and  its  Committee  of  Revision,  than  to  any  new  organization. 

Resolved , That  the  action  of  this  Society  be  officialy  transmitted  to  Dr.  John 
C.  Riley,  President  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  at  Washington,  to  Dr. 
Bowditch,  President  of  The  American  Medical  Association  at  Chicago,  and  to 
Dr.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn. 

Resolved , That  these  Resolutions  be  also  published  in  the  Druggists'1  Circular , 
Chicago  Pharmacy , Medical  News,  Philadelphia  Medical  Timesr  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter',  The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  Medical 
Record . and  New  Remedies,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Smith  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved , That  the  Society  does  not  recognize  the  legal  or  moral  right  of  The 
American  Medical  Association  to  assume  the  work  of  issuing  a Pharmacopoeia  as 
proposed,  nor  its  fitness  for  the  work,  if  such  right  existed. 

Resolved,  That  its  delegates  to  The  American  Medical  Association  be  instructed 
to  use  every  proper  means,  by  their  votes  and  influence,  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Albert  Frick6,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this 
Society,  at  his  leisure,  to  suggest  such  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  may  in  their  judgment  seem  desirable,  and  report  to  this 
Society  before  the  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1878. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1877  be  requested 
to  invite  its  action  in  reference  to  a revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  also  to 
report  to  it  the  action  of  this  Society  on  this  subject. 
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Dr.  Richard  A.  Cleeman  moved  that — 

A transcript  from  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  which  shall  include  the 
letter  presented  by  Dr.  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of 
Dr.  Squibb  for  supplanting  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  substance  of  the 
essays  of  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor  entitled  the  “ Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Medical  Association,”  be  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  delegates  to  the  next  meeting  of  The  American  Medical  Association  ; 
the  expenses  of  such  printing  to  be  borne  by  this  Society. 

This  was  adopted,  and  500  copies  ordered  to  be  distributed. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.,  Reporting  Secretary. 
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OF  MAY,  1877,  P.  72. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  The  Association  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Dr. 
Squibb,  of  New  York,  relating  to  the  publication  of  a pharmacopoeia  by  that 
body,  and  were  made  the  special  order  for  the  second  day  of  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing. Coming  from  such  a distinguished  source,  and  referring  to  questions  of 
the  deepest  moment  to  the  profession  at  large,  it  is  important  that  the  project 
should  receive  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  from  every  member  of  The 
Association.  Each  point  involved,  whether  direct  or  remote,  should  be  maturely 
weighed,  and  there  are  many  points  which  are  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  but 
which  yet  may  in  time  be  found  to  be  of  no  little  importance. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  questions  raised,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  existing  “ Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  ” is  copyrighted,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  the  “National  Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia,” which  is  composed  of  delegates  from  all  incorporated  State  medical 
societies,  incorporated  medical  colleges,  incorporated  colleges  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  incorporated  colleges  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  observed  that  The  American  Medical  Association  has  no  representation 
in  this  convention. 

Dr.  Squibb’s  resolutions  for  the  assumption  by  The  Association  of  the  owner- 
ship, control,  and  management  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  offered 
at  the  ensuing  meeting,  are  as  follows : 

“ Whereas,  The  American  Medical  Association,  as  being  the  only  organized 
body  which  represents  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  fairly  claim  the  right  to  control  all  the  general  rights  and  interests  of  the 
profession  not  controlled  by  statute  law ; and, 

“ Whereas,  ‘The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America’  is  amon«- 
the  most  important  of  such  general  rights  and  interests,  and  has  not  heretofore 
been  under  the  direct  control  of  this  Association,  but  has  been  managed  by  a 
representative  body  similar  to  this,  and  for  the  most  part  embraced  in  ibis 
body,  though  representing  only  a small  part  of  the  medical  profession  • and 

“ w IIEREAS,  This  smaller  body  known  as  the  ‘ National  Convention  tor  Revis- 
ing the  Pharmacopeia,’  has  given  evidence  that  its  plan  of  organization,  though. 
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well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  past,  is  insufficient  for  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  present  and  the  future  materia  medica ; therefore 
be  it 

“ Resolved,  First,  That  The  American  Medical  Association  does,  now  and 
hereby,  assume  the  ownership  of  the  ‘ Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and,  as  the  superior  representative  body  of  the  organized  medical 
profession,  does,  now  and  hereby,  relieve  the  ‘National  Convention  for  Revis- 
ing the  Pharmacopoeia  from  any  further  acts  of  ownership,  control  or  manage- 
ment of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

“ Resolved , Second,  That  the  medical  societies  and  colleges,  which,  in  1870, 
sent  delegates  to  both  this  Association  and  the  National  Convention,  do,  through 
their  delegates  now  present,  relieve  the  officers  of  the  National  Convention 
from  the  duty  of  issuing  a call  for  a convention  in  1880,  as  provided  for  by  the 
last  convention ; and  that  any  society  or  college  which  does  not  desire  to 
relieve  the  officers  of  the  convention  of  1870  from  this  duty,  and  does  not  desire 
that  these  conventions  should  now  cease,  be  now  heard  through  its  delegates  in 
this  body  ; and  that  a failure  to  oppose  this  resolution  at  this  time  shall  be  con- 
strued to  signify  acquiescence  in  its  object. 

“ Resolved,  Third,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  notify  the  President 
of  the  National  Convention,  or  his  successor,  of  this  action  taken  by  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  request  him  not  to  issue  a call  for  a ‘ General  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1880,’  as  provided  for  by  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1870,  and  ask  him  to  make  his  decision  in  the  matter  known 
to  the  President  of  this  Association.  But,  if  the  President  of  the  National 
Convention,  or  his  successor  in  office,  should  fail  to  reply,  such  failure  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  acquiescence  in  this  action. 

“ Resolved , Fourth,  That  the  ‘Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America’ 
be  hereafter  issued  only  by  the  authority  of  this  Association  ; and  that  it 
be  the  only  standard  for  the  materia  medica  recognized  by  the  medical  profession 
of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Dr.  Squibb’s  plan  is  for  The  Association  to  take  possession  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  National  Convention,  and  then  to  reconstruct  it  according  to  the 
views  he  expressed  at  the  preceding  meeting.  The  first  part  of  this  project  he 
proposes  to  accomplish  by  the  adoption  of  the  above  resolutions,  of  which  a 
recent  writer  (“  The  United  States  Pharmacopeia  and  The  American  Medical 
Association ”)  truly  says,  “any  assemblage  has  the  right  to  pass  a resolution 
like  the  first  of  these,  assuming  possession  of  anything ; but  such  resolutions  on 
paper  lead  to  derision,  and  when  put  into  practice  to  civil  or  criminal  litigation.” 
The  impotency  of  the  other  resolutions  is  equally  apparent. 

Dr.  Squibb  bases  the  justifiableness  of  his  project  on  the  ground  that  the 
constituency  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  is,  “ for  the  most  part,  embraced  ” 
in  that  of  The  Association.  Is  this  so  ? The  Association,  as  is  well  known,  is 
composed  of  delegates  from  State  and  county  medical  societies,  whether  incor- 
porated or  not,  whereas  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  is  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  medical  colleges,  colleges  of  pharmacy,  incorporated  colleges  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  incorporated  State  medical  societies.  The  roll  of 
the  last  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  shows  that  it  was  composed  of  73  delegates 
from  32  bodies,  of  which  about  four-fifths  are  not  entitled  to  representation  in 
The  American  Medical  Association ; or,  to  be  accurate,  of  which  25  bodies  send- 
ing 60  delegates  are  not  entitled  to  representation  in  The  Association,  against  7 
societies  sending  13  delegates  so  entitled.  As  the  delegates  from  incorporated 
State  medical  societies,  of  which  there  are  but  few,  form  but  a small  portion  of 
the  whole  number  of  delegates  comprising  The  Association,  it  requires  but  a 
moment’s  thought  to  see  that  these  resolutions,  although  they  might  be  unani- 
mously opposed  by  the  delegations  from  every  society  represented  in  the  Pliar- 
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macopoeial  Convention,  yet  might  be  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
The  Association. 

As  if  to  give  his  project  an  appearance  of  fairness,  Dr.  Squibb’s  second  reso- 
lution declares  that  any  society  or  college  opposing  this  project  “be  now  heard 
through  its  delegates  in  this  body,"  yet  as  the  colleges  and  many  of  the  societies 
are  neither  entitled  nor  invited  to  send  delegates,  this  call  upon  them  is  wholly 
delusive,  while  at  the  same  time  its  recognition  of  their  right  to  be  heard  is  an 
admission  fatal  to  the  whole  project.  Then,  to  crown  all,  we  have  the  clause 
which  is  intended  to  give  to  the  seizure  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  the  semblauce  of 
legal  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  its  owners;  “a  failure  to  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion at  this  time  shall  be  construed  to  signify  acquiescence  in  its  object.”  We 
cannot  believe  that  The  Association  will  be  guilty  of  so  transparent  a subterfuge 
as  this  would  be,  assuming  the  presence  of  the  absent,  and  then  assuming  their 
consent  because  they  fail  to  speak. 

The  voice  of  The  Association,  therefore,  cannot  by  any  strain  of  reasoning  be 
held  to  be  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention.  But  even  if  the  constituency 
were  the  same,  it  would  require  no  labored  argument  to  show  that  each  has 
been  endowed  with  authority  which  can  only  be  altered  or  abrogated  by  the 
original  power  which  gave  it. 

If  Dr.  Squibb  considers  it  desirable  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  pass  into 
the  hands  of  The  Association,  the  proper  plan  for  him  to  pursue  is  to  advocate 
such  a course  in  the  National  Convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
and  there  ask  for  the  passage  of  resolutions  looking  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
convention  and  the  assignment  of  its  property  to  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion ; but  for  the  latter  to  attempt  to  seize  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  proposed 
violent  manner  is  neither  admissible  in  law  nor  justifiable  in  morals. 

As  regards  Dr.  Squibb’s  ideal  pharmacopoeia  he  tells  us  that  it  includes  a 
dispensatory,  and  his  plan  comprehends,  in  addition  to  the  services  of  the 
Committee  of  Revision,  the  permanent  employment  of  “one  or  two  editors 
and  other  experts  ” in  its  preparation,  and  the  publication  of  a revised  edition 
every  five  years  and  of  a fasciculus  every  year.  The  expenses,  and  they  must 
necessarily  be  very  heavy,  are  to  be  met  by  the  proceeds  of  the  copyright,  the 
value  of  which,  in  consideration  of  the  certainty  of  competition  from  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  Pharmacopoeia  and  of  the  dispensatories  published  by 
private  enterprise,  is  sure  to  be  very  seriously  impaired.  If  this  plan  be  carried 
out,  Dr.  Bartholovv’s  prophecy  ( Clinic,  March  24,  1877),  that  “the  members 
of  The  Association  must  be  taxed  annually  to  maintain  the  expensive  luxury 
proposed  by  Dr.  Squibb,  ” will  surely  be  fulfilled. 

This  suggests  another  question  of  considerable  moment,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  adverted  to.  Hitherto,  the  Pharmacopoeia  indeed  has 
been  copyrighted,  but  this  has  been  done  to  protect  its  scientific  interests,  and 
not  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  those  connected  with  it,  who  have  freely  given 
their  service  without  pay,  and  whose  very  moderate  expenditures  have  been 
readily  met  by  its  sale  at  a low  price.  It  has  been  free  to  every  one  to 
make  such  professional  use  of  as  seemed  fitting,  and  the  profession  has  thus, 
through  journals,  and  treatises,  and  formularies,  had  the  benefit  of  the  labors 
of  the  Convention  and  Committee  of  Revision  without  fee  and  without  price. 
Pharmacology  and  therapeutics  have  profited  by  this,  and  the  progress  of  these 
sciences  has  been  encouraged  and  facilitated.  To  prohibit  the  freest  use  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  would  seem  to  be  unprofessional  and  illiberal. 
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All  this  must  of  necessity  be  changed  if  Dr.  Squibb’s  plan  be  adopted  of  a 
permanent  board  with  experts  permanently  engaged,  the  heavy  expense  of 
whose  labors  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  an  enlarged  pharmacopoeia  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  a dispensatory.  To  accomplish  this  while  endeavoring  to 
avoid  the  humiliation  of  soliciting  subscriptions  or  of  exacting  a tax  from 
members  of  The  Association  to  meet  the  outlay,  this  new  Pharmacopoeia  must 
be  copyrighted  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  its  copyright  would  probably 
come  to  be  defended  against  all  intruders  whose  use  of  its  materials  might  tend 
to  diminish  the  profitableness  of  the  speculation.  We  need  hardly  call  atten- 
tion to  the  repressive  influence  which  an  authorized  monopoly  such  as  this 
would  exercise  upon  the  progress  of  therapeutic  science  in  this  country,  or  to 
the  degrading  position  in  which  it  would  place  the  representatives  of  a liberal 
profession,  whose  functions  of  promoting  science  and  relieving  the  sufferings  of 
humanity  would  be  diversfied  by  the  awkward  task  of  ejecting  all  intruders 
from  the  sacred  field  entrusted  to  their  guardianship. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  motives  of  Dr.  Squibb  are  wholly  disinterested, 
and  that  he  does  not  in  any  way  contemplate  such  a result  as  this  from  his  fav- 
orite project.  But  if  The  Association  enters  into  business  it  must  infallibly 
come  under  the  operation  of  business  principles,  and  these  in  time  could  hardly 
help  bringing  about  the  condition  which  we  have  described,  when  the  pharina- 
copoeial  commission  would  feel  that  its  duties  lay  as  much  in  protecting  its 
monopoly  as  in  testing  a new  drug  or  a new  pharmaceutical  process. 

In  favor  of  the  existing  plan  of  revision  it  may  be  said  that  the  basis  of 
organization  of  the  National  Convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  thoroughly  representative  and  national  in  character.  Moreover,  this  body  is 
composed  of  experts  especially  selected  on  account  of  their  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work  by  those  bodies  which  are  themselves  most  likely  to  be 
abreast  of  the  science  of  the  day  (and  most  of  which  are  not  represented  in  The 
American  Medical  Association),  thus  affording  the  best  talent  to  be  found  in  the 
country  for  the  task. 

The  next  session  of  the  Pharmacopceial  Convention  we  are  told  will  certainly 
be  called,  and  from  the  action  of  some  of  the  bodies  represented  in  it,  and  the 
sentiments  which  we  are  informed  exists  in  others,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  it  will  meet  and  continue  the  work  of  revision  as  heretofore,  regardless  of 
any  action  The  Association  may  take  on  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Squibb.  Should, 
therefore,  such  counsels  prevail  as  to  lead  The  Association  to  form  another  and 
rival  pharmacopoeia,  it  could  only  be  considered  as  a great  misfortune.  The 
existence  of  a double  standard,  each  claiming  to  be  authoritative,  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  unutterable  confusion,  with  the  worse  probability  of  mistakes, 
sometimes  fatal,  constantly  arising  from  differences  in  strength  of  “ officinal  ” 
preparations  made  according  to  the  formula  prescribed  in  one  or  the  other  work, 
just  as  was  continually  happening  in  Great  Britain  during  the  existence  of  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

A careful  examination  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  Dr.  Squibb  s 
ideal  pharmacopoeia  leads  to  the  conviction  that  whatever  its  advantages  maj  be 
they  can  be  certainly  equally  well,  and  probably  much  better,  secured  under 
the  existing  machinery  for  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  there  is, 
therefore,  no  valid  reason,  even  if  the  proposed  way  were  justifiable,  why  such 
important  interests  as  are  involved  should  be  jeopardized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia 
being  transferred  to  new  machinery  and  untried  hands. 
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If  it  is  the  judgment  of  The  Association  that  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention 
has  not  a constituency  wide  enough,  and  that  it  does  not  fully  represent  the 
profession  of  the  country,  and  if  both  The  American  Medical  and  The  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  would  desire  representation  in  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  there  is  probably  little  doubt  that  on  signifying  this  desire  steps 
would  be  taken  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  Convention  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  those  bodies  in  the  revision. 


PAMPHLET  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF 

PHARMACY. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  at 
its  special  meeting,  May  28,  1877 : 

Be  it  resolved , That  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
hereby  adopt  the  Special  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
relative  to  the  proposed  plan  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb  for  the  future  revision  and 
control  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ; and, 

Resolved , That  this  college  earnestly  protests  against  any  proposition  to 
transfer  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia  from  the 
National  Convention  for  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  any  other  body ; and, 

Resolved , That  the  Special  Report  referred  to,  together  with  these  resolutions, 
be  printed  and  freely  distributed  among  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  authority  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN  A MILBURN, 

Correct : President. 

Oscar  Oldberg.  Phar.  D., 

Secretary  pro  tem. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May,  1877. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy — 

Gentlemen  : Your  Committee  on  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  to  whom 
was  referred  at  our  Annual  Meeting  in  April  the  question  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  Doctor  E.  R.  Squibb  for  the  future  management  of  the  pharmacopoeial  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  with  instructions  to  report  to  a special  meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege, beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  review  and  suggestions : 

There  are  two  principal  objections  to  Doctor  Squibb’s  plan:  One  is  that  The 
American  Medical  Association  is  not  the  proper  custodian  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
and  the  other,  that  the  number  of  persons  (councillors)  to  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  give  absolute  control  over  the  work  is  too  small. 

The  ownership  and  control  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  remain  with  the 
National  Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  your  committee 
earnestly  protest  against  any  attempt  to  transfer  the  custody  of  our  national 
standard  to  any  other  body. 

It  would  be  quite  unwise  to  entrust  the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  to  any  body  of  men  other  than  a convention  of  delegates  from 
the  incorporated  colleges  and  associations  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  those 
only.  It  would  for  obvious  reasons  be  fatal  to  the  National  Convention  for 
Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  admit  delegates  from  associations,  societies,  or 
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colleges  not  regularly  incorporated.  A convention  so  constituted,  besides  being 
unauthorized  and  without  weight,  would  naturally  tend  to  increase  to  an  unman- 
ageable crowd. 

The  statement  put  forth  by  Dr.  Squibb  that  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  “ very  nearly  a duplicate  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  ” would  be 
true  if  the  former  did  not  admit  delegates  from  unincorporated  bodies  and 
exclude  medical  and  pharmaceutical  colleges,  or  if  the  latter  did  not  consist  exclu- 
sively of  delegates  from  incorporated  bodies  embracing  the  colleges  just  referred 
to.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  members  of  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation have  been  accredited  as  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  for  Revis- 
ing the  Pharmacopoeia ; but  The  American  Medical  Association  has  nevertheless 
no  representation  as.  such  in  the  Convention,  and,  per  contra , Dr.  H.  C.  Wood 
points  out  that  of  the  thirty-one  bodies  represented  in  the  Pharmacopoeial  Con- 
vention of  1870,  only  six  or  seven  are  entitled  to  representation  in  The  Associa- 
tion. The  incorporated  or  authorized  medical  and  pharmaceutical  bodies  now  en- 
titled to  send  delegates  to  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  will  not  voluntarily 
surrender  their  prerogatives  and  obligations  to  an  association  whose  membership 
is  made  up  as  that  of  The  American  Medical  Association  is,  unless,  indeed,  it 
should  be  clearly  shown  that  this  body  cannot  satisfactorily  carry  out  the  ex- 
press object  for  which  it  was  created,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  The  Associa- 
tion will  not  fail  to  accomplish  that  object  with  greater  success.  The  Conven- 
tion is  entitled  to  the  belief  that  it  will  as  certainly  as  The  Association  be  able  to 
select  the  ablest  and  most  suitable  men  to  perform  the  work.  It  has  been  nota- 
bly successful  in  this  respect  in  the  past,  and  though  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  who  were  called  by  the  Convention  again  and  again  to  take  part  in  the  la- 
bor have  passed  from  the  field,  we  fail  to  see  why  The  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation should  be  appealed  to  for  a new  selection,  as  if  the  Convention  had  ex- 
hausted its  resources  while  The  Association  has  at  its  disposal  a xeseive  which  the 
Convention  cannot  draw  from.  If  The  Association  were  a duplicate  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not,  it  would  indicate  that,  with  respect  to 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  any  active  participation  by  it  as  such  is,  at  least,  superflu- 
ous. The  National  Convention  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a body  of  experts  in 
materia  medica,  botany,  chemistry,  aud  pharmacy,  which  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  surely  does  not  claim  to  be. 

Further,  your  Committee  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  should 
the  plan  proposed  by  Doctor  Squibb  be  adopted,  the  pharmaceutical  profession 
will  have  no  voice  in  shapiug  the  future  character  of  that  work  which  is  to  them 
above  all  others  the  authoritative  guide.  In  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  as  at 
present  constituted  the  incorporated  pharmaceutical  colleges  enjoy  equal 
representation  with  the  medical  colleges  and  associations,  and  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  they  should  be  expected  now  to  abandon  their  right  to  repre- 
sentation, and  hereafter  to  participate  by  courtesy  merely,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  a very  large  share  of  the  real  labor  in  its  revision  has  been 
done  by  pharmacists.  The  latter  necessarily  discover  and  develop  the  greater 
part  of  the  improvements  made  from  time  to  time  in  pharmacopoeial  processes, 
and  do  a large  share  of  the  work  in  the  field  of  pharmacognosy.  One  of  the 
unmistakable  proofs  of  a high  order  of  civilization  is  the  proper  division  of  labor, 
which  alone  renders  the  greater  perfection  of  details  possible.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Doctor  Squibb  would  advise  that  pharmacy  as  a distinct  profession 
be  abolished,  and  that  its  functions  be  remanded  back  to,  and  consolidated  with 
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those  of  the  medical  profession.  If  the  separation  of  pharmacy  from  medicine 
was  a step  forward,  the  substitution  of  The  American  Medical  Association  in  the 
place  of  the  National  Convention  for  Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  is,  by  Doctor 
Squibb’s  own  reasoning,  a corresponding  step  backward,  even  if  the  members  of 
The  Association  were  pharmacists  as  well  as  physicians,  which  we  believe  is  not 
the  case  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  true  Doctor  Squibb  proposes  that  two 
pharmacists,  as  specialists,  shall  be  invited  by  The  Medical  Association  to  do  for 
the  latter  that  part  of  the  work  which  can  best  be  performed  by  professional 
pharmacists  only,  but  we  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  of  the 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  particularly,  clearly  indicate  that  the 
pharmacists,  whose  special  practical  and  theoretical  training  render  them 
best  fitted  to  perform  at  least  one-half  of  the  work  involved  in  the  revision  of 
the  National  Pharmacopoeia,  should  have  at  least  an  equal  voice  in  its  control, 
instead  of  none  at  all. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  proposition  made  by 
Doctor  Squibb,  that  The  American  Medical  Association  take  possession  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  and  relieve  the  National  Convention  of  further  ownership  and 
control  of  the  same  will  be  rejected. 

Doctor  Squibb’s  “ Pharmacopoeial  Council,”  if  his  plan  be  adopted,  is  to 
consist  of  five  members.  In  commenting  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Council, 
the  Doctor  says : “Various  numbers,  from  three  to  eight  have  been  thought  of, 
and  on  an  hypothesis  of  each  number,  a scheme  or  theory  for  the  work  has 
been  discussed,  and  the  proposition  in  its  present  form  is  the  neat  result  arrived 
at.”  We  infer  from  this  that  Doctor  Squibb  was  so  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  number  of  members  constituting  the  Committee  of  Revision  and  Publi- 
cation of  1870  was  too  large,  that  no  thought  was  given  to  that  number  as  possi- 
bly suitable.  Although  your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  a smaller 
number  than  fifteen  would  be  sufficient,  they  regret  that  Doctor  Squibb,  who 
apparently  has  studied  the  whole  question  very  carefully,  should  have  dismissed 
this  important  part  of  it  without  any  reference  to  the  existing  system,  other 
than  the  remark  that  in  the  last  committee  of  Final  Revision,  which  consisted 
of  fifteen  members,  a majority  of  the  members  failed  to  attend  the  meetings, 
while  about  five  members  did  the  whole  work. 

Your  Committee  earnestly  suggest  that  a reduction  at  once  from  fifteen  to 
five  is  too  sweeping-  It  is  not  probable  that  sufficient  care  and  precaution  can 
be  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  any  committee,  to  render  it  safe  to  rely  upon 
that  each  and  every  member  of  it  will  perform  effective  duty.  We,  therefore, 
believe  that  the  number  of  members  constituting  the  Pharmacopoeial  Revision 
Committee  should  be  sufficient  to  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  work 
committed  to  it  will  be  accomplished ; and  while  we  would  readily  assent  to  a 
reduction  of  the  present  number,  we  submit  that  a deduction  of  two-thirds  is 
not  safe.  Nine  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  a small  enough 
number  for  effective  work,  and  probably  large  enough  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  “ deliberative  and  judicial  duties”  required  of  the  Committee  of 
Revision,  (or  Pharmacopoeial  Council,  if  you  please.)  These  duties,  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Pharmacopoeia,  appear  to  us  to  be  of  too  great  weight 
to  be  entrusted  to  five  men,  howsoever  these  may  be  selected,  in  view  of  the 
recognized  danger  that  after  all  only  a majority  may  attend  the  meetings. 
Should  the  members  of  the  Committee  be  nine,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
such  a selection  may  be  made  that  at  least  five  will  be  present  at  the  meetings  to 
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sit  in  judgment  upon  the  important  questions  involved.  By  fixing  the  number 
of  members  to  be  nine,  moreover,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a proper 
proportional  representation,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  chief  branches  of 
knowledge  called  into  requisition  in  this  kind  of  work,  viz.  : materia  medica, 
botany,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  and  upon  this  important  ground  chiefly  your 
Committee  base  their  selection  of  that  number. 

The  proviso  in  Dr.  Squibb’s  plan,  whereby  a majority  of  the  members  are 
virtually  given  the  power  to  expel  the  minority,  seems  to  us  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  decidedly  objectionable. 

It  is  argued  that  “the  income  from  their  work,  if  it  be  well  done,  will, 
within  a moderate  time,  pay  a few  men  for  the  time  and  labor  they  give,  but 
would  not  pay  a large  number  of  men.”  This  argument,  however,  is  secondary, 
only,  in  importance,  and,  moreover,  if  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  invited  and  requested,  as  proposed,  to  participate  in  this  labor,  the 
officers  selected  to  represent  these  departments  cannot  legally  receive  any 
compensation  other  than  their  official  salaries.  Your  Committee  share  Dr. 
Squibb’s  views  in  reference  to  the  great  advantages  which  would  certainly 
result  from  the  co-operation  of  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Government  as 
suggested,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  contribute  their 
share  of  the  responsibility,  labor,  and  support.  (See  Doctor  Squibb’s  pam- 
phlet, pp.  50  to  52.)  The  Army,  and  Navy,  and  the  [Mercantile]  Marine 
Hospital  Service  should,  therefore,  be  alike  invited;  similar  facilities  being 
possessed  by  them  all. 

In  order  that  all  danger  of  rival  pharmacopoeias  may  be  obviated,  it  appears 
to  your  Committee  to  be  of  very  great  importance  that  Governmental  authority 
be  imparted  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  published  by  The  National  Convention,  so 
far  as  this  is  practicable  or  consistent  with  the  end  in  view,  for  which  purpose 
it  might  well  be  recommended  to  the  Convention  to  ask  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  a joint  resolution  requiring  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Army,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  each  to  detail  an  officer  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  and  co-operate  in  the  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  with 'the  committee  appointed  by  the  Convention.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Committee  of  Revision  and  Publication  (or  of  the  Pliarmacopceial 
Council,  if  that  title  be  preferable)  should  be  determined  solely  with  a view  to 
the  highest  attainable  capacity  for  thorough  deliberation  and  effective  labor, 
and  nothing  should  be  left  undone  that  tends  to  insure  this  result.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  should  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Government  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate as  here  indicated,  the  aid  rendered  by  them  will  be  of  the  most  efficient 
character. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  National  Convention  for  Revising  the 
Pharmacopoeia  as  now  constituted  is  as  truly  what  its  name  implies  National 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  a committee  of  which  two-thirds  are  selected  by 
that  Convention,  and  the  remaining  third  by  the  Government,  would,  it  is  con- 
ceived, carry  national  authority  with  it,  such  as  could  not  be  otherwise  attained. 

The  suggestion  that  an  act  of  incorporation  be  obtained  for  the  Committee 
(or  Council)  might  be  of  real  practical  value,  and  the  Convention  might  see  fit  to 
so  order. 

The  recommendation  that  an  annual  supplement  be  published  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeia Revisors,  we  predict  will  meet  with  universal  favor,  the  great  advantage 
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of  keeping  pace' with  the  real  and  substantial  progress  in  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical knowledge  being  self-evident ; but  if  this  recommendation  be  adopted, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  support  the  proposition  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  be  revised 
once  in  five  instead  of  ten  years,  believing  that  such  frequent  changes  of  the 
national  standard  cannot  then  be  either  required  or  justified. 

The  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  of  producing  a Pharmacopoeia  which  shall 
require  no  commentary  or  dispensatory,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  practicable, 
though  we  would  hail  with  great  satisfaction  such  brief  descriptions  of  the 
materia  medica  as  will  lead  to  “ a clear  and  complete  separation  and  identification 
of  that  grade  or  quality  of  each  substance,  which,  only,  is  to  be  used  in  medicine.’ 
To  define  the  essential  characteristics  of  a simple  drug  so  as  to  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  what  the  Pharmacopoeia  requires,  and  thus  indicate,  by  exclusion,  what  it 
does  not  sanction,  would  in  the  estimation  of  your  Committee  be  at  least  useful 
and  safe,  and  of  equal  utility  with  the  tests  provided  in  that  work  for  chemicals, 
and  such  analytical  descriptions  should  be  analogous  in  character  to  the  tests 
referred  to. 

Your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  beg  to  say  that  a thorough  understanding  of 
the  whole  question  would  require  a careful  perusal  of  the  pamphlets  by  Doctors 
Squibb  and  Wood,  in  addition  to  what  is  herein  submitted,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  each  member  of  the  College  who  has  examined  into  them,  will  express  his 
views  as  to  whether  any  action  is  required  on  the  part  of  this  College  as  one  of 
the  bodies  entitled  to  representation  in  the  National  Convention  for  Revising 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  directly  interested  in  the  question  at  issue. 
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Respectfully, 

W.  S.  Thompson,  Chairman. 
Oscar  Oldbero,  Phar.  D. 

Prof.  Mat.  Med.  and  Bot.,  in  the  Nat.  Col.  of  Phar. 
A.  M.  Read,  Phar.  D., 

Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Nat.  Col.  of  Phar. 


REJOINDER 

TO  THE  FOREGOING  PAMPHLETS, 

By  E.  R.  SQUIBB. 


To  The  American  Medical  Association: 

The  presentation  of  the  subject  of  the  interests  of  The  Associa- 
tion in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  future,  which  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  last  year  was  ordered  to  be  made  at  this  hour, 
was  prepared,  printed  and  circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  as  a pro- 
posed new  plan  for  the  future  management  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
so  that  it  has  now  been  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  and  members 
for  some  months,  and  has  doubtless  been  carefully  considered.  This 
pamphlet  need  not  be  read  now,  but  is  presented  herewith,  to  go  on 
record  as  the  presentation  of  the  subject  which  was  ordered  to  be 
made. 

One  of  the  objects  in  printing  and  circulating  this  proposed  new 
plan  so  long  in  advance  of  this  meeting  was  to  invite  a thorough 
discussion  of  the  subject  and  bring  out  the  objections  to  it,  so  that 
they  as  well  as  the  plan  might  be  presented  at  this  time,  and  thus 
economize  the  time  of  The  Association.  The  discussion  elicited  has 
been  warm  and  thorough  as  was  expected,  and  it  is  now  necessary 
to  review  the  prominent  objections  which  have  been  offered  against 
the  plan. 

The  first  criticism  which  reached  the  writer  was  from  the  Super- 
vising Surgeon-General  of  The  Marine  Hospital  Service.  This 
officer  thinks  the  council  should  be  larger  in  order  to  represent 
more  professional  interests,  and  that  the  medical  service  which  he 
supervises  is  entitled  to  a representative  in  such  a council.  From 
his  position  these  points  are  both  admitted  to  be  justly  taken.  But 
experience  in  the  past  has  shown  that  the  quorum  which  constituted 
the  real  working  body  was  always  small,  and  bore  relation  to  tbe 
place  of  meeting  rather  than  to  the  numerical  strength,  of  the  Com- 
mittees. The  first  Committee  of  1830  consisted  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers,— a chairman,  and  two  representatives  from  each  of  eight  large 
cities.  This  Committee  was  directed  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  and 
three  members  to  form  a quorum.  Dr.  T.  T.  Hewson,  the  seven- 
teenth member  of  the  Committee  and  its  chairman,  as  well  as  Drs. 
Wood  and  Bache,  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  these  three  members 
formed  the  quorum,  and  substantially  did  the  work  of  that  revision. 

In  1840  the  Committee  of  Revision  consisted  of  seven  members,  three 
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of  whom  formed  a quorum  This  Committee  was  also  ordered  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  and  Drs.  Wood,  Bache  and  Dunglison  sub- 
stantially did  the  work  of  that  revision. 

In  1850  the  Committee  consisted  of  nine  members,  three  of  whom 
formed  a quorum, — and  Dr.  Wood,  the  President  of  the  Convention, 
was  added  to  this  Committee,  making  it  ten.  The  Committee  was 
again  ordered  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  four  Philadelphia 
members,  Drs.  MTood,  Bache  and  Carson,  and  Prof.  Procter,  did  the 
work  of  this  revision. 

In  1860  the  Committee  consisted  of  nine  members,  again  with  a 
'quorum  of  three,— was  again  ordered  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Drs.  Wood,  Bache  and  Carson,  and  Messrs.  Procter  and  Taylor  did 
the  work  of  this  revision.  The  writer  served  upon  this  Committee  and 
attended  many  of  the  meetings,  and  was  the  first  member  who  lived 
at  a distance  that  had  ever  attended  many  meetings  of  any  of  the 
revisions. 

In  1870  the  Committee  consisted  of  fifteen  members,  three  of 
whom  formed  a quorum.  It  was  again  ordered  to  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  this  time  missed  a valuable  member,  Dr.  Bache  having  died 
in  1865.  Drs.  Wood,  Carson  and  Ruschenberger,  and  Messrs.  Tay- 
lor and  Maisch,  who  were  the  Philadelphia  members,  did  the  work  of 
this  revision. 

Thus,  in  the  past,  while  the  Committees  have  varied  in  number 
from  seven  to  seventeen,  the  quorum  has  always  been  three,  and  the 
small  number,  and  not  the  Committee,  has  always  done  the  work,  the 
Committee  being  merely  nominal.  Again,  the  plan  now  proposed 
insists  upon  accepting  no  unpaid  service,  as  an  essential  element  in 
its  chances  of  success.  And  there  seems  no  probable  future  for  the 
work  which  would  pay  a larger  number  than  five  members. 

Therefore,  though  the  medical  service  of  the  Treasury  Department 
may  be  justly  entitled  to  a place  in  any  such  council  if  the  council 
proposed  to  represent  the  interests  best  entitled  to  the  places.  Yet 
as  it  cannot  in  any  true  sense  be  large  enough  to  embrace  all  the  in- 
terests entitled  to  be  represented,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Supervising 
Surgeon-General  would  waive  the  claim  of  his  Department. 

The  next  criticisms  upon  the  proposed  new  plan  which  reached  the 
writer,  were  in  a pamphlet,  entitled  “The  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia and  The  American  Medical  Association,”  dated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  February  20th,  1877,  and  written  by 
Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  of  the  University.  The  source  from  whence  this 
pamphlet  comes,  as  well  as  the  authorship  of  it,  entitle  it  to  a very 
careful  consideration,  and  give  it  great  weight.  A copy  of  it  is 
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presented  herewith  to  he  reprinted,  in  advance  of  these  remarks,  as 
a necessary  part  of  the  history  of  this  movement;  and  the  princi- 
pal objections  raised  in  the  pamphlet  will  now  be  noticed. 

The  historical  sketch  with  which  the  pamphlet  begins,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  history  given  in  the  Introductions  and  Prefaces 
of  the  early  revisions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia ; but  as  it  is  the  future 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  rather  than  its  history,  that  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, this  is  not  important.  But  the  object  for  which  the  sketch 
is  introduced  is  to  justify  the  statement  which  concludes  the  sketch, 
namely,  that  “ from  that  time  until  now,  the  machinery  set  in  motion 
by  our  forefathers  has  continued  to  run  without  jar,  and  the  results 
have  been  accepted  without  challenge,”  until  now  a movement  for 
change  is  presented  “ by  but  one  person.”  To  deny  the  correctness 
of  this  statement  would  not  prove  it  to  be  incorrect,  while  to 
attempt  to  prove  it  incorrect  would  involve  a review  of  the  later 
revisions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  the  current  medical  literature  of 
the  past  fifteen  years.  And  even  after  such  a review  to  show  the 
mistakes  and  shortcomings  from  published  observations  made  upon 
its  practical  application  to  use,  it  could  easily  be  said  that  these  were- 
hypercriticisms  founded  on  ignorance.  To  refer  to  a “ Report  on 
the  New  or  Fifth  Decennial  Revision  of  The  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia,” made  to  The  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  published  in 
1873,  by  the  writer,  would  not  be  conclusive,  since  that  Report  was 
made  “ but  by  one  person.”  Whether  the  criticisms  in  this  report-were 
just  or  not,  many  of  them  have  been  repeated,  and  arts  always  open 
to  proof  or  disproof  by  trial  to  any  who  choose  to  try  them,  as  mat- 
ters of  fact  and  not  of  judgment ; — and  they  have  never  been  contro- 
verted. Finally,  if  this  movement  for  change  has  been  “ urged  by 
but  one  person,”  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  none  other  has 
any  fault  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  or  that  the  movement  is  un- 
wise or  untimely ; and  as  the  movement  for  change  preceded  the 
objections  to  it,  it  devolves  upon  the  objector  to  prove  the  cjiange 
unwise  by  something  more  than  simple  assertion,  and  the  argumen- 
tum  ad  hominem. 

These  points  appear  to  be  brought  up  merely  as  a preface  to  the 
pamphlet  and  an  introduction  to  the  discussion,  but  in  effect  they 
really  prejudge  the  whole  case  by  a constructed  hypothesis  of 
practical  perfection  in  all  past  pharmacopceial  work,  with  the  voice 
of  but  one  person  to  call  in  question  this  perfection,  and  that  single 
voice  dangerous  only  from  some  influence  apart  from  the  arguments 
used,  by  which  The  Association  may  be  captured  and  carried  away 
to  its  injury.  This  introduction  to  the  pamphlet  urges  upon  The 
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Association  great  caution  in  following  the  suggestions  of  the  pam- 
phlet which  it  is  written  to  oppose,  and  calls  for  an  earnest  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  whole  subject  by  every  member  of  The 
Association,  before  any  definite  action  be  taken.  This  is  urged 
quite  as  earnestly  in  the  first  pamphlet  as  in  this,  and  cannot  be 
urged  too  often  or  too  strongly. 

The  pamphlet  then  proceeds  to  discuss,  first  the  competency  of 
the  present  system,  and  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  to  it ; 
secondly,  the  nature  of  the  proposed  substitute,  its  advantages  and 
objections; — and  finally,  the  proposed  method  of  change,  and  the 
probability  of  there  being  two  Pharmacopoeias  if  such  method  be 
carried  out. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  competency  of  the  present  system, 
two  questions  are  asked.  First,  “ Is  the  method  of  revision  now 
employed  local  or  sectional  in  its  character,  or  is  the  whole  country, 
as  far  as  possible,  represented  ? ” Second,  “ What  has  been  the  result 
of  the  plan  now  in  vogue?”  In  answering  the  first  question  it  is 
first  shown  how  The  National  Convention  is  made  up,  and  it  is  then 
asserted  that  this  body  meeting  every  ten  years  is  “ more  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  whole  profession  than  is  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  itself;”  because  The  Convention  embraces  medical 
colleges,  as  The  American  Medical  Association  does  not.  To  avoid 
giving  undue  weight  to  this  statement,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
although  medical  colleges  as  such  are  not  represented  in  The  Associa- 
tion, yet  they  are  represented  as  colleges  in  their  county  and  State 
societies,  and  through  these  are  in  The  Association,  while  the  medical 
men  who  constitute  the  faculties  of  these  colleges  are  generally 
present  through  their  county  and  State  societies,  and  many  of  them 
are,  and  have  always  been  prominent  leaders  in  The  Association. 

Again,  The  Conventions  only  invite  and  admit  delegates  from 
incorporated  bodies,  while  The  American  Medical  Association  con- 
sists of  delegates  and  members  from  all  permanently  organized 
State  and  county  medical  societies.  If  it  be  true  that  but  a few  of 
the  State  and  county  medical  societies  are  incorporated,  then  the 
large  number  which  are  not  incorporated,  and  therefore  not  admit- 
ted to  The  Conventions,  but  which  are  constituents  of  The  American 
Medical  Association,  make  this  Association  the  mere  representative 
body.  The  first  Convention  admitted  delegates  from  voluntary 
organizations,  from  localities  where  incorporated  bodies  did  not 
exist.  Butin  1830,  when  The  Convention  fell  into  the  present  hands 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  profession  was  shut  out  by  the  invi- 
tation being  given  only  to  incorporated  bodies. 
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The  reasons  why  the  decennial  Conventions  have  been,  and  must 
always  be,  small,  are  stated  to  be  that  it  is  useless  to  send  delegates 
who  are  not  experts,  and  that  there  are  comparatively  few  experts 
in  the  United  States  fitted  to  discuss  questions  connected  with  the 
1 harrnacopceia  ; and  if  there  be  few  experts  The  Conventions  must 
be  small. 

If  medical  men  generally  be  not  fitted  to  discuss  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Pharmacopoeia,  how  can  they  be  competent  to  under- 
stand and  use  the  Pharmacopoeia  ? And  if  they  do  not  understand 
pharmacopceial  matters,  nor  know  how  to  use  the  materia  medica  as 
therein  discussed,  what  is  the  use  of  a pharmacopoeia,  or  what  mat- 
ter how  few  or  how  many  standards  there  may  be  ? The  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  a pharmacopoeia  is,  and  must  always  be,  that  it  is  the 
concrete  knowledge  and  need  of  medical  men  in  general,  and  there, 
fore,  that  its  general  scope  and  general  principles  must  be  generally 
known  and  recognized  and  be  always  under  the  general  control.  If 
there  be  but  a few  experts  in  this  country  who  are  fitted  by  especial 
culture  to  discuss  the  broad  general  principles  of  materia  medica 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a pharmacopoeia,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  understand  the  logic  of  the  assertion  that  America  leads  the 
world  in  materia  medica,  which  assertion  occurs  upon  the  next  page 
of  the  pamphlet  to  that  on  which  the  fewness  of  experts  is  insisted 
upon. 

The  Convention  does  not  itself  revise  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  only 
settles  the  broad  general  principles  which  are  to  govern  the  revision, 
and  then  delegates  its  authority  to  a Committee  of  Revision  to 
carry  out  these  general  principles  in  the  work  of  detail.  It  is  this 
Committee,  and  not  The  Convention,  that  needs  to  consist  of  experts, 
or  to  know  how  and  when  to  employ  them. 

To  show  that  this  Committee  is  not  local  or  sectional  in  its  char- 
acter, the  pamphlet  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  fifteen  members  from 
all  parts  of  the  country ; but  it  does  not  show  that  the  meetings 
were  held  weekly  in  Philadelphia  for  perhaps  nearly  a year  and  a 
half,  and  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee who  lived  outside  of  Philadelphia  ever  attended  one  of  these 
meetings,  and  that  these  two  or  three  outside  members  perhaps 
attended  not  more  than  one  or  two  meetings  each.  Nor  does  the 
pamphlet  mention  that  this  has  been  the  way  in  which  the  Commit- 
tee work  was  always  done.  Scattered  Committeemen  varying  in  num- 
ber from  seven  to  seventeen,  but  with  a uniform  quorum  of  three,  and 
always  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  And  the  work  has  always  partaken 
more  or  less  of  the  sectional  character  of  the  working  part  of  the  Corn- 
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mittee.  But  this  sectional  character  thus  given  to  the  work  was 
no  disservice  to  it  until  the  Committee, — or  rather  the  working  part 
of  it,— gradually  came  to  disregard  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  finally  deliberately  refused  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  The 
Convention.  Then,  in  this  insubordination,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  the  grave  disadvantages  of  the  system,  for  The  Convention 
which  was  thus  disobeyed  was  past  and  gone,  the  harm  was  done, 
and  the  new  Convention  with  its  new  Committee  was  more  than  six 
years  oft'  when  the  disloyalty  of  the  Committee  to  its  Convention 
became  known  by  the  publication  of  its  work.  If  the  matter  was 
under  the  control  of  The  American  Medical  Association,  which  meets 
annually,  no  such  condition  as  the  present  one  could  occur,  for  The 
Association  could  call  its  council  to  account,  and  change  it  every 
year  instead  of  every  ten  years,  if  such  should  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent insubordination. 

Next,  the  pamphlet  attempts  to  show  that  the  Committee  action  is 
not  local  or  sectional  because  its  function  was  chiefly  that  of  final 
judgment  upon  “ six  elaborate  reports  ” which  were  received  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  But  the 
pamphlet  fails  to  show  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  reports  were  in 
the  main  adopted,  and  that  comparatively  few  of  the  suggestions 
from  other  localities  appear  in  the  work  of  the  Committee.  “ The 
permanent  possession  of  power  ” in  such  a case,  may,  as  the  pamphlet 
asserts,  be  “ the  highest  proof  of  excellency,”  and  it  may  be  “ a 
modern  recognition  of  the  old  test  for  the  Jewish  prophet,  that  the 
people  should  bow  before  him,”  and  yet  this  permanent  pos- 
session of  power  by  a few  men  in  Philadelphia,  maintained  by 
managing  The  Conventions  as  long  as  they  could,  and  when  they 
o d no  lon0ei  manage  them  by  disobeying  and  disregarding  them 
with  no  possibility  of  being  called  to  account,  may  not  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  profession  at  large. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  can  find  nothing  tangible  in  the  objec- 
tion to  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  more  than  in  the  plan  by  which 
it  was  revised,  but  simply  admits  that  it  is  not  perfect  because  no 
human  work  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  perfect.  Those  who  are  so 
far  satisfied  with  this  line  of  argument  as  to  admit  its  force  against 
efforts  at  improvement,  must  be  so  few  that  it  may  be  disregarded 

In  regard  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  Pharmacopoeia  and 
the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  the  books  show  that  the  copyright  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  since  1830  has  always  been  held  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  authors  of  the  Dispensatory,  as  Chairman  .of  the  Committee 
of  Revision,  up  to  the  last  revision,  when  one  of  the  authors  beimr 
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dead  and  the  other  not  at  The  Convention,  a new  chairman  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  copyright  was  then  for  the  first  time  detached  from 
the  Dispensatory.  This  fact  enables  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  to 
say  that  the  copyright  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  held  by  either 
the  authors  or  the  publishers  of  the  Dispensatory,  but  he  fails  to 
say  that  from  1830  up  to  1870  it  always  was  so  held. 

The  pamphlet  says  “ the  Pharmacopoeia  is  printed  and  distributed 
by  agreement  through  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co  , and  probably  any 
separate  issue  of  it  without  authority  would  be  resisted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Revision.”  What  this  “by  agreement”  means  is  not 
known,  but  the  fact  that  the  Committee  by  vote  refused  to  offer  the 
copyright  for  sale  to  any  other  publishers  than  the  publishers  of  the 
Dispensatory  is  known.  The  reason  why  the  Pharmacopoeia  should 
be  published  by  agreement  rather  than  by  the  sale  of  the  copyright 
can  only  be  inferred. 

Up  to  the  revision  of  1870,  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was 
literally  embraced  in  the  Dispensatory,  and  its  copyright  held  by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  authors  of  the  Dispensatory  ; and,  no  matter 
whether  this  close  relationship  existed  by  agreement  or  by  sale  of 
copyright,  it  existed  as  a matter  of  fact,  whether  the  suspicion  of  it 
as  a ground  for  “ a valuable  monopoly  ” be  “ monstrous,”  as  asserted 
by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  or  not. 

That  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  written  for  comment  may  be  quite 
true  as  asserted,  for  one  of  the  objections  to  it  is  that  it  is  compara- 
tively of  little  use1  to  the  profession  without  a commentary.  But  if 
the  copyright  has  any  value  as  property, — and  it  could  not  be  copy- 
righted if  it  had  not, — no  unauthorized  person  could  legally  invade 
that  right  of  property  by  publishing  it  entire  for  his  own  advantage 
in  writing  a commentary  upon  it,  without  incurring  the  penalty 
for  invading  the  rights  of  property.  The  right  of  quotation  and 
comment  on  parts  of  a copyrighted  book  is  very  different  from  a 
transfer  of  the  whole  text  into  another  book  whereby  that  book  is 
benefited  while  the  one  so  transferred  is  injured  and  overshadowed. 
This  position  taken  by  the  author  of  the  proposed  new  plan,  and 
now  more  fully  explained,  is  emphatically  contradicted  in  Dr.  Wood’s 
pamphlet,  and  in  editorials  of  the  “Philadelphia  Medical  Times.”  But 
whether  one  or  the  other  be  correct  does  not  materially  influence 
the  main  issue  under  discussion. 

In  Dr.  Wood’s  pamphlet  the  following  paragraph  occurs  : “ The 

statement  that  the  copyright  was  given  arbitrarily  to  one  publisher 
is  either  puerile  or  a personal  reflection  upon  the  Committee  of  1860, 
to  which  the  allusion  especially  refers,  and  to  a less  extent  upon 
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other  Committees.  The  Committee  of  1860  was  composed  of  Drs. 
Geo.  B.  Wood,  Franklin  Bache,  Edward  R.  Squibb,  Henry  T.  Cum- 
mings, Joseph  Carson,  and  Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Carney,  Wm.  Procter, 
Jr.,  Wm.  S.  Thompson  and  Alfred  B.  Taylor.  The  statement 
alluded  to  can  mean  only  one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  majority 
of  these  men,  who  decided  against  Dr.  Squibb,  did  not  agree  with 
him  as  to  who  were  the  best  publishers  for  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  else  that  for  personal  advantage,  or  other  equally 
improper  motives,  they  betrayed  their  trust,  and  used  their  position 
to  place  the  book  where  they  knew  it  would  not  do  the  most  good 
for  the  cause.”  It  is  difficult  to  reply  to  this  and  other  paragraphs 
of  this  pamphlet  without  adopting  the  same  tone  of  dogmatic  assertion 
and  personal  imputation,  and  therefore  the  writer  must  be  simply 
permitted  to  say  that  he  knows  the  facts  are  as  set  forth  in  his 
pamphlet,  and  that  the  records  of  the  Committee  will  prove  them. 
Dr.  Henry  T.  Cummings,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Carney,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Thompson,  of  Baltimore,  did  not  attend  the  meetings 
of  this  Committee,  and  this  writer  was  the  only  member  outside  of 
Philadelphia  who  did  attend  them,  and  on  this  question  of  offering  the 
copyright  for  competitive  sale,  as  well  as  on  many  other  questions, 
the  majority  vote  consisted  of  all,— or  all  but  one,— of  the  Philadel- 
phia members.  And  that  substantially  no  money  was  obtained  or 
expended  for  any  service,  expert  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  this  writer, 
as  a member  of  the  Committee,  could  find  out.  Nor  could  he  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  find  out  what  the  book  cost  which  was  sold 
at  60  cents  wholesale,  and  one  dollar  retail.  In  regard  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  1870  this  writer  knows  nothing,  and  therefore  does  not 
attempt  to  translate  the  expression,  “ considerable  sum  of  money,  ” 
that  was  paid  by  the  publishers  for  the  employment  of  expert  labor. 

He  only  knows  “ by  their  fruits  ” that  some  of  the  experts  could  not 
have  been  costly. 

The  pamphlet  states  that  in  the  proposed  new  plan  “ the  council 
is  to  serve  without  pay.”  This  is  a mistake  or  misapprehension,  but 
made  on  good  grounds,  for  on  p.  9 of  the  first  pamphlet,  the  propo- 
sition occurs  that  “ there  should  be  no  salaries  paid  to  the  council, 
but  actual  traveling  expenses  should  be  paid.”  This  should  have 
read,  “ At  first  there  should,”  etc.,  but  the  two  words  were  dropped 
or  lost.  But  the  whole  basis  of  the  plan  is  that  of  paid  labor  only, 
for  council  as  well  as  experts,  as  is  abundantly  shown  throughout 
the  whole  design,  and  notably  on  pages  15,  17,  25,  42  and  47. 

IS  ext,  the  pamphlet  states  that  the  new  proposition  “involves  not 
so  much  the  alteration  of  the  plan  of  revision  as  the  abolition  of  the 
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United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  creation  of  a National  Dis- 
pensatory.” Then  follow  quotations  and  arguments  to  support  this 
assumed  view  of  the  new  plan.  And  then  arguments  to  show  its 
impracticability.  This  is  an  example  of  constructing  a flimsy  posi- 
tion, putting  your  adversary  upon  it,  and  then  destroying  them  all 
together.  There  is  not  a word  in  the  new  plan  about  abolishing 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  of  converting  it  into  what  would  be  a Dis- 
pensatory under  the  title  of  a pharmacopoeia,  nor  any  description 
that  will  logically  justify  this  assumption.  The  proposition  is 
simply  to  improve  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
British  and  the  new  German  Pharmacopoeias  have  been  improved, — 
but  improved  farther  than  either  if  possible, — so  that  it  could,  like 
them,  or  better  than  they,  do  without  a Dispensatory  or  commentary 
of  any  kind.  There  was  and  is  no  intention  to  interfere  with  dis- 
pensatories, but  simply  to  have  a pharmacopoeia  which  would  be 
more  useful  without  a dispensatory. 

The  pamphlet  next  quotes  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions  by 
which  the  new  plan  proposes  to  take  possession  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  this  on  paper  “ leads  to  derision  ” 
but  if  attempted  in  actual  practice,  to  civil  or  criminal  litigation. 
This  seems  to  be  a little  threatening  in  tone,  and  somewhat  upon 
the  previous  line  of  argument  based  upon  “ the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  power”  by  a few  men  as  “ the  highest  proof  of  excellency,” 
and  perhaps  The  Association  should  bow  down  before  it.  There 
has  never  been  any  proposition  made  to  invade  either  the  trust  or 
the  property  of  The  Convention  or  its  Committee  in  the  copyright 
of  the  present  revision,  and  the  resolutions  give  no  indication  of  such 
proposition.  Both  the  trust  and  the  copyright  are  for  the  present 
revision,  and  The  Association  would  under  no  circumstances  want 
either.  There  is  no  other  revision,  nor  any  other  Committee,  nor 
can  there  be  until  a new  Convention  is  called  to  make  them ; and  it 
is  this  new  prospective  Convention,  not  yet  called,  and  which  can- 
not be  called  until  1879,  and  which,  when  called,  must  be  from  the 
general  profession  as  represented  in  this  Association, — and  not  the 
old  Convention  of  1870,  nor  its  Committee,  nor  its  Pharmacopoeia 
that  the  resolution  aims  at  or  has  anything  to  do  with.  It  simply 
aims  at  assuming  work  which  is  not  yet  begun,  that  has  hitherto 
been  done  by  these  decennial  Conventions  ; and  at  doing  whatever  is 
most  just  and  generous  in  relieving  the  Conventions  of  the  future 
from  the  work  and  responsibility  and  from  a title  to  which  they  may 
have  a moral,  but  no  legal  right  of  ownership,  as  far  as  a thing  can 
be  owned  which  is  not  property, — by  a Convention  not  yet  in  exist- 
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ence.  The  resolution,  therefore,  does  not  touch  the  present  Com- 
mittee of  Revision  in  any  way,  nor  anything  else  that  is  now  in  ex- 
istence; and  it  is  unfair  to  construe  it  so  as  to  lead  either  to  deri- 
sion or  legal  litigation,  and  then  speak  of  it  as  a “ dishonorable 
means  ” to  be  used.  This  seems  like  constructing  an  argument  in 
order  to  knock  it  down  with  offensive  epithets.  A competent  legal 
opinion  has  been  taken  upon  these  points  and  is  submitted  to  be 
printed  herewith,  showing  that  the  basis  of  this  threatened  “ civil  or 
criminal  litigation  ” is  imaginary.1 

These  Conventions  are  not  of  the  nature  of  a Society  with  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  and  regular  times  of  meeting,  and  always  in  exist- 
ence. But  each  is  a separate  organization  of  only  two  or  three  days’ 
duration,  with  changing  rules,  changing  plan,  and  even  changing 
its  title.  Though  calling  its  delegates  from  incorporated  bodies, 
itself  is  not  incorporated,  and  has  no  legal  status  nor  rights,  not 
even  the  right  to  hold  property  legally,  much  less  to  litigate.  And 
although  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  speaks  of  courts  of  law,  it  can- 
not go  into  the  courts  at  all.  It  is  merely  a series  of  detached  Con- 
ventions, not  adjourning  from  one  decennial  period  to  the  other,  but 
simply  each  providing  for  its  successor  to  be  formed  anew  at  a 
stated  time  for  a stated  purpose  in  a prescribed  way.  And  the  en- 
tire organization  is  based  upon  the  need  for  it,  to  the  general  medi- 
cal profession, — and  not  to  the  Conventions  themselves, — and  upon 
the  delegates  being  supplied  to  carry  it  on,  by  the  general  medical 
profession.  Now  if  the  general  medical  profession  should  choose, 
through  a more  general  organization  which  is  permanent  and  con- 
tinuous, to  have  no  more  of  these  Conventions,  how  can  they  be 
stopped  ? Must  a new  Convention  be  convened  in  order  to  break 
the  series  ? Or  can  it  be  ended  as  it  was  begun,  by  a general  move- 
ment in  the  organized  medical  profession  ? 

Before  completing  the  plan  now  submitted,  and  before  drawing 
up  the  resolutions,  the  writer  went  to  see  Dr.  Joseph  Carson,  the 
President  of  the  last  Convention, — whose  duty  it  would  be  to  call 
the  next  one,— in  order  to  get  his  views  as  to  how  he  would  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him,  and  what  plan  would 
best  satisfy  his  sense  of  duty  in  the  matter,  and  the  resolutions  were 
drawn  up  upon  a basis  obtained  in  that  conversation  with  him. 
But  unfortunately  while  the  plan  and  its  resolutions  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  printei,  Dr.  Carson  died.  As  both  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Convention  are  dead,  the  duty  of  calling  the  next  Convention 
devolves  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  last  one,  Prof.  John  C.  Riley,  of 


1.  See  page  155. 
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Washington,  and  if  Dr.  Wood  in  his  pamphlet  speaks  for  him,  or 

speaks  Ins  mind  in  the  matter,  « no  power  on  earth  can  free  him 
from  his  plain  duty.” 

The  second  resolution  was  drawn  up  under  the  circumstances 
above  narrated,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  since  1874 
Medical  Colleges  are  not  directly  represented  in  The  American 
Medical  Association,  but  only  through  their  county  or  State  Socie- 
ties. Reference  was  had  only  to  the  time  of  the  last  Convention  in 
1870  when  Colleges  were  represented  in  both  bodies  as  stated. 
This  is  the  resolution  which  aims  at  relieving  the  superior  officer  of 
the  last  Convention  from  the  duty  of  calling  a new  Convention  in 
1880,  and  it  aims  to  relieve  him  of  the  duty  by  the  same  power  and 

authority  which  imposed  the  duty,  and  not  by  “ dishonorable 
means,”  as  stated. 

It  is  haidly  to  be  supposed  that  if  every  one  of  the  organizations 
whose  delegates  were  present  at  the  Convention  of  1870,  should,  by 
vote,  decide  to  relieve  this  officer  from  the  duty  in  question,  that  he 
would  refuse  to  be  relieved  ; and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
a majority  of  the  organizations  should  so  vote  to  relieve  him,  he 
would  decide  to  accept  the  decision,  and  not  issue  the  call.  This 
latter  is  the  position  taken  in  the  resolution,  as  it  is  believed  that 
this  would  have  fully  satisfied  the  President,  Dr.  Carson.  But 
whether  it  would  satisfy  Dr.  Riley  cannot  be  known.  The  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Wood  in  his  pamphlet  is  that  u no  power  on  earth  can 
fiee  him  from  his  plain  duty  ” to  call  the  Convention,  and  that  there- 
fore, it  certainly  will  be  called,  and  that  when  called  it  will  make  a 
Committee  of  Revision,  and  that  Committee  will  make  a pharma- 
copoeia, will  publish  it  as  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  will 
defend  its  right  to  that  title  through  the  courts  if  necessary,  irre- 
spective of  any  action  on  the  part  of  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. If  this  position  be  taken  after  such  consultation  with  Dr. 
Riley  as  this  writer  had  with  Dr.  Carson,  and  if  it  be  the  position 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  whence  this  pamphlet  is 
issued,  then  it  must  be  accepted.  And,  when  the  call  is  issued,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  “ incorporated  college,”  will 
respond  to  the  call,  even  if  few  other  organizations  should.  Then 
as  the  Convention  makes  its  own  rules,  and  is  its  own  law  as  to  the 
number  of  delegates  necessary  to  form  a quorum  for  business,  the 
program  could  be  carried  out  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  Univer. 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  incorporated  body,  could  then  hold  the 
copyright  and  defend  the  title  in  the  courts  of  law. 

But  if  the  position  should  not  be  so  serious  a one  as  this, — if  it 
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ihould  be,  instead,  the  expression  of  an  individual  judgment  which 
light  not  be  sustained  by  the  collective  body,  then  a modification 
. f this  second  resolution  might  be  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  changed 
onditions  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Carson, — by  the  authoritative 
•osition  his  successor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  takes  in 
;his  pamphlet,— and  by  the  blunder  pointed  out  in  the  pamphlet  in 
regard  to  the  direct  representation  of  Colleges  in  The  American 
dledical  Association  since  18*74. 

Although  it  is  literally  true  that  medical  colleges  since  1874  have 
: iot  been  represented  in  The  Association,  as  stated  in  the  pamphlet, 
;vet  this  must  mean  that  they  are  simply  not  directly  represented. 
5?or,  as  a part  of  the  general  medical  profession,  and  generally,  if 
iot  always,  represented  in  their  corporate  capacities  by  delegates  in 
heir  district,  county  and  state  societies,  which  in  their  turn  consti- 
tute this  Association, — it  cannot  be  truly  said  of  them  that  they  have 
io  representation  in  this  only  general  organization  of  the  whole  pi  o- 
; ession ; nor  can  it  be  truly  inferred  that  they  cannot  reach  this  As- 
sociation nor  The  Association  reach  them  in  a general  professional 
matter  of  this  kind,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  professional  fellowship 
iind  membership  in  the  county  and  state  societies  which  now  con- 
stitute this  Association,  and  give  to  it  its  only  standing  and  author- 
ity. Indeed  this  Association  is,  and  can  only  be,  the  servant  of, — and 
she  aggregate,  concrete  expression  of,  its  constituency,  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  and  the  general  good  of  that  constituency  \ and  the 
colleges,  as  a prominent  part  of  the  general  profession,  are,  or  should 
:oe,  enrolled  as  a part  of  the  organizations  of  this  constituency, 
whence  alone  The  Association  derives  its  organization  and  strength. 

Again,  in  this  part  of  the  pamphlet,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 

: die  pamphlet  presents, — in  a tone  quite  as  authoritative  as  could  be 
;that  of  The  Convention  of  1880,— for  which  Convention,  though  not 
\yet  in  existence,  the  pamphlet  speaks, — the  issue  of  two  rival  Phar- 
imacopceias  if  this  Association  should  undertake  to  make  one.  There 
[3an  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  two 
'Standards  in  the  materia  medica,  particularly  if  they  should  differ 
;much  in  the  character  and  strength  of  things  bearing  the  same 
i name  ; and  anything  short  of  a bad  pharmacopoeia  would  be  better 
(than  two.  But  it  is  not  long  since  Great  Britian  had  three,— four,  if 
'we  count  the  East  India  formulary  as  one, — and  that  nation  has  now 
tthe  three  rather  inharmoniously  blended.  Beside,  if  the  position  taken 
'by  this  pamphlet  be  sustained  and  carried  out,  there  must  ultimately 
'be  two  or  more,  no  matter  how  great  the  disadvantages ; for  the 
doctrine  of  the  pamphlet  and  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  that  it 
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must,  in  its  ultra  conservatism  remain  a mere  catalogue  of  the  materia 
medtca,  enrolling  with  authoritative  dignity  such  articles  as“ 

. 'm*gai  and  catneP>  while  refusing  pepsin,  nitrite  of  amyl 
and  bromide  of  sodium  ;-and  the  still  worse  doctrine  that  it  mm 
O low  m the  wake  of  advancing  knowledge  ” (U.  S P n xiii  ^ 
mher  than  keep  up  with  it,  cannot  be  Accepted  ' indefinitely 
by  the  profession.  The  British,  German,  and  Austrian  Pharma- 
copoeias had  all,  more  or  less,  broken  through  this  ultra  conserva- 
tism before  the  last  revision,  but  their  example  was  not  follow- 

*i  WaS  aU7  advailoe  made  upon  their  advances.  If 

ie  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  be  kept  a mere  catalogue  of  substan- 

ces, and  processes  which  are  so  far  behind  the  time,  some  other  must 
ultimately  be  made,  and  if  this  other  should  be  up  to  the  time,  and 
should  even  lead  the  profession  a little,  in  its  special  work,  rather 
than  hold  it  back  to  old  notions,  then  the  doctrine  of  “survival  of 
the  fittest  ” will  take  care  of  the  results,  and  the  disadvantages 
mig  it  soon  disappear.  Hence  the  “curse  of  two  pharmacopoeias,” 
.as  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  expresses  it,  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or 
ater  if  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  revision  and  its  principles  and 
c octiines  be  maintained  against  the  .needs  of  a progressive  utilitarian 

profession.  And  if  it  be  unavoidable,  then  the  sooner  it  comes  the 
better. 


Beside  this,  the  present  revision  is  not  consistent  in  its  ultra  con- 
servatism, for  its  half-way  endorsement  of  sugar-coated  pills,  and 
its  leaning  toward  the  abomination  of  elixirs  by  the  introduction  of 
glyceiin  into  so  many  fluid  extracts,  have  tended  strongly  to  support 
and  embolden  the  rival  makers  of  pills  and  elixirs  until  no  physi- 
cian s office,  nor  any  large  meeting  of  medical  men,  are  free  from 
the  drummer  and  his  samples. 

Again,  in  this  part  of  the  pamphlet  it  is  re-affirmed  with  great  pos- 
itiveness that  it  is  “ not  a new  Pharmacopoeia,  but  a Dispensatory  ” 
and  “ a special  journal  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,”  that  The 
Association  is  asked  to  undertake,  as  hidden  under  this  plan.  To 
make  this  statement  moderately  correct  and  accurate  it  must  be 
assumed  that  any  material  departure  from  the  time-honored  plan  of 
the  present  revision  would  convert  it  into  a dispensatory  and  “ give 
lise  to  a commercial  contest  whose  severity  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  value  of  the  interests  involved.”  No  part  of  the  proposed 
plan  can  be  reasonably  construed  to  justify  this  statement.  To  de- 
part from  the  present  plan  and  improve  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  pro- 
posed does  not  convert  it  into  a dispensatory,  but  would  simply  ena- 
ble it  to  do  without  a dispensatory  as  the  modern  European  Pharma- 
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copceias  do.  These  are  not  dispensatories  in  any  true  sense,  but  are 
pharmacopoeias,  as  they  are  called.  The  intention  and  the  wording 
of  the  proposed  plan,  which  is  here  so  perverted,  may  be  illustrated  by 
a single  example.  The  substance  “Rheum”  of  the  present  revi- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  has  just  two  lines  of  defini- 
tion and  description.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  made  five  or  six 
years  before  the  U.  S.,  has  eleven  lines  of  definition  and  descrip- 
tion. The  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia,  dated  in  18(39,  has  twenty- 
two  lines  devoted  to  this  substance.  And  the  new  German  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1872  has  the  same  space.  The  plan  proposed  would 
perhaps  add  some  ten  or  fifteen  lines  more  to  the  description  of  these 
later  authorities  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  time.  This  would  not 
convert  it  into  a dispensatory  according  to  the  model  of  the  pamph- 
let, for  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  has,  under  the  two  lines  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  quoted  as  a text,  ten  and  nearly  one-half  octavo 
pages  of  matter.  Ro  one  wants  the  two  lines,  for  they  are  useless. 
Many  need  the  thirty  line  description  as  being  all  they  need,  while 
a few  want  the  ten  pages. 

The  pamphlet  next  states  in  this  connection,  that  “It  is  not  true 
that  ‘ the  Pharmacopoeia  has  for  the  first  time  been  left  to  stand 
alone,’”  quoting  this  sentence  from  the  proposed  plan  of  this  writer. 
This  direct  charge  of  falsehood  is  based  on  the  fact  never  before 
published,  so  far  as  this  writer  knows, — that  a new  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  Dispensatory  was  then  (February  20th)  “in  the  hands  of  the 
binder.”  At  this  writing  (April  1st1 ) that  edition  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. 

Seven  years  after  the  Convention  of  1870,  and  four  years  after 
the  publication  of  that  revision,  the  assertion  that  the  Pharmaco- 


t,een^,1  e<Rtion  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  of  Wood  and  Baclie  was  first  accessible 
e^lfral  pubJlc  about  April  20th,  and  judging  it  from  a review  of  a few  of  its  prominent 
rr.-laf  ifoof  iraP0.rtai-it  substances  of  the  materia  medica,  it  seems  to  have  been  issued  in 
f^®at  n^te»  and  is  therefore  very  imperfect,  and  far  behind  its  date  in  the  main  body  of  the 
Le„Xfm.p  e’ the  raPld>  continuous  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  of  Cinchena,  by 
are,  supplied  with  barks  of  excellent  quality  from  this  source,  is  only 

S£t0ii3,  an?  that  a ooe-page  footnote,  the  remainder  of  the  fifty  pages  on  this 
subject  standing  much  as  in  former  editions. 

e8t  omcinal  Rhubarb  has  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  of 
18  *’r°babIyln  error  on  this  point,  yet  no  notice  is 

8aTtaifon%fBr?J«aa?ernZl!“ebaen  Sh0Wb  “ bc  OTOn“uslj  elven’  but  tlle  >«e  lavesti- 

ai rn n ?lass.of  F1,uid  Extracts,  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
p ™ i-  1 1 ‘ d ‘ 1 m 1 n a t e use  of  glycerin,  and  with  the  abandonment  of  the  processes  of  Prof. 
Procter  for  those  then  untried  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Campbell,  is  hardly  noticed. 
j1®11010 e w h a^.e ye r is  taken  of  the  mistakes  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  regard  tomanyprepa- 

RffiS  ?SL",rar'' Splrlt  °' Nltr0M  mlr’  «*•-«“• »“  »&• 

iV  this  edjtion  Of  1877  very  little  of  the  progress  made  since 
out  recognition  WOrkS  lke  the  pharmacographio  of  Fluckiger  and  H anbury  of  1874  are  with- 

— ffenpltnnvlnPirHnii>af  °nCwional  brief  references  are  found  to  papers  up  to  1875, 

abstracts  y Q art  cles  8igued  u-  c-  W.— and  a few  references  to  1876,  but  too  often  without 
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pceia  lias  for  the  first  time  been  left  without  a commentary  is  con- 
tradicted, in  an  offensive  way,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a com- 
mentary about  to  be  published. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  this  remarkable  paragraph  upon 
the  proposed  plan  appears  : 

“ The  project  being  fairly  entered  upon,  failure  means  ruin  to  The 
Association;  success  and  failure  alike  mean  uprooting  and  tumult, 
disturbance  of  accepted  values  and  customs,  years  of  anarchy  and 
doubt  throughout  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land,  and  at  the 
end  probably  two  standards  and  the  multitudinous  curses  of  such  a 
condition.” 

This  climax  seems  to  complete  the  picture  offered  to  The  Associa- 
tion. To  use  the  strong  language  and  the  omniscient  positiveness 
of  the  pamphlet,  The  Association  has  to  choose- between  the  success- 
ors of  a “ generation  of  intellectual  giants,”  a Convention  of  experts, 
and  a Pharmacopoeia  that  is  “certainly  very  good,”  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  “dishonorable  means,”  “bankruptcy  in 
purse  and  reputation,”  “strife,”  “anarchy”  and  “ruin,”  and  the 
“ multitudinous  curses  ” of  such  a condition. 

On  the  last  page  the  National  Convention  'is  pointed  at  as  “a 
congress  of  specialists  ” “ selected  from  the  whole  profession  on 
account  of  their  special  training  and  fitness.”  And  this  is  said  and 
urged  just  as  though  the  Conventions  themselves  made  the  selec- 
tion, or  as  though  the  managers  and  engineers  of  the  Conventions, 
rather  than  the  profession  at  large,  made  them  up  and  owned  them ; 
and  just  as  though  the  “whole  profession”  was  incorporated  and 
therefore  sent  delegates  to  these  Conventions,  when,  perhaps,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  profession  is  not  incorporated,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  represented  in  these  Conventions  as  they  are 
in  The  American  Medical  Association. 

The  last  half  page  of  the  pamphlet  is  so  directly  personal  to  this 
writer  that  he  cannot  reply  to  it  farther  than  to  say  that  he  neither 
wants  nor  seeks  for  anything  that  The  Association  has  to  offer, — 
not  even  a moderate  degree  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his 
motives  in  presenting  this  plan,  if  that  should  have  to  be  asked  for. 
Hence  the  pamphlet  must  be  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  all  that 
it  has  made  out  of  the  aryumentum  ad  hominem. 

The  next  criticisms  upon  the  published  plan  that  were  seen  were 
in  two  editorials  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  “ Philadelphia 
Medical  Times,”  for  March  3d  and  17th,  1877.  These,  however, 
seem  to  consist  of  a repetition  of  the  points  made  in  the  pamphlet, 
with  if  possible  a still  greater  degree  of  positiveness  as  to  what  “ a 
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(Convention  of  experts  selected  from  the  whole  profession  ” will  do 
when  selected  and  called  together  three  years  hence  in  1880, — with 
'Still  stronger  contradictions  of  the  statements  made  in  the  proposed 
;plan,  but  with  no  new  basis  for  them; — and  all  in  the  same  warm 
•tone  and  strong  dogmatic  language.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
^eply  to  them  again,  because  of  their  repetition. 

There  is  one  inference  plainly  deducible  from  these  writings,  and 
tthat  is,  that  no  matter  what  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  College 
of  Physicians  or  any  other  of  the  organizations  of  the  profession  of 
IPhiladelphia  or  elsewhere  may  do  or  think  in  the  matter,  the  Uni* 
wersity  of  Pennsylvania  will  never  consent  to  relieving  the  officers 
<of  the  last  Convention  from  calling  a new  one  for  1880.  It  is  also  to 
Ue  inferred  from  these  papers,  though  less  plainly,  that  Dr.  Riley’s 
decision  in  the  matter  is  known,  and  that  the  Rational  Medical  Col- 
ilege  of  Washington,  in  which  he  is  a professor,  will  not  consent  to 
:relieve  him  from  issuing  the  call  in  May,  1879,  for  a new  Convention 
in  1880.  These  two  colleges  so  deciding,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
a Convention  will  be  called  and  will  meet  in  Washington  in  May, 
1880.  And  whether  any  other  than  these  six  delegates  be  present 
or  not  it  will  equally  be  a Convention  competent  to  make  a new 
: revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  any  kind,  and  in  any 
way  that  the  Convention  sees  fit  to  adopt ; for  each  Convention 
makes  its  own  rules  and  plan,  and  is  not  bound  in  any  way  by  the 
action  of  its  predecessor  of  ten  years  before.  This  case  of  two  col- 
leges making  a pharmacopoeia  is  of  course  a suppositious  and  an 
improbable  one,  but  it  is  possible  and  always  must  be,  so  long  as 
the  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  the  Convention  consents  to  it. 
This  very  informal,  infrequent  and  loose  way  of  managing  so  import- 
ant an  interest,  must  be  a serious  objection  to  the  present  plan, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  interest  must  pass  into  new 
hands,  because,  of  the  three  men  who  have  engineered  this  plan,  two 
are  dead  and  the  remaining  one  so  infirm  from  age  as  to  be  no  longer 
available.  If  now  this  plan,  or  rather  this  want  of  fixed  plan,  could 
be  transferred  to  a permanent  organization  of  the  medical  profession 
which,  meeting  every  year,  could  watch  it  closely,  with  a President 
as  its  executive  officer  to  watch  its  operation  through  each  year,  and 
with  power  to  control  at  any  moment,  the  interest  would  be  much 
more  safe  in  the  hands  of  a council  as  proposed,  subject  to  such  con- 
trol. It  is  true  that  in  the  proposed  plan  one  man  would  hold  that 
power  and  control  between  the  annual  meetings,  but  that  one  man 
would  not  be  the  president  of  the  council,  but  would  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  The  American  Medical  Association  as  the  executive  officer  of 
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The  Association,  and  as  the  fixed  and  permanent  servant  of  the 
organizations  which  constitute  The  Association.  In  short,  The 
Association  would  delegate  this  work  to  such  a council  just  as  the 
congiess  of  the  nation  delegates  work  to  a commission  or  an  arbitra- 
tion.. And  it  is  no  more  fair  to  say  that  the  nation  and  its  President 
and  its  congress,  by  having  its  delegate  as  president  of  a commis- 
sion of  mixed  nationalities,  would  put  everything  into  that  delegate’s 
hands  than  to  say  that  the  whole  profession  is,  in  this  plan,  asked  to 
Put  itself  into  the  hands  of  one  man  as  president  of  this  council. 
Neither  is  it  fair  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  sought  to  represent  the 
whole  profession  by  one  man  when  three  are  distinctly  provided  for, 
for  it  will  hardly  be  conceded  that  the  medical  men  of  the  Army  and 
A avy  are  not  a part  of  the  profession  as  much  as  the  faculties  of 
colleges  are,  and  as  capable  of  rendering  professional  services  and 
representing  strictly  professional  interests.  Beside,  should  Army 
and  Navy  medical  men  serve  in  such  council  it  is  in  the  plan  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  delegates  to  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  thus  be  as  much  a part  of  it  as  the  president  of  the 
council  could  be,  and  must  be  equal  in  power  with  the  president, 
both  in  The  Association  and  in  the  proposed  council ; and  the  neat 
S0uoht  foi  in  the  proposed  plan  is  to  have  these  three  men  as 
the  successors  of  Drs.  Wood,  Bache  and  Carson,  but  to  have  them 
under  the  watchfulness  and  control  of  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, instead  of  allowing  them  to  have  an  enabling  Convention  of 
their  own,  which  when  it  does  not  agree  with  them  in  the  general 
principles  of  a pharmacopoeia  may  be  ignored  with  impunity,  because 
it  has  gone  out  of  existence  before  the  act  by  which  it.  was  ignored 
was  committed. 

To  remedy  defects  in  such  a plan  as  the  present,  within  the  plan, 
has  proved  to  be  impossible,  probably  because  there  is  no  fixed  per- 
manent organization  in  the  plan,  and  no  responsibility  to  anybody 
or  anything  which  can  be  used  for  correction  or  control.  The  new 
plan  now  proposed  is  at  least  fixed  and  definite,  and  if  once  adopted 
and  recorded  could  not  be  changed,  nor  varied  from,  except  by  The 
Association,  for  reasons  that  it  should  admit.  And  it  would  be  the 
plan  which  would  yield  the  results  in  proportion  to  the  industry 
and  the  ability  of  the  hands  into  which  The  Association  would  put  it 
to  be  carried  out ; and  these  hands  could,  and  probably  would,  be 
changed  until  the  desired  result  of  carrying  out  the  plan  efficiently 
should  be  attained. 

The  next  criticisms  of  the  plan  are  in  a letter  to  the  writer  from 
an  old  and  prominent  member  of  The  Association  whose  ability  and 
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experience  entitle  his  judgment  to  very  great  weight,  and  whose 
counsels  The  Association  cannot  afford  to  disregard.  Therefore, 
as  his  name  is  not  used,  he  will  probably  not  object  to  his  letter 
being  quoted.  He  says  : 

“ * * * On  general  principles  I have  been  averse  to  having  The  American 
Medical  Association  commit  itself  to  any  enterprises  involving  pecuniary  con- 
siderations, especially  in  the  line  of  possible  profit  and  loss,  beyond  the  publica- 
tion of  its  own  Transactions  and  the  encouragement  of  original  investigation  by 
prizes  when  the  money  in  its  treasury  would  permit.  It  is  true  that  your  plan 
forbids  the  proposed  council  contracting  any  debts,  and  relies  on  the  copyright 
for  paying  all  expenses.  But  if  The  Association  once  assumes  the  undertaking, 
and  from  auy  cause  the  council  finds  its  work  stopped  for  want  of  funds,  what 
more  natural  than  that  it  should  come  directly  to  The  Association  for  help  ; 
temporary  help  it  would  be  claimed  at  first. 

On  the  same  general  principles  I have  been  averse  to  alliances  with  other 
bodies,  especially  involving  important  business  enterprises ; where  the  odium  of 
a failure  from  any  cause  must  come  mainly  upon  The  Association.  It  seems  to 
me  your  mode  of  selecting  the  council  involves  two  dangers  so  great  as  to  make 
it  imprudent  to  encounter  them.  First,  the  five  members  are  to  be  selected  by 
four  separate  authorities,  and  should  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  select  men  well 
qualified,  there  is  strong  probability  that  they  would  not  be  harmonious  in  their 
views ; yet  each  appointing  body  would  be  very  likely  to  sustain  its  own  repre- 
sentative. 

Second.  If  The  American  Medical  Association  is  to  select  only  one  member  of 
the  council  (the  President,)  he  must  of  course  be  a man  of  eminence  and 
thorough  qualification  for  that  position.  We  have  but  few  such  men  from 
whom  the  selection  could  be  made,  and  they  are  found  in  a few  prominent 
cities.  Can  you  name  one  of  them  whose  nomination  would  not  be  met  by  the 
most  determined  opposition  from  the  representatives  of  the  rival  cities  ? And 
whoever  should  be  elected  would  have  the  predetermined  criticism  and  oppo- 
sition of  a large  minority  against  him  in  advance. 

It  is  possible  this  might  be  lessened  by  having  three  of  the  five  elected  by  our 
Association  so  that  one  could  be  ta^en  from  New  York,  one  from  Philadelphia, 
and  one  from  some  western  city,  so  that  the  two  strongest  rival  sections  should 
be  represented,  with  a western  man  to  hold  the  balance  between  them. 

But  my  duties  * * * will  prevent  me  from  that  freedom  of  action  on  the 
flooi  of  the  next  meeting  that  I have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  I have  not  given  this 
subject  that  degree  of  attention  which  would  impel  me  to  attempt  to  exert 
much  influence  in  any  direction.” 

Every  argument  here  used  is  admitted,  with  all  the  force  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  and  there  is  no  effort  in  the  proposed  plan  to  belittle 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  surround  the  subject.  But  the 
question  is,  are  they  probably  insurmountable  by  any  effort  that 
may  be  wisely  made,  that  is  justified  by  any  difficulties  or  dangers 
on  the  other  side,  if  no  effort  be  made  ? That  is,  do  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  may  be  apprehended  from  the  present  plan,— or 
want  ol  plan, — in  the  luture  really  underbalance  or  overbalance 
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those  which  are  easily  seen, — not  only  for  this,  but  for  any  new  plan  ? 
Difficulties  and  clangers  there  are  in  both  directions.  Which  shall 
be  encountered  ? Which  plan  shall  be  tried,  now  that  new  hands 
must  be  found  for  the  work  of  the  future  under  either  alternative, 
s it  not  better,  on  principle,  to  have  a permanent,  definite  organized 
plan,  and  try  to  find  men  to  carry  it  out  under  a power  competent  to 
control  them,  than  to  risk  the  chances  of  larger  and  better  Conven- 
tions in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  who  shall  make  a less  objection- 
able  plan,  and  find  men  who  will  not  disobey  nor  evade  their 
instructions.  Some  national  general  organization  should  certainly 
do  this  work.  Shall  it  be  The  American  Medical  Association  or 
some  duplicate  organization?  And  if  not  The  American  Medical 
Association  shall  it  be  because  that  Association  declines  on  account 
of  difficulties  and  dangers  which  some  other  organization  must 
encounter  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  which  The  American 
Medical  Association  alone  does  now  represent. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  The  Association  had  better  have  nothing 
to  do  with  money  matters,  and  secure  itself  against  possible  receipts 
and  expenditures.  Put  in  order  to  do  this  it  can  never  possess 
anything  having  a money  value  ; and,  when  any  general  interest  of 
the  profession  is  found,  like  this  pharmacopoeia  interest,  which 
invol\es,  of  necessity,  labor  and  skill  which  have  a money  value, 
it  must  lefuse  it  irrespective  of  what  becomes  of  it,  or  how  important 
it  may  be,  as  a general  interest  of  the  profession.  Projecting  this 
argument  to  its  extreme  limits  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  where  it 
leads  to,  presents  the  proposition  that  the  only  organized  embodi- 
ment of  a large  profession  of  a large  country  must  only  assume  to 
take  care  of  those  general  interests  which  have  no  value,  and  must 
refuse  those  which  have  value  because  they  have  value. 

Next  of  the  argument  against  alliances  with  other  bodies,  espe- 
cially when  they  involve  important  business  enterprises.  This 
divides  itself  in  two  parts,  first  the  alliances,  and  second  the  business 
enterprises  which  grow  out  of  them.  An  alliance  for  an  object 
implies  as  a fact  that  the  object  cannot  be  so  well  attained  without 
alliance.  This  is  the  purpose  of,  and  the  only  argument  for,  the 
proposed  alliance,  and  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the  published  plan. 
So  far  as  the  Army  and  Navy  are  concerned,  it  is  not  an  alliance, 
for  they  are  as  much  a j)art  of  this  Association  as  is  any  state 
society,  and  the  Surgeon-Generals  bear  much  the  same  relation  to 
The  Association  as  do  the  presidents  of  state  societies.  That  is, 
the  bodies  which  they  control  form  a part  of  the  organic  basis  from 
which  The  Association  obtains  its  only  power  and  authority.  Dele- 
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gates  from  these  bodies  are  proposed  to  be  taken  for  this  council 
chiefly  from  their  fitness  and  their  freedom  from  sectional  or  local 
bias  or  prejudice.  Should  they  fail,  the  council  is  to  be  made  up 
from  other  parts  of  the  profession  represented  in  The  Association. 

The  only  alliance  sought,  then,  is  that  with  The  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  this  on  the  broad  and  sure  ground  that 
the  work  cannot  be  as  well  done  without  such  alliance,  and  will  not 
be  successful  unless  well  done.  The  danger  that  allied  workers  will 
not  be  harmonious  is  of  course  great,  but  such  dangers  are  met  with 
in  all  work  involving  more  than  one  person,  and  have  not  been 
found  insurmountable  in  such  councils  for  this  same  purpose  in 
other  nations,  but  have  yielded  excellent  results. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  real  improvements  which  this  very  alliance  has 
introduced  and  sought  to  introduce,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  this 
country,  which  have  made  both  Pharmacopoeias  as  good  as  they 
now  are,  while  resistance  to  these  improvements  is  the  cause  of 
many  defects.  This  means  that  no  really  good  work  would  be 
likely  to  be  done  without  such  alliance,  in  the  future  more  than  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  therefore  that  the  aversion  to  such  alliances 
being  no  longer  natural  or  wise,  had  better  be  waived  for  the  good 
of  the  greatest  number. 

The  important  business  enterprise  involved  in  this  whole  matter 
is  perhaps  after  all  not  really  such,  but  has  only  appeared  to  be  so 
from  the  anomalous  relations  existing  in  the  past.  If  any  report  of 
any  standing  committee  of  this  Association  should  in  the  future 
prove  to  have  a money  value  in  consequence  of  the  labor  and  skill 
expended  upon  it,  making  it  desirable  to  publishers  as  an  object  of 
commercial  enterprise  to  them,  and  of  good  to  the  professional  pub- 
lic at  the  same  time,  The  Association  could  not  consistently  refuse 
to  sell  the  right  to  publish,  and  this  is  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
proposed  plan  for  the  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  work  would  be  only 
of  the  character  of  a standing  committee  report.  And  all  that  is 
asked  of  The  Association  is  to  permit  the  committee  or  council  to 
divide  equally  among  the  members  whatever  might  be  the  product 
of  their  labor.  It  is  true  the  council  might  get  no  product  from 
their  labor,  and  might  bring  upon  The  Association  both  odium  and 
expense,  but  not  if  The  Association  was  as  watchful  as  it  should  be 
to  prevent  this  by  changes  in  the  council,  which  are  amply  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposed  plan.  But  suppose  The  Association 
should  spend  some  money  and  get  a prize  essay  that  would  not  be 
very  much  of  a general  benefit  to  the  general  profession,  it  would 
be  no  new  experience  for  it,  and  the  outlay  would  be  as  easily 
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stopped  at  any  time  as  is  that  for  prize  essays.  The  odium  and 
harm  that  would  come  to  the  profession  from  a bad  Pharmacopoeia 
or  one  that  lagged  behind  the  needs  of  the  profession,  has  to  be 
lncunec  iom  any  plan,  and  must  fall  on  the  profession  whether  it 
be  through  this  or  some  other  organization  of  the  profession. 
W bile  it  this  Association  chooses  to  take  this  interest  and  manage  it 
properly,  the  responsibility  for  the  odium  of  failure  will  rest  upon 
it;  and  it  it  refuses  to  take  it,  and  the  odium  and  injury  to  the  pro- 
fession  b^  a phai  macopceia  which  holds  back  the  materia  medica, 
and  thus  holds  the  profession  back  in  its  utilitarian  relations  with 
the  age,  the  responsibility  for  so  doing  may  be  quite  as  serious. 

That  each  of  the  four  appointing  authorities  would  sustain  its  own 
representative  in  such  a council  in  case  of  want  of  harmony  is  a 
danger  that  must  always  be  encountered,  and  has  been  a cause  of 
difficulty  in  the  past.  But  by  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  plan 
the  support  that  any  member  of  the  counsel  could  get  from  his 
appointing  power  could  not  keep  him  in  the  council  if  a majority  of 
the  council  should  otherwise  determine,  for  on  an  application  of 
thiee  members  out  of  the  five  he  must  be  replaced  by  another  either 
by  his  appointing  power  or  by  The  Association,  so  that  if  a want 
of  haimony  should  disturb  the  work  continuously,  the  council  would 
ultimately  be  constituted  of  members  of  The  Association.  As  the 
influence  of  a majority  generally  takes^pare  of  this  want  of  harmony 
in  all  bodies,  and  is  especially  effective  when  the  body  is  small,  it 
might  be  safely  relied  upon  here  in  all  reasonable  probability. 

I he  second  danger,  namely,  that  the  one  representative  that  The 
Association  elects  to  this  council  must  be  selected  from  one  locality, 
and  would  therefore  meet  with  determined  opposition  from  rival 
localities ; and  that  if  put  in  despite  this  opposition,  his  work  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  any  other  locality  than  his  own, 
and  would  be  trammeled  by  the  effect  of  a large  minority  against 
him  in  advance,  may  be  a real  and  serious  danger.  If  so, — it  presents 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer  a very  discouraging  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  medical  profession  of  this  country,  because  it  means  that 
sectional  wrangling  and  jealousy  so  overshadow  the  issues  of  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  as  to  be  obstructive.  If  this  character 
of  the  medical  profession  be  true  and  just,  it  must  have  been  earned 
in  the  past,  to  be  operative  in  the  present,  and  will  obstruct  all  true 
progress.  It  not  only  applies  to  this  movement  but  to  all  others, 
and  even  strengthens  the  position  inferentially  taken  upon  this 
movement  by  Dr.  Wood,  that  it  is  a disguised  sectional  attempt  to 
overthrow  a good  plan  which  has  hitherto  been  free  from  undue 
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sectional  influence,  and  lias  produced  the  best  attainable  results.  If 
a matter  of  professional  progress  such  as  is  aimed  at  in  this  movement 
must  be  so  seriously  damaged  or  imperiled  by  sectional  antagonism, 
it  had  better  be  abandoned  entirely,  since  to  undertake  to  save  it 
by  such  means  as  is  here  suggested  does  not  seem  practicable.  If 
two  sections  of  the  profession  would  destroy  each  other’s  true  work 
in  such  a council  by  local  bias  and  jealous  antagonism,  without  a 
representative  from  a distant  third  section  to  hold  the  balance 
between  them,  then  the  work  must  be  given  up,  for  the  remedy  is 
:not  practicable,  because  the  member  holding  the  balance  must  be 
;present,  at  every  meeting,  and  the  distance  which  would  give  to  him 
this  sectional  influence  would  forbid  this.  The  members  of  such  a 
.council  must  live  near  enough  to  each  other  to  make  say  four  meet- 
ings a year  practicable.  Under  the  old  plan  the  meetings  were 
commonly  weekly  during  a year  or  more,  and  yet  the  revisions 
required  from  two  to  three  years. 

The  writer  cannot  of  course  doubt  the  existence  of  sectional 
jealousy  and  bias  in  the  profession,  but  he  cannot  think  that  it  really 
goes  to  the  extent  described  by  the  author  of  this  letter,  or  to  an 
extent  that  should  deter  The  Association  from  undertaking  any 
work  that  would  otherwise  be  desirable. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  there  are  so  few  men  fitted  to 
undertake  the  presidency  of  such  a council,  from  whom  The  Asso- 
ciation could  select,  there  can  be  little  said,  because  it  is  a mere  mat- 
ter of  judgment  which  could  not  be  decided  by  discussion.  It  is 
true  that  the  schools  and  the  profession  generally  have  so  neglected 
this  subject  for  many  years  past  that  there  may  be  few  men  well 
adapted  to  it  in  comparison  with  the  number  that  might  be  found 
for  any  other  specialty.  But  the  more  true  this  may  be  the  greater 
is  the  need  for  a change  in  the  future,  under  the  auspices  of  the  gen- 
eral profession  itself.  Should  The  Association  take  the  matter  up 
and  expend  the  time,  labor  and  skill  upon  it  to  bring  it  fully  up  to 
be  needs  of  the  profession,  it  would  soon  become  popular,  soon  be 
studied  more  generally  and  have  its  importance  more  generally  re- 
sognized,  and  thus  the  reproach  that  a large  profession  has  compara- 
tively so  few  men  qualified  in  this  branch  of  its  education  would 
soon  disappear.  So  long  as  hygiene  and  therapeutics  may  continue 
to  be  the  objects  of  the  art  of  medicine,  the  materia  medica  must  be 
be  means  to  the  end  in  view,  therefore  the  profession  cannot  give 
t up,  nor  allow  it  to  lag  behind ; much  less  let  it  drift  at  the  mercy 
>f  chance  when  the  direction  is  known  to  be  toward  empiricism  and 
jolypharmacy. 
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Hence  if  there  be  few  men  in  the  profession  well  qualified  for  this 
work,  it  must  be  from  some  defect  of  the  past  in  qualifying  them; 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  an  objection  to  some  new  plan  which 
may  simulate  this  branch  into  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the 
age,  it  seems  to  be  rather  an  argument  in  favor  of  such  plan.  The 
profession  must  either  hand  this  reproach  on  to  the  next  age,  or  be 
willing  to  encounter  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  are  to  be 
expected  in  trying  to  take  away  the  reproach. 

Two  cities  are  named  in  the  letter  as  the  two  strongest  rival  sec- 
tions in  the  application  of  that  part  of  the  reproach  which  comes 
from  local  jealousies  and  animosities.  Of  one  of  these  the  writer 
will  not  undertake  to  speak,  because  from  living  near  it,  his  judg- 
ment or  opinion  is  subject  to  the  sectional  or  local  bias  complained 
of.  But  to  infer  that  any  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  general 
profession  in  the  other,  is  so  blinded  by  sectional  bias  as  to  be  sub- 
ject to  predetermined  criticism  and  opposition  to  anything,  is  irra- 
tional. Is  it  not  rather,  that  there  are  a few  men  in  the  profession 
of  every  large  city  whose  warmth  of  temperament,  facility  of  lan- 
guage and  love  of  public  discussion  is  so  prominent  as  to  overbal- 
ance their  love  of  professional  work,  and  thus  their  enthusiasm  is  di- 
rected to  sectional  patriotism  as  a professional  specialty.  Although 
such  are  always  coming  to  the  surface  whenever  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  convert  a discussion  into  a local  controversy  with  opposing 
sides,  it  must  be  unfair  and  scandalous  to  suppose  that  they  repre- 
sent the  mass  of  the  local  profession  for  whom  they  delight  to  skir- 
mish unnecessarily. 

Another  pamphlet,  entitled  “ The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  and  The  American  Medical  Association,  a Review  of  a Plan 
of  Revision  proposed  by  Edward  R.  Squibb,  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn,”  by 
Mr  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  ol  Philadelphia,  was  received  from  its  author 
April  24th,  187V.  This  gentleman,  from  having  been  a member  of 
the  Committee  of  Revision  and  Publication  under  the  old  plan,  both 
in  1860  and  1870,  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  knows  well  the 
subject  upon  which  he  writes.  Therefore,  should  any  reader  of  this 
author  find  in  his  pamphlet  any  degree  of  special  pleading,  or 
strained  and  indirect  argument,  these  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
want  of  knowledge  and  close  familiarity  with  his  subject. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  points  of  the  proposed  plan,  which  it  re- 
views, are  again  threatened,  contradicted,  frowned  at,  and  derided 
from  the  same  very  elevated  point  of  observation ; and  are  charged 
with  much  that  is  bad,  from  the  slight  moral  delinquency  of  aiming 
to  improve  that  which  is  good  enough,  down  through  various 
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degrees  of  turpitude  to  the  depth  of  moral  “ assassination.”  The 
Bible  is  again  quoted,  or  rather  misquoted,  against  the  proposed 
plan.  And  Dickens  is  improved  upon,  in  what  the  Artful  Dodger 
'should  have  said  and  done  when  he  had  stolen  a silver  snuff-box,  had 
Dickens  only  have  known  the  great  enormity  to  which  his  thief  was 
: to  supply  a parallel. 

The  author  of  the  proposed  plan,  which  is  here  under  review,  set 
that  plan  forth  in  common  fairness  as  being  simply  a proposition  of 
doubtful  expediency,  but  the  best  he  could  think  of  after  an  expe- 
rience of  some  seventeen  years  of  the  old  plan.  He  admitted  fairly 
that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent both  sides,  urging  that  careful,  deliberate  attention  be  given  to 
both  sides,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  wisest  and  best  action 
at  a future  time.  Throughout  the  plan  a constant  effort  was  made  to 
give  all  credit  to  the  old  plan, — to  its  workers, — and  to  their  work, — 
which  could  be  given  in  equity  and  truthfulness  to  the  important 
■ subject  in  hand.  Had  the  new  plan  been  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of 
hiding  the  merit  and  credit  of  the  old  plan  of  admitting  nothing  in 
its  favor  until  proved  for  it,  and  throwing  the  onus  of  proof  on  its 
advocates  of  hunting  up  and  emphasizing  all  that  could  be  said 
against  it  from  close  observation  of  all  its  workings  ; — and  by  draw- 
ing natural  and  reasonable  inferences,  from  its  internal  history,  against 
it ; a very  different  presentation  of  the  case  could  have  been  made 
with  far  less  labor.  But  the  result  of  the  course  adopted  has  been 
that  the  writer  is  charged  with  making  “ reluctant  admissions  ” in 

favor  of  the  old  plan.  And  in  the  panrphlet  of  Dr.  Wood, and 

more  especially  in  this  one  of  Mr.  Taylor, — parts  are  quoted  so  de- 
tached as  to  lose  their  polarity  and  intended  force,  and  are  set  up 
independently  of  their  connection  as  used,  so  as  to  point  in  a differ- 
ent direction  and  with  a different  emphasis.  The  chief  point  and 
great  skill  and  merit  of  this  Review  lies  in  the  very  ingenions  use 
of  quotations  so  detached  and  brought  into  new  and  strained  juxta- 
position, as  a basis  for  sophistry.  Time  would  be  wasted  in  taking 
up  these  sophistries  as  they  occur  in  the  Review,  and  therefore  they 
must  for  the  most  part  be  left  to  the  success  which  they  may  be 

able  to  command,  whilst  trying  to  make  a rejoinder  to  the  real  points 
raised. 

One  of  these  sophistries  may,  however,  be  notieed  on  account  of 
.ts  humor.  The  doctrines  of  evolution  are  applied  to  the  subject, 
and.  the  mechanical  specialties  of  the  art  of  medicine  are  treated  of  as 
variations  of  species  under  domestication ; -and  the  National  Con- 
vention, as  a special  development  under  the  laws  of  differentiation. 
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Carry  this  sophistry  on  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  may  be  expected  to  develop 
into  forceps  and  scalpels,  and  those  of  the  pharmacist  into  spatulas, 
and  the  test  of  eligibility  to  the  National  Convention  will  be  a sim- 
ple matter  of  natural  selection  by  configuration,— all  the  spatulas  to 
be  let  in  as  specialized  experts,  and  all  the  scalpels  and  ophthalmo- 
scopes to  be  kept  out.  And  no  allowance  made  for  reversion  to 
original  type  ! 

But  this  subject  of  special  expert  character  as  claimed  for  this 
National  Convention  deserves  much  more  serious  consideration.  If 
this  Convention  be  a body  of  experts  at  all,  they  are  only  experts  in 
the  sense  of  being  picked  men  of  good  judgment  and  sound  common 
sense  in  regard  to  the  utilitarian  interests  of  the  profession  for  which 
they  have  been  educated, — those  interests  being  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  alleviation  of  disease,  in  general.  And  these  quali- 
ties equally  fit  such  men  to  be  representatives  in  both  the  Conven- 
tion and  in  this  American  Medical  Association.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
as  shown  by  the  lists  of  delegates,  the  same  individuals  have  fre- 
quently, if  not  commonly,  served  as  delegates  in  both  bodies,  repre- 
senting the  same  organizations  in  each.  Still,  however,  it  is  possible 
that  these  same  individuals  might  be  sent  by  their  organizations 
to  The  American  Medical  Association  as  non-experts,  and  to  The 
National  Convention  as  experts,  and  it  may  be,  therefore,  well  to  see 
from  illustration,  if  possible,  how  far  the  character  of  expert  is  carried 
out  in  the  Convention. 

In  the  Convention  of  1870,  thirty-one  organizations  were  repre- 
sented on  paper,  and  every  one  of  these  is  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Wood 
and  Mr.  Taylor  as  forming  the  “ Convention  of  experts,”  though  several 
organizations  were  not  present,  but  only  sent  credentials.  Eight  of 
these  organizations  were  pharmaceutical,  and  of  the  remaining 
twenty-three,  all  but  two  were  in  1870,  and  up  to  1874,  represented 
in  both  The  Convention  and  The  American  Medical  Association. 
Now  for  the  expert  character  of  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  delegates 
who  were  actually  present,  as  judged  of  by  three  individual  exam- 
ples. One, — the  delegate  from  an  University, — gravely  proposed  and 
urged  the  elimination  of  alcohol,  in  every  form,  from  the  Pharma- 
copceia.  Another  delegate  proposed  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  be  so 
constructed  that  the  dose  of  everything  in  it  should  be  a teaspoonful. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  was  put  to  vote  and  lost.  The  second 
was  probably  not  put  to  vote.  A third  delegate  proposed,  among 
other  matters  for  general  consideration  : 1 

1.  See  “ Report  of  the  Committee  on  The  Pharmacopoeia  ” in  the  “ Proceedings  of  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association”  for  1809,  p.  */#8. 
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“That  measures  of  capacity  be  abandoned  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  that  the  quantities  in  all  formulas  be  expressed  both  in  weights 
and  in  parts  by  weight.”  This  proposition  was  formally  discussed, 
put  to  vote,  and  adopted,  thus  committing  a majority  of  the  ex- 
perts present  to  this  proposition,  as  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
of  Revision.  But  when,  three  years  later,  the  Revision  was  pub- 
lished, this  instruction  of  The  Convention  to  its  Committee  was 
found  to  have  been  rejected  as  having  been  an  unreasonable  or  im- 
practicable proposition,  like  the  others,  and  therefore  not  favorable 
to  the  expert  character  of  this  delegate.  That  is  to  say,  when  The 
Convention  of  experts  made  a Committee  of  experts,  the  two  came 
into  collision,  and  The  Convention  was  defeated.  This  same  dele- 
gate, sent  by  his  state  society  among  the  experts,  had  given  a good 
deal  of  trouble  before  to  the  experts.  He  had  served  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1860,  and  upon  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  that  decade, 
and  had  made  so  many  other  propositions  in  the  Committee  that 
were  voted  down  that  a similar  service  proposed  for  him  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  1870  he  would  not  for  a moment  entertain.  If  this  state- 
ment does  not  entirely  destroy  the  character  of  this  delegate  as  an 
expert  in  The  Convention  and  in  its  Committee,  then  the  farther 
evidence  of  having  caused  the  writing  of  two  vehement  pamphlets 
against  his  propositions  under  expert  consideration  must  be 
adduced. 

But  as  the  kind  of  propositions  which  disqualify  delegates  for  the 
character  of  experts,  in  the  Convention  and  in  its  Committees,  is 
now  under  discussion,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  be  definite  and  exact 
in  such  a statement  as  that  just  made  of  propositions  being  voted 
down  by  the  experts  of  the  Committee,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
few  examples  from  many  that  can  be  given  if  needed, — especially  as 
the  author  of  the  proposed  new  plan  is  so  often  charged  with 
vagueness  in  his  criticisms  of  the  old  plan. 

There  is  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  p.  217,  a preparation  under  the 
title  “ Liquor  Morphise  Sulphatis,”  which  is  a simple  solution  of 
sulphate  of  morphia  in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  the  fiuidounce.  This  solution  does  not  keep  well,  and  the 
conferva}  which  grow  in  it  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  morphia  salt, 
and  continually  weaken  the  solution, — as  in  other  cases  of  simple 
solution  of  salts  of  alkaloids.  As  these  facts  have  been  known  for 
many  years,  as  this  solution  is  not  strong  enough  for  hypodermic 
uses,  and  as  it  can  be  made  as  wanted  by  any  physician  or  pharma- 
cist, a motion  was  made  in  the  Committee  that  it  be  dropped  from 
the  I harmacopoeia.  Phis  proposition  was  opposed  on  the  ground  * 
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that  the  solution  was  a very  convenient  one,  and  one  much  used  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  four  votes  against  one. 
1 his  decision  had  the  reasonable  force  that  although  this  prepara- 
tion was  not  much  used  outside  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  no  worse 
than  surplusage  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  might  well  be  allowed 
to  stand  as  a popular  article  much  used  in  one  large  city.  It  was 
then  moved  that  a formula  be  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia 
for  a solution  of  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  which  should 
be  properly  secured  against  the  growth  of  conferva  so  as  to  keep 
well,  and  be  strong  enough  to  be  adapted  to  hypodermic  as  well  as 
to  internal  use,  and  the  solution  very  commonly  known  and  used 
throughout  the  United  States,  containing  sixteen  grains  to  the  fluid- 
ounce,  and  commonly  known  as  “ Magendie’s  Solution,”  was  sug- 
gested. This  motion  was  voted  down,  four  against  one,  on  the 
ground  that  all  such  special  formulas  should  be  left  to  magistral 
prescription,  and  as  being  very  dangerous  from  risk  of  confusion 
with  the  weaker  solution;  and  all  such  should  be  especially  dis- 
countenanced and  discouraged  as  had  been  done  in  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory (see  13th  ed.  p.  1262).  As  an  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  such  inexpert  disturbance  of  old  established  Philadelphia  prac- 
tice,. the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Baclie,  related  a case  with- 
in his  own  practice.  At  Schooley's  Mountain,  one  summer,  he  had 
prescribed  as  an  anodyne  for  an  old  naval  officer,  a teaspoonful  of 
solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  Schooley’s  Mountain  happened  to 
be  outside  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  tainted  with  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  other  unregenerate  part  of  the  United  States,  so  the 
Commodore  got  a teaspoonful  of  “ Magendie’s  Solution,”  and  this, 
beside  nearly  making  a vacancy  in  the  Navy  Register,  showed  how 
inexpedient  it  was  in  the  rest  of  the  world  to  go  outside  of  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopceia  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  of 
Philadelphia. 

Again,  the  Convention  instructed  its  Committee  to  deduct  the 
value  of  the  unused  portion  of  the  copyright  from  the  price  of  the 
book,  so  as  to  cheapen  it  to  the  public ; and  in  order  to  act  intelli- 
gently in  this  matter  the  Committee  asked  the  publishers  certain 
statistical  questions  in  regard  to  past  editions  and  revisions,  and  the 
value  of  the  copyright.  The  publishers  replied  that  these  subjects 
belonged  to  their  private  business  interests,  and  therefore  they  de- 
clined to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee.  This  reply  from 
the  publishers  was  accepted  by  the  Committee,  four  against  one. 

As  several  large  publishing  houses,  of  undoubted  standing  and 
facilities,  had  applied  to  the  Committee  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
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'the  copyright,  it  was  moved  that  two  or  more  publishing  houses  in 
Philadelphia,  and  others  in  other  cities,  be  invited  to  bid  for  the 
copyright,  and  that  it  be  ottered  to  the  highest  bidder  under  pro- 
per guarantees  for  the  work.  This  motion  was  lost  by  a vote  of 
four  against  one,  and  the  copyright  was  given,  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  to  the  publishers  of  the  Dispensatory,  without  competition, 
and  after  they  had  declined  to  give  the  Committee  any  information 
^concerning  the  book. 

The  question  whether  the  four  votes  or  the  one  vote  be  best 
for  the  interests  at  stake,  is  the  issue  brought  by  these  two  pamph- 
lets which  oppose  the  new  plan ; and  it  is  admitted  that  the  proba- 
bilities can  always  be  made  to  favor  the  side  of  four  votes  against 
one.  But  this  is  not  the  vital  point  at  issue  in  objecting  to  the  old 
plan.  The  doubt  is  whether  any  plan  is  safe  or  wise, — or  can,  within 
: its  design,  be  so  modified  as  to  become  either  safe  or  wise, — where  a 
few  men, — namely,  four  out  of  fifteen, — may,  because  the  remaining 
ten  live  at  such  distances  as  to  make  their  attendance  at  meetings  im- 
possible,— take  action  which  they  cannot  be  called  to  account  for ; and 
which,  if  mistaken,  must  wait  ten  years  for  correction  until  another 
Convention  be  called  and  a Committee  with  different  views  be 
formed.  All  small  bodies  of  men  entrusted  with  important  inter* 
ests  are  liable  to  arbitrary  action  and  to  sectional  bias  without  being 
themselves  aware  of  it,  but  the  danger  to  the  interests  entrusted  is 
very  much  less  when  the  entrusting  power  is  a large  organization  in 
continuous  action,  meeting  annually,  and  with  a presiding  officer 
charged  with  watchfulness  and  with  powers  to  interfere. 

This  much  is  offered,  in  evidence,  to  show  how  far  the  urgent 
claim  that  this  Convention  is  a Convention  of  experts  can  be  safely 
trusted. 

Every  physician  who  practices  his  art  at  all,  inclusive  of  all  the 
specialties  of  that  art, — must  know  the  materia  medica  he  wants  to 
use,  and  must  know  how  to  use  it.  This  constitutes  him  an  expert 
in  one  sense,  and  in  the  only  sense  that  is  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
judgment  upon  the  questions  involved  in  a pharmacopoeia.  There- 
fore, it  must  be  held  that  any  man  who  is  fit  to  represent  the  profes- 
sion which  he  practices  is  equally  fit  to  judge  of  the  means  by  which 
he  practices  his  art ; and  is,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  his  general 
professional  ability,  equally  competent  as  a delegate  to  either  The 
Convention  or  The  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  equally  an  ex- 
pert in  both  bodies,  and  no  more  expert  in  one  body  than  in  the  other. 

The  Committee  of  Revision,  whether  of  this  Convention  or  as  a 
council  of  The  American  Medical  Association,  must  be  experts  in  a 
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diilorent  sense.  That  is,  in  addition  to  being  representative  men  in  the 
general  profession,  they  must  have  some  training  beyond  their 
general  ability,  in  the  special  direction  of  the  daily  progress  and 
current  literature  of  the  materia  medica.  And  this  expertness  should 
be  shown, — not  in  the  contracted  policy  of  a close  corporation  which 
sets  itself  up  as  the  only  body  of  experts,  ruling  out  all  others, — but 
by  a wide  and  liberal  policy  which  shall  take  a conservative  advan- 
tage of  all  the  improvements  and  progress  of  medical  science  and 
art,  and  keep  its  work  up  to  the  general  progress  of  the  age. 

*■  Upon  a good  general  and  professional  education  any  one  may 
soon  train  himself  to  all  that  is  special  in  a judgment  and  control 
of  pharmacopoeial  work,  and  in  the  selection  of  experts  to  do  the 
manual  part  in  detail,  and  this  is  all  that  is  required. 

This  rejoinder  to  the  pamphlets  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Taylor,  The  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  and  The  National 
College  of  Pharmacy  is  intended  also  to  meet  the  points  advanced  in 
an  article  published  in  “ The  Medical  News  and  Library,”  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  May,  1877,  p.  72  ; and  this  article  is  also  reprinted  here 
as  a useful  part  of  this  movement.  These  are  all  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms that  the  writer  has  seen  upon  the  proposed  plan. 

Articles  directly  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  will 
be  found  as  follows : 

Report  on  The  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Proc.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Asso.  1858,  p.  177. 

Notes  and  Suggestions  on  Processes  of  The  U.  S.  P.  Proc.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Asso.  1858,  p.  386. 

Report  on  The  Revision  of  The  Pharmacopoeia.  Proc.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Asso.  1859,  p.  267. 

Report  of  Committee  on  The  Pharmacopoeia.  Proc.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Asso.  1869,  p.  298. 

Report  on  The  Pharmacopseia.  Proc.  Amer.  Pharm.  Asso.  1873, 
p.  509. 

Report  on  The  Pharmacopoeia.  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Med.  Society, 
1873,  p.  82. 


SUMMING  UP. 

To  sum  up  this  whole  matter,  the  chief  points  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  movement  are  : 

First.  That  The  Decennial  Conventions  are  not  a part  of  the 
whole  medical  profession,  but  bodies  specially  organized  for  a single 
object,  which  object  is  extra  professional,  and  is  the  property  of  The 
Conventions. 
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Second.  That  The  American  Medical  Association  does  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  medical  profession  of  which  The  Conventions  are  a 
part.  And  that  since  1874  the  constituency  of  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  forms  but  a very  small  part  of  The  Conventions, 
instead  of  The  Conventions  forming  but  a small  part  of  The  Asso- 
ciation. And  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  The  Association,  as 
representing  the  whole  profession  of  the  country,  to  assume  the 
work  of  The  Conventions,  as  being  a part  of  the  profession,  and 
therefore  subordinate  to  the  whole,  is  unjust  and  wrong.  And  yet 
that  the  work  of  The  Conventions  is  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
profession,  and  if  not  acceptable  to  the  whole  profession,  or  accepted 
by  it,  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  profession  and  not  with  the  Con- 
vention. 

In  this  movement  for  reform,  it  has  been  shown  by  fact  and  argu- 
ment that  The  American  Medical  Association  is  the  only  embodiment 
of  the  whole  medical  profession  of  this  nation,  and  that  The  Con- 
ventions, notwithstanding  their  representation  of  fourteen  out  of  the 
sixty-four  medical  schools  and  colleges  of  the  nation,  and  notwith- 
standing their  pharmaceutical  element  of  eight  pharmaceutical 
schools  and  colleges; — are  but  a part  of  the  general  medical  profes- 
sion from  which  they  are  constructed,  and  therefore  must  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  whole  for  whose  interest  they  exist,  and  that,  without 
any  legal  or  moral  violence  between  the  whole  and  one  of  its  parts. 
It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  there  has  been  no  Convention 
since  1870,  and  can  be  none  before  1880,  and  that  up  to  1874,  all  the 
medical  bodies  represented  in  The  Convention  of  1870  but  two,  were 
direct  constituents  of  The  American  Medical  Association,  and  are 
still  indirectly  constituents.  And,  that  what  The  Convention  of 
1880  will  be,  or  will  do,  cannot  be  known  with  the  certainty  asserted 
for  it  by  the  opponents  of  this  movement,  if  The  Convention  is  to  be 
any  considerable  part  of  the  whole  profession. 

Third.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Convention  is  broader  and  more 
national  in  its  construction  than  is  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, because  it  has  done  its  work  by  selected  experts  in  Conven- 
tion, from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  committees  of  seven  to 
seventeen  of  still  more  exclusive  experts,  selected  also  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  rejoinder  to  this  it  has  been  shown  that  The  Convention  has 
never  been  truly  national  in  any  such  sense  as  is  The  American  Med- 
ical Association.  First,  because  it,  by  the  use  of  the  word  “ incorpo- 
rated,” rules  out  more  than  half  of  the  profession ; and  second,  be- 
cause its  infrequent  meetings  and  inadequate  means  fail  in  attracting 
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to  it  any  general  representation  of  the  profession.  That  it  has  not 
been  made  np  of  experts  in  any  proper  sense,  or  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  prominent  men  in  all  professions  must  be  experts 
in  the  knowledge  and  uses  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  obtain  their 
ends. 

It  has  been  also  shown  that  the  Committees  of  experts  selected  by 
The  Conventions,  for  the  revisions,  have  not  had  the  broad  nation- 
ality  claimed  for  them  in  any  other  than  a purely  nominal  sense. 
That  no  matter  what  the  number  constituting  these  committees,  the 
quorum  has  always  been  three,  and  that  three  to  five  men,  always 
living  in  the  same  city,  and  generally  the  same  men,  have  done  the 
work  of  The  Conventions,  and  have  done  it  in  their  own  way,  if  that 
way  happened  to  differ  from  the  way  of  The  Conventions ; and  far- 
ther, that  in  such  case,  by  this  plan,  The  Conventions  could  have  no 
redress  nor  power  to  correct.  And  it  has  been  shown  that  in  this 
way  the  work  has  become  contracted*  and  biased,  and  sectional,  and 
is  liable  to  become  still  more  so ; and  that  the  fault  lies  in  a defect* 
ive  plan,  and  therefore  that  the  plan  needs  reform. 

Fourth.  It  is  claimed  that  the  work  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Conventions  has  been  broad  and  national  from  having  been  com- 
piled from  preliminary  work,  done  in  various  bodies  all  over  the 
country,  and  sent  to  the  Committees  from  The  Conventions,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Committees,  and  therefore  that  the  work  is  one  of 
compilation  by  special  experts. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  there  never  have  been  more  than 
six  of  such  general  contributions  of  preliminary  work  sent  to  any 
one  Convention,  and  that  number  once  only,  and  two  of  these  have 
always  been  from  the  bodies  which  constituted  the  working  part 
of  the  Committees,  namely,  from  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Philadelphia.  These  two 
contributions  have  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  modern  revisions,  and 
the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  other  bodies  have  been  gen- 
erally disregarded  until  now  they  are  brought  forward  in  argument 
to  sustain  a faulty  plan  through  whose  working  they  have  been  sys- 
tematically ignored. 

Fifth.  It  is  claimed  that  a legal  and  a moral  right  of  both  reputa- 
tion and  property  is  sought  to  be  invaded  in  this  movement  of  an 
entire  profession  to  reassume  a work  which  has,  for  a time,  been 
delegated  to  a part  of  that  profession. 

It  has  been  shown  in  rejoinder  that  there  are  no  legal  rights  in- 
volved, nor  any  legally  constituted  bodies  on  either  side  ot  the  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  that  the  threatened  prosecutions  are  out  of 
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the  question ; and  beside,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prosecute  for. 
In  regard  to  the  far  higher  and  more  important  moral  rights  of 
The  Convention  the  facts  are  these,  as  shown  by  the  {<  Historical  In- 
troduction ” to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1828,  p.  5.  The  present  plan 
of  making  and  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  a series  of  decennial 
Conventions,  originated  in  the  Hew  York  County  Medical  Society, 
in  1817,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  Hew  York  State  Medical  Society, 
in  1818.  By  these  Dodies  it  was  brought  before  the  general  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  country,  and  by  their  efforts  it  was  accepted, 
and  carried  out  to  a successful  issue,  as  a measure  of  general  pro- 
fessional interest  and  value.  The  time,  labor,  and  ability  which 
constitute  the  original  investment,  and  therefore  the  moral  right  to 
the  success  of  this  as  a plan  for  managing  this  interest  by  these  de- 
cennial Conventions,  came  from  the  Hew  York  County  and  State 
Medical  Societies,  and  was  by  these  bodies  transferred  in  proper  or- 
der and  subordination  through  them  to  the  general  profession  at 
large.  And,  therefore,  in  tracing  back  the  moral  right  to  the  plan 
with  reference  to  the  credit,  reputation  and  value  of  these  Conven- 
tions as  a special  plan  for  a single  object,  it  is  found  to  reside  in  the 
general  profession  as  having  been  made,  and  carried  into  successful 
operation,  by  the  Hew  York  County  and  State  Medical  Societies. 
But  in  1830,  however,  as  mildly  set  forth  in  the  “Historical 
Introduction  ” to  the  revision  of  that  date  p.  vi.,  et  seq .,  the 
Conventions  and  Pharmacopoeia  were, — to  use  the  word  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  movement, — “ captured  ” and  taken  by  the  captors  to 
Philadelphia ; and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  three  to  five  men, 
keeping  up  the  form  of  Conventions  and  Committees  to  lend  author- 
ity and  weight,  have  really  controlled  and  managed  the  entire 
inteiest,  admitting  outside  influences  so  far  as  they  deemed  wise,  but 
no  farther.  So  long  as  these  few  men  did  the  work  well  it  was 
gladly  accepted  by  the  profession  and  they  were  thanked  and 
rewarded  with  success  for  the  work  done,  and  not  for  the  plan  of 
doing  it.  But  when  they  ceased  to  do  the  work,  and  it  fell  to  their 
successors,  and  was  not  so  well  done,  the  plan  which  will  sustain 
and  continue  such  defective  work,  comes  fairly  up  for  discussion  and 
refoim.  And  it  is  a moral  right  and  duty  of  the  profession  at  large 
to  interfere  and  protect  its  interests  whilst  there  are  no  moral  rights 
inheient  in  defective  delegated  work,  which  the  delegating  body  is 
at  all  bound  to  respect,  or  which  can  be  morally  invaded. 

Sixth.  It  is  claimed  that  the  old  plan  is  best,  and  is  sufficient  for 
its  object;  and  that  all  desirable  changes,  amendments  and  pro- 
gress can  be  made  without  change  of  plan. 
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It  has,  in  rejoinder,  been  shown  that  the  success  of  the  past  should 
be  credited  to  the  workers,  and  not  to  the  plan,  and  that  if  the 
workers  could  be  called  back  to  activity,  and  be  kept  well  paid  for 
their  labor,  both  in  money  and  reputation,  it  would  not  matter 
much  under  what  plan  they  worked ; and  farther,  that  it  was  only 
as  the  workers  failed  through  death  and  inability,  and  as  the 
piogiess  of  the  interests  involved  became  more  rapid  and  important, 
that  the  defects  of  the  plan  were  discovered  through  its  late  want  of 
success.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  principal  defect  of  this  old 
plan  is  radical,  and  inherent  in  the  plan  itself,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  corrected  or  remedied  without  a radical  change  of  plan.  The 
defect  here  alluded  to  is  that  the  professions  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, in  whose  interests  the  work  is  done,  are  too  far  removed  from 
the  work  in  time,  (say  ten  or  even  five  years)  and  that  there  is  no 
direct  responsibility  for  the  work  to  the  professions.  That  is,  the 
piofessions  make  Conventions.  These  Conventions  make  Commit- 
tees, and  then  go  out  of  existence  for  ten  or  five  years,  or  for  as 
long  as  they  please,  and  are  not  even  bound  to  provide  for  succeed- 
ing Conventions  unless  they  so  please,  and  therefore  can  stop  the 
work  when  they  please.  Having  appointed  and  empowered  Com- 
mittees of  Revision,  and  having  then  ceased  to  exist,  their  Commit- 
tees have  no  direct  responsibility  to  any  authority,  and  become  ab- 
solute and  irresponsible,  and,  in  fact,  have  done  as  they  pleased,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  professions  whose  work  they  are  charged  with, 
because  their  enabling  bodies,  The  Conventions,  through  which 
alone  they  are  linked  to  the  professions,  have  ceased  to  exist. 
These  Committees  have  varied  in  number  according  to  the  then 
judgment  of  the  different  Conventions  from  seven  to  seventeen, 
appointed  from  all  parts  of  a large  country,  upon  the  theory  of 
making  the  Committees  widely  representative  in  character,  and 
upon  the  theory  that  such  widespread  Committees  meet  weekly 
in  one  city  during  a year  or  two  to  do  the  work,  and  that  the  work 
as  done  is  submitted  to  their  judgment.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
theories  of  the  old  plan  have  never  been  practiced,  and  equally 
well  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  them  out  so  far  as  meet- 
ings are  concerned,  with  members  living  in  San  Francisco,  Louis- 
ville, Chicago,  Buffalo,  Boston,  etc.  Hence  it  must  certainly  be 
admitted  that  defects  which  defeat  the  objects  of  a plan  and  render 
its  details  impossible,  and  which  are  inherent,  cannot  be  remedied 
without  change  of  plan.  And  it  is  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  the 
proposed  new  plan  to  remedy  these  defects  and  their  results  as  seen 
in  the  work,  in  the  most  direct  way. 
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Seventh.  It  is  claimed  that  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  is  good 
enough  for  the  professions,  and  as  good  as  the  modern  Pharmaco- 
poeias of  other  nations.  This  is  an  issue  that  cannot  be  settled  be- 
cause it  depends  upon  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  those  who 
make  or  deny  such  statements.  If  it  be  good  enough  for  the  two 
professions  who  use  it,  then  this  movement  to  improve  it  is  uot  only 
useless,  but  hurtful,  and  ought  to  fail,  and  on  this  point  the  profes- 
sions are  to  be  the  judges  for  themselves.  If  what  has  been  shown 
on  this  point  has  no  force,  of  course  it  will  have  no  effect. 

Eighth.  It  has  been  claimed  that  by  this  movement  it  is  intended 
to  convert  the  Pharmacopoeia  into  a Dispensatory,  and  thus  to  in- 
terfere with  private  enterprises,  and  bring  into  its  scope  matters  like 
therapeutics  which  are  irrelevant  to  a Pharmacopoeia.  It  has  been 
shown  that  this  charge  has  no  foundation  in  tact.  That  the  design 
or  plan  presented  does  not  fairly  justify  any  such  charge  ; and  that 
the  aim  is  simply  to  improve  The  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  direction 
which  other  modern  Pharmacopoeias  have  been  improved,  so  as  to 
make  it,  like  them,  useful  without  the  necessity  of  a dispensatory, 
but  without  at  all  detracting  from  the  great  value  of  dispensatories 
as  individual  enterprises. 

Ninth.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed  new 
plan  if  carried  out  to  its  reasonable  conclusion  will  be  to  put  the 
whole  matter  in  interest  into  the  possession  and  control  of  one  man, 
as  the  representative  of  the  entire  medical  profession. 

This  charge  can  only  be  sustained  on  the  theory  that  two  other  med- 
ical men  and  two  pharmacists  provided  for,  are  to  be  mere  men  of 
straw,  or  tools  of  the  fifth  man  ; or  that  they  are  to  be  like  ten  of 
the  present  Committee  of  fifteen,  merely  holding  the  appointments 
without  engaging  in  the  work.  It  has  been  shown,  that  so  far,  as 
this  can  be  provided  for  in  any  plan,  such  possibilities  have  been 
foreseen  and  prevented  in  the  proposed  plan.  But  as  the  author  of 
the  proposed  new  plan  is  the  one  man  named  and  aimed  at  in  all  the 
repetitions  of  this  charge,  he  is  entirely  willing  to  promise  the  pro- 
fessions of  medicine  and  pharmacy  to  withdraw  from  all  tuture 
efiorts  at  any  public  or  pharmacopoeial  work  of  any  kind,  if  it  be  for 
the  public  good,  and  if  it  will  disarm  such  disagreeable  charges. 

Tenth.  It  has  been  charged  that  if  the  proposed  new  plan  was 
adopted,  The  American  Medical  Association  could  at  any  time  change 
its  plan  and  leave  the  pharmacists  out.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  also 
equally  tiue  ol  I he  Conventions.  Ihese  latter  need  never  have 
invited  pharmacy  into  The  Conventions  had  they  so  chosen,  and  can 
at  any  time  leave  it  out,  by  a large  majority.  But  it  became  their 
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interest  to  have  it  in,  so  they  invited  it,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  phar- 
macy to  accept.  It  would  be  equally  the  interest  of  The  American 
Medical  Association  to  have  the  pharmacists  in,  as  has  been  abundant- 
ly shown,  and  the  only  question  open  is,  would  they  accept  ? or  would 
they  insist  on  taking  charge  of  the  whole  interest  themselves  and 
invite  the  medical  profession  or  not,  as  they  should  see  fit ; or,  invite 
them  for  a little  while  and  then  change  their  policy  and  leave  them 
out  ? It  the  interest  involved  be  truly  a mutual  interest,  the  proba- 
bilities are  in  favor  of  harmonious  action  if  wise  counsels  prevail. 

Eleventh.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  present  movement  is  an 
attempt  wrongfully  to  invade  a copyright  by  seizure. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  rejoinder,  that  the  copyright  really  belongs 
to  the  profession  at  large  if  The  Conventions  be  national.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  has.  only  been  copyrighted  once,  and  that  when  it 
was  fiist  foimed,  and  that  copyright  has  long  since  expired.  Each 
since  the  fiist  has  been  taken  out  for  the  special  revision 
named  in  it,  and  such  revision  alone  was  secured  to  the  individual 
who  took  out  the  copyright.  The  copyright  of  the  first  revision  was 
held  by  John  Grigg;  of  the  second  revision  by  Grigg  & Elliot,  the 
originals  of  the  present  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  That  of  the 
third  revision  was  held  by  Dr.  Bache ; that  of  the  fourth  by  Dr. 
"W ood,  and  that  of  the  fifth  and  last  revision  by  Dr.  Carson,  each 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Although  each  copyright  became 
valueless  as  a succeeding  one  was  taken  out,  yet  still  each  could  be 
sustained  for  the  whole  legal  duration  of  a copyright,  namely, 
twenty-eight  years. 

The  legal  opinion  obtained  upon  this  question  of  copyright,  and 
submitted  herewith,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  copyright  law  secures  to  an  author  the  contents  of  a book 
under  a general  title  for  twenty -eight  years.  Each  time  that  the 
author  changes  the  contents  he  must  take  out  a new  copyright 
whether  the  title  be  changed  or  not,  and  the  copyright  secures  the 
matter  copyrighted  and  does  not  secure  the  title  except  as  a name 
by  which  the  copyrighted  matter  is  designated.  Such  a title  as 
“ The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America”  was  once 
copyrighted,  and  that  copyright  has  long  since  expired,  and  is  now 
no  more  protected  by  law  than  the  title  “ Philadelphia  City  Direct- 
ory ” would  be.  Each  revision,  however,  as  a revision,  being  copy- 
righted, is  protected  for  twenty-eight  years.  But  the  changes  which 
make  each  revision  a new  work,  and  give  it  a new  value,  damage  the 
old,  and  take  away  its  value,  and  would  legally  infringe  upon  its 
copyright,  except  that  each  revision  is  made  with  a foreknowledge 
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that  it  is  to  be  supplanted  in  ten  years  or  less,  and  the  equities  thus 
involved  interfere  with  the  force  of  the  law  in  regard  to  time : 
whilst  it  is  the  changes  and  the  new  matter  alone  that  is  subject  to 
be  copyrighted. 

But  outside  of  all  this, — and  outside  the  rightful  ownership 
whether  by  the  whole  profession  or  by  a Committee  selected  by  it 
and  from  it, — the  full  answer  to  this  charge  is,  that  this  plan  does 
not  aim  at,  nor  does  it  want  anything  that  is  now  in  either  legal  or 
equitable  existence,  and  therefore  invades  no  rights  of  any  kind. 
But  what  it  does  aim  at  is  to  reclaim  a general  interest  for  the  right- 
ful owners  from  a local  and  partial  organization  which  sets  up  a 
mistaken  ownership. 

Twelfth.  It  is  claimed  that  although  there  is  an  appearance  in 
the  proposed  new  plan,  of  provision  to  meet  the  expenses  accruing 
from  it,  yet  that  in  practice  this  will  probably  prove  deceptive,  and 
that  The  Association  might  soon  be  called  upon  for  annual  dis- 
bursements to  maintain  the  work. 

In  rejoinder  it  has  been  shown  that  the  success  of  the  work,  in 
its  utility  to  the  profession  at  large,  will  alone  decide  whether  it  can 
be  self-supporting.  If  the  profession  has  not,  within  its  national 
organization,  the  means  of  carrying  on  such  a work  for  its  own  inter- 
est and  welfare, — a work  without  which  medicine  cannot  exist  as  a 
practical  art,  useful  to  mankind, — then  it  may  be  wise  not  to  under- 
take it.  It  has  been  shown  that  already,  within  fifty  years,  the 
whole  interest  and  work  has  drifted  so  entirely  into  a small  section 
of  the  profession,  that  that  section  now  sets  up  a claim  to  absolute 
ownership  of  the  interest,  in  virtue  of  exclusive  possession,  as 
against  the  profession  at  large,  and  denies  the  right  of  the  profes- 
sion to  control  its  own  most  important  interest.  Now,  if  the  gen- 
eral profession,  of  which  this  Association  is  the  only  organized 
representative,  deems  it  wiser  to  allow  this  matter  to  drift  in  the 
future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  only  with  far  less  security,  rather 
than  take  the  remote  and  improbable  risk  of  having  to  pay  for  its 
own  work,  then  the  responsibility  for  such  a course  will  lie  just 
where  it  belongs,  and  the  legitimate  and  reasonable  results  will  be 
surely  realized  both  to  the  profession  and  the  people  of  the  nation. 

Thirteenth.  It  is  claimed  that  if  The  Conventions  were  not  truly 
national  in  character,  as  representing  the  general  professions  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  the  fault  must  lie  against  the  profession 
and  not  against  The  Conventions,  since  the  invitations  to  send  dele- 
gates to  The  Conventions  were  published  every  ten  years. 

This  charge  is,  in  great  measure,  true  and  just.  Nevertheless  it 
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is  a very  grave  fault, — and  a fault  incident  to  the  plan, — that  it  is 
ti  uc.  Abundant  reasons  have  been  given  to  show  why  it  has 
resulted  in  no  greater  harm  in  the  past,  and  why  it  is  yielding  its 
legitimate  results  now,  and  likely  to  yield  them  in  the  future.  It  is, 
indeed,  a prominent  object  with  which  this  movement  has  been 
undertaken,— single  handed  though  it  be,  and  defeated  though  it 
may  be,— to  awaken  the  profession  from  the  apathy  into  which  it 
has  fallen  in  regard  to  this  important  interest. 

Excepting  the  first  Convention  no  active  measures  have  ever  been 
taken  to  bring  these  infrequent  invitations  to  send  delegates,  before 
the  organizations  in  general.  The  calls  have  been  simply  published 
in  the  journals  once,  and  then  left  to  chance.  In  the  first  Convention 
delegates  from  voluntary  professional  organizations  were  invited 
from  all  such  sections  as  might  have  no  incorporated  bodies,  (see  U. 
S.  P.  1828,  p.  6.)  In  1830,  however,  when  the  management  of  The 
Conventions  was  taken  into  the  present  hands,— and  since  that  time, — 
only  incorporated  bodies  were  invited,  and  this  shut  out  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  profession,  since  it  is  now  stated  by  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  proposed  new  plan,  in  making  a point  against 
it,  that  probably  not  half  of  the  state  medical  societies  of  the 
United  States  are  incorporated.  Such,  therefore,  have  not  since 
1830,  been  invited,  whilst  The  American  Medical  Association, 
receives  delegates  not  only  from  all  “ permanently  organized  ” 
state  medical  societies,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  but  also  from 
permanently  organized  county  medical  societies,  whether  incorporatr 
ed  or  not.  In  fact,  the  smaller  the  Conventions  have  been  the  more 
harmoniously  they  have  worked,  and  the  same  has  been  conspicu- 
ously true  of  the  working  part  of  the  Committees  of  The  Conven- 
tions, so  that  it  has  been  a prominent  interest  of  both  bodies  to  be 
small,  and  to  be  interfered  with  as  infrequently  as  possible  by  fresh  \ 
contacts  with,  or  reinforcements  from,  the  profession  at  large.  If  . 
to  be  truly  national  in  their  representative  character,  had  been  thqfb 
aim  of  these  Conventions,  and  they  yet  failed  to  take  the  means  of~ 
being  so,  then,  so  far,  they  furnish  an  argument  against  that  plan, 
and  in  favor  of  some  better  one,  which  will  keep  up  its  relations 
with,  and  subordination  to  the  general  profession  oftener  than  once 
in  ten  years,  or  even  once  in  five  years.  That  is,  the  general  pro- 
fession should  have  continuous  control  of  all  its  important  interests, 
and  change  its  delegated  working  parties  and  their  work  annually, 
or  oltener,  if  it  pleases.  And  it  is  because  the  profession  at  large 
has  not  had  this  continuous  relation  with  that  part  of  the  profession 
to  which  this  work  has  been  delegated,  that  the  part  now  sets  itself 
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up  against  the  whole,  as  owning  a general  interest  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession;  and  when  a proposition  is  made  that  the  whole  should 
reform  and  control  its  own  work,  in  its  own  interest,  it  is  called 
stealing.  That  the  general  profession  has  no  more  right  to  control 
this  “ specialized  ” interest  than  it  has  to  control  pharmacy  may  be 
true,  for  in  fact  the  general  profession  does  control  pharmacy  as  a 
specialty  of  medicine  by  a most  general  and  continuous  contact, 
potent  and  fresh  every  hour  of  every  day,  everywhere.  The  physi- 
cian would  be  physician  still,  even  if  his  patient  had  nothing  to  buy 
from  the  pharmacist,  but  only  from  the  provision  dealer  and  the 
grocer.  But  what  would  the  pharmacists  be  with  no  sales  to 
patients  upon- physicians’ orders  of  substances  which  the  physician 
must  designate,  and  which  he  and  the  pharmacist  must  equally 
know  well ; — and  yet  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  as  much  danger  of 
the  physician  forcing  an  unnatural  discord  by  not  doing  what  the 
pharmacist  wants  done  through  these  Conventions,  as  there  is  of  the 
pharmacist  forcing  such  discord  by  not  doing  what  the  physician 
desires. 

Finally,  the  author  of  the  proposed  new  plan  is  charged  with  try- 
ing to  support  it  by  appearances  of  fairness  which  are  not  real ; —and 
by  injurious  personal  reflections  upon  such  men  as  “ Drs.  Wood, 
Bache,  Carson,”  etc.  The  most  liberal  and  charitable  construction 
to  be  put  upon  the  first  part  of  this  charge  is  that  the  mind  of  the 
proposer  has  become  so  confused  that  he  is  no  longer  competent  to 
judge  of  his  own  motives,  and  therefore  does  not  know  right  from 
wrong.  And  as  a result  of  this  mental  condition  has  put  forth 
propositions  which  are  irrational  and  wrong  without  knowing  how 
wrong  and  unfair  they  really  were.  From  its  nature,  this  charge 
has  to  be  submitted  to  the  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy 
without  argument. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  charge,  namely,  injuri- 
ous reflections  upon  such  men  as  “Drs.  Wood,  Bache,  Carson,”  etc., 
a few  words  must  be  offered. 

A good  degree  of  familiarity  with  their  subject  and  their  work 
and  friendly  personal  relations  with  two  of  them  for  thirty-five 
years,  have  taught  this  writer  to  have  a sincere  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  these  men  ; — and  a strong  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  them  for 
their  beneficent  labors  arises  whenever  their  subject  comes  under 
consideration.  Such  feelings  are  entirely  incompatible  with  injuri- 
ous personal  reflections,  and  the  charge  is  denied  and  resented.  In 
any  logical  or  rational  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  it  was  impossible 
to  ignore  the  well-known  fact  that  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache  had  man- 
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aged  and  controlled  this  Pharmacopoeia  interest, — Conventions, 
Committees  and  all,  first  and  chiefly  by  their  own  indefatigable 
labors,  and  next  by  valuable  aid  from  a few  able  physicians  and 
pharmacists  around  them.  In  common  truthfulness  to  the  subject 
the  simple  facts  were  stated  with  a constant  effort  to  understate 
rather  than  to  overstate  them.  Facts  and  circumstances  not  neces- 
sary to  a truthful  presentation  of  the  case  have  been  omitted,  and 
those  which  seemed  necessary  have  been  touched  upon  as  tenderly 
as  was  possible  if  the  whole  subject  was  to  be  taken  up  at  all.  And 
yet  these  charges  are  brought  and  urged  over  and  over  again,  as  a 
discredit  to  this  movement  and  to  the  proposed  plan. 

One  name  among  the  honored  dead,  identified  with  and  embodied 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  as  much  sound  and  truly  valuable 
woik  as  either  Dr.  AVood  or  Dr.  Rache,  and  for  more  work  than 
any  other  beside  them,  has  not  been  mentioned,  although  his 
work  was  more  truly  voluntary  in  every  sense  than  that  of  any 
othei  laborer  upon  it.  And  the  loss  of  his  services  and  influence  to 
the  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  especially  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  any  one  whose  hands 
have  upheld  this  work,  and  can  now  uphold  it  no  longer.  The 
earnest,  modest,  unselfish,  untiring  labor  of  such  a man  as  Prof. 
William  Procter,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  when  abstracted  from  an 
interest  like  that  now  under  consideration,  is  a loss  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  overestimate,  nor  is  his  place  any  more  easily  filled  than 
those  of  the  others  which  are  now  lost  to  this  work. 


Since  the  above  was  written  a large  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  called  especially  for  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  has  been  held,  and  was  attended  by  prominent  physicians 
as  well  as  pharmacists,  and  the  proceedings  have  been  published  in 
the  May  number  of  the  “ American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,”  p.  258. 
At  this  meeting  there  was  great  harmony  of  sentiment,  and  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Taylor  was  endorsed.  Resolutions  in  opposition 
to  this  movement  were  unanimously  passed,  and  were  directed  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  this  Association. 

At  that  meeting  Dr.  II.  C.  Wood  stated,  after  quoting  “ the 
Apostle  Paul,”  that  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  has 
passed  a preamble . and  resolutions  addressed  to  this  Association, 
protesting  against  this  movement;  and  farther,  that  a letter  had 
been  received  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Riley,  of  Washington,  the  Secretary  of 
The  Convention  of  1870,  upon  whom,  through  the  death  of  the 
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President  and  both  Vice-Presidents,  the  duty  of  calling  a new  Conven- 
tion for  1880,  has  fallen,  in  which  letter  “he  states  that  he  cannot 
see  but  that  he  is  in  honor  bound  to  call  The  Convention  in  1880.” 

Thus  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  spoken  through  Dr.  H. 

C.  Wood; — the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  of  Philadelphia  have  spoken  in  no  uncertain  tone 
by  resolutions  ; and,  these  being  the  organizations  which  have  come 
to  consider  themselves  as  practically  the  owners  of  this  interest,  and 
authorized  to  say  that  The  Convention  will  be  called,  and  will  make 
a pharmacopoeia  in  the  usual  way,  irrespective  of  what  the  general 
profession  may  or  can  do ; — and,  as  Dr.  Riley  has  said  substantially 
that  under  these  circumstances  he  will  call  a Convention,— it  must 
be  accepted  as  a fact  that  a Convention  will  be  called,  and  will, 
irrespective  of  numbers,  or  of  anything  else,  make  a pharmacopoeia, 
and  this  is  beyond  doubt  probable,  and  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  present  plan,  and  with  established  precedents.  Then  as  this 
Convention  must  necessarily  consist  of  incorporated  bodies  only, 
and  as  these  incorporated  bodies  must  necessarily  consist  mainly 
of  colleges,  from  their  very  large  majority  among  the  organizations 
throughout  the  country  which  are  entitled  to  representation  in  these 
Conventions, — the  unincorporated  portion  of  the  profession,  and 
that  which  is  presented  directly  in  this  Association,  must  be  left 
out,  or  must  ask  for  permission  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  its 
own  most  imjDortant  and  most  vital  work.”1 

The  whole  question  at  issue  is  very  simple  and  very  compact,  and 
should  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  It  is  this : Does  the  medical  pro- 
fession desire  to  change  its  plan  of  revising  its  Pharmacopoeia  or 
not?  Then  out  of  this  comes  another  question:  Who  is  entitled,  in 
this  nation,  to  answer  in  the  name  of  the  medical  profession  ? 

This  condition  of  things  leaves  to  The  Association  a choice 
between  three  different  courses  of  action. 

First.  It  may  by  a simple  motion,  made  at  any  time,  either  at 
once  or  after  discussion,  lay  the  whole  subject  upon  the  table,  and 
abandon  it,  thus  leaving  it  precisely  as  if  no  action  had  been  taken 

1.  During  the  present  annual  meeting  of  The  Association,  another  pamphlet  has  been 
received  and  distributed  to  the  members.  The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  “Review  of  Dr 
Squibb’s  Proposed  Plan  for  the  future  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  being  a Special 
Report  upon  this  subject  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy  o°n  the  U.  S 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington* 

D.  C.,  at  a special  meeting  held  May.  28,  1877,”  this  pamphlet  is  presented  herewith  as  a use- 
ful part  of  the  history  of  this  movement. 

The  chief  points  of  this  pamphlet  are  that  this  Association  is  not  the  proper  custodian  of 
The  Pharmacopoeia,  because  it  admits  delegates  from  the  unincorporated  portion  of  the  pro- 
fession ; and  that  the  proposed  council  is  too  small.  These,  as  well  as  the  minor  points  of 
the  pamphlet,  have  been  fully  discussed  in  the  rejoinder. 
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in  the  matter  in  any  way;  for,  as  yet,  The  Association  is  in  no 
degree  involved  in  the  subject  at  all. 

I his  course  would  be  that  most  acceptable,  personally,  to  the 
present  writer,  since  being  now  entirely  relieved  from  a sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  profession  at  large  which  has  been  growing 
upon  him  lor  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  having  transferred  that 
responsibility  to  where  it  rightly  belongs,  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
any  course  that  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  profession  might 
take,  and  be  best  satisfied  by  such  a course  as  this  which  would 
enable  him  at  once  to  withdraw  from  a controversy  which  has 
already  degenerated  into  disagreeable  personalities.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  can  The  Association  afford  to  take  this  course  ? 

Second.  The  Association  may  proceed,  by  this  or  some  better  plan, 
to  make  a pharmacopoeia,  and  offer  it  to  the  profession  at  any  time 
and  in  any  way  it  pleases,  allowing  the  work  to  take  its  chances  with 
others,  upon  their  merits. 

In  adopting  such  a course,  however,  it  would  probably  have  the 
entire  work  to  do  within  itself,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  either  the 
Army  or  Navy  Medical  Departments  would  take  any  direct  part  in 
the  work,  or  assume  any  responsibility  whatever  for  it.  Neither  is 
it  all  probable  that  The  American  Pharmaceuical  Association 
would  give  any  assistance  under  such  circumstances.  Then,  whether 
The  Association  could  undertake  the  work  within  itself  with  a fair 
chance  of  success  would  be  the  important  question  here  involved. 

Third.  The  Association  might  appoint, — or  elect  through  its 
Nominating  Committee, — a small,  carefully-selected  Committee,  say 
of  three  men, — and  refer  the  whole  subject  to  them  to  be  reported 
upon  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1878. 

Such  a Committee  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  local  bias ; — 
should  have  had  no  active  part  in  this  controversy  ; — and  should 
have  time  and  ability  to  make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject.  It  should  be  directed  to  consult  with  the  Surgeon-Generals 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Hospital  service,  and  to  ask  for  a 
committee  of  consultation  of  similar  unbiased  character,  from  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  ; — and  should,  in  its  judicial 
functions,  be  authorized  to  employ  legal  counsel,  not  only  for  the 
decision  of  legal  points,  if  any  should  arise, — but  to  carefully  weigh 
all  the  testimony  that  has  been  or  may  be  offered  in  evidence  upon 
the  subject, — and  to  suggest  new  sources  of  evidence. 

It  seems  very  plain  that  nothing  definite  can  be  wisely  under- 
taken at  this  meeting  beyond  a cool  and  temperate  discussion  of  the 
subject,  confined  to  its  merits,  and  commensurate  with  its  true  dig- 
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nity  and  importance,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  all  the  points 
and  arguments  possible  at  this  time,  and  having  them  carefully  re- 
corded for  the  deliberations  of  the  future.  Such  a committee  as  is 
suggested,  might,  in  proportion  to  its  activity  and  thoroughness, 
present  a report  in  1878  which  would  very  materially  aid  The  Asso- 
ciation in  reaching  a wise  conclusion,  and  in  avoiding  mistakes  that 
would  jeopardize  the  interests  involved. 

_ The  whole  subject  is  now  submitted  to  The  Association  with  a 
sincere  wish  that  if  discussed  at  all,  the  discussion  may  be  calm  and 
dispassionate,  and  may  be  kept  to  the  elucidation  of  matters  of  fact 
and  judgment;  and  that  each  s]3eaker  should  ask  his  questions,  and 
give  his  views  as  briefly  and  as  compactly  as  possible  upon  the 
choice  between  the  three  propositions  above  offered,  which,  it  is 
believed,  embrace  the  whole  subject  in  the  only  form  that  is  well 
adapted  to  present  action  in  The  Association. 

The  following  resolutions  are  submitted  as  being  well  adapted  to 
carry  into  effect  the  third  one  of  the  suggested  modes  of  action, 
and  as  being  nearly  or  quite  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  in  his  address,  delivered  yesterday. 

Resolved , That  the  Nominating  Committee  be  directed  to  nominate  three  per- 
manent members  or  delegates  to  constitute  a Committee  on  The  Pharmacopoeia 
of  The  United  States  of  America,  in  connection  with  the  whole  subject  as 
presented  at  this  meeting;— and  that  in  selecting  this  Committee  all  sectional 
bias  be  carefully  avoided and  that  no  name  be  presented  which  is  actively 
identified  with  either  side  of  the  controversy  on  the  subject. 

Resolved,  That  when  elected,  this  Committee  take  for  its  precept  the  whole 
presentation  of  the  subject  as  now  made  to  The  Association,  and  carefully  con- 
sit  er  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  questions  involved,  and  all  addi- 
tional testimony  that  can  be  obtained,  and  report  the  results  of  the  investigation 
to  Ihe  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1878. 

In  order  that  this  Committee  may  possess  itself  of  all  available 
means  for  knowledge  and  judgment,  it  should  be  directed  to  ask  the 
counsels  of  the  Surgeon-Generals  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service. 

It  should  also  be  directed  to  invite  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  through  the  President  of  that  Association,  in  the  name 
of  this  Association,  to  elect  a similar  committee  of  three  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  September  next,  for  consultation  with  this  committee 
upon  this  subject;— and  if  the  invitation  should  be  accepted  to  con- 
sult freely  and  fully  with  such  committee. 

. 11  8hould  also  be  directed  that  after  such  counsels  and  consulta- 
tion, the  committee  employ  competent  legal  counsel  to  consider  all 
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the  issues  involved,  and  examine  all  the  testimony  and  evidence 
thereon,  and  obtain  from  such  counsel  a written  opinion  upon  the 
points  at  issue,  such  opinion  to  be  presented  to  The  Association  with 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

And  be  it  farther  Resolved , That  in  order  still  farther  to  know  the  will  of  the 
entire  profession  with  a view  to  the  end  that  only  the  wisest  and  the  most  deliber- 
ate action  may  be  taken,  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  state  medical  socie- 
ties with  the  earnest  request  that  they  give  it  a full  and  fair  consideration  and 
discussion  through  all  their  constituent  organizations,  and  report  their  wishes 
and  their  judgment  to  this  Association,  as  being  the  aggregate  representative 
body  of  the  whole  profession,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1878. 

In  order  to  carry  this  Resolution  into  effect,  the  secretary  of  The 
Association  should  be  directed  to  address  the  following  communica- 
tion, in  duplicate,  to  both  the  president  and  secretary  of  each  state 
medical  society  throughout  the  United  States,  immediately  upon  the 
adjournment  of  this  meeting;  and  to  publish  the  same  in  all  the 
Medical  J ournals  of  the  country  winch  may  be  willing  to  insert  it. 

To  the  State  Medical  Societies  of  The  United  States,  and  their  Constituent  Organi- 
zations : 

Referring  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession  in  “The  Pharmacopoeia  of  The  United  States  ” during  the  past  year, 
and  as  presented  in  the  Transactions  of  The  American  Medical  Association,  you 
are  earnestly  requested  to  give  the  subject  prompt  attention  as  involving  one  of 
your  own  most  important  interests,  and  to  send  your  delegates  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  body  in  1878,  especially  instructed  upon  the  following  questions : 

Does  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  desire  to  make  a change  in 
the  plan  of  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia  ? 

Is  The  American  Medical  Association  a competent  representative  body 
authorized  to  control  and  manage  this  interest  ? 

Will  the  profession  as  represented  in  your  state  society  entrust  its  interests 
in  this  subject  to  this  Association  through  the  delegation  sent  to  this  body,  or 
not  ? 

Will  each  state  society  inform  this  Association  whether  it  be  incorporated  or 
not  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions,  and  any  suggestions  that  may  be  offered  should 
be  embodied  in  a communication  addressed  to  this  Association,  and  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary  of  each  state  medical  society,  and  should  be 
forwarded  to  this  Association  by  the  delegates  sent  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
1878. 

By  order  of  The  American  Medical  Association, 


(Date.) 


Secretary. 
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Prior  to  the  year  1820,  the  medical  profession,  represented  by  the  medical 
colleges  and  societies  of  this  country,  finding  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  foreign 
countries  insufficient  for  its  needs,  voluntarily  formed  itself  into  a body  under 
the  name  of  ‘ The  National  Convention  for  Revising  Pharmacopoeias.” 

The  result  of  its  labors  was  published  in  1820  in  the  form  of  a book  which 
was  entitled:  “The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
Authority  of  the  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges.” 

This  book  was  copyrighted,  the  term  for  which  has  now  expired. 

In  1830  this  body  again  met  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  result  of  its  labors 
was  published  under  the  above  title,  with  the  words  “National  Medical  Con- 
vention” substituted  for  “Medical  Societies  and  Colleges,”  in  the  form  of  a 
book  which  was  copyrighted  in  1831,  the  term  of  which  has  also  now  expired. 

In  1840  this  body  again  met  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  result  of  its  labors 
was  published  under  the  same  title  in  the  form  of  a book,  which  was  copyrighted 
in  1842,  the  term  of  which  has  also  now  expired. 

In  1850  this  body  again  met  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  result  of  its  labors 
was  published  under  the  same  title  in  the  form  of  a book,  which  was  copyrighted 

in  the  name  of  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Revision  and  Publication. 

In  1860  this  body  again  met  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  result  of  its  labors 
was  published  under  the  same  title,  in  the  form  of  a book,  which  was  copy- 
righted m 1863  in  the  name  of  Franklin  Bache,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Revision  and  Publication. 


In  1870  tliis  body  again  met  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  result  of  its  labors 
was  published  under  the  same  title,  in  the  form  of  a book,  which  was  copv- 

nghted  m the  name  of  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Revision  and  Publication. 

We  are  now  asked  whether  any  one  has  the  right  of  property  in  the  title: 

°eia  °f  thG  Uuit6d  Statesof  America,”  which  The  American 
i edical  Association,  or  any  of  its  members,  would  be  liable  to  infringe  by  the 
publication  of  a book  having  that  title. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  case,  either  in  England  or  in  this  country,  where 
un<  er  the  law  of  copyrights,  courts  have  protected  the  title  alone  separate  from 
the  book  which  it  was  intended  to  designate.  .- 

The  question  was  touched  upon  in  Osgood  vs.  Allen,  3 Official  Gazette,  pa°-e 
’ where  the  court  doubted  whether  any  such  protection  could  be  grantedP  § 
s suming,  however,  that  it  is  the  proper  subject  for  protection  under  the  law 
of  copyrights,  it  was  copyrighted  in  1820,  the  term  of  which  has  expired 

J? tni  S Tr  °ne  ha8  a rigM  in  !t’  in  the  ™ture  of  a trade  mark  or  of  a 
good  will,  it  is  public  property. 

ever  flrlr  ^ ,U*e,  T "™  °f  a,trade  mark  OT  Sood  "'”1  it  must  be  owned  by  wbo- 
aesignees  oT  SVo;  will,  or  the  assignee  or 
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That  it  was  adopted  or  created  by  the  body  of  physicians  above  referred  to 
and  has  been  used  by  it  down  to  the  present  time  is  undeniable. 

This  body,  however,  was  not  a firm  or  partnership,  nor  did  it  act  in  a corpor- 
ate capacity,  as  it  was  not  incorporated.  It  bad  no  legal  existence,  and  could  not 
therefore  sue  or  be  sued,  or  acquire  or  convey  title  to  any  right  whatever  ' 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  as  the  right,  if  any,  to  said  title  must  be  in 
the  nature  of  a trade  mark  or  good  will,  and  as  the  body  that  adopted  or  created 
it  could  neither  hold  or  convey  it,  or  sue  for  infringement  of  the  right  of  it 
that  it  was  and  is  public  property. 

Being  public  property  The  American  Medical  Association  or  any  one  else  can 
use  it  with  impunity. 

We  are  also  asked  whether  the  publication  of  a revision  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  copyrights  of  Wood, 
Bache  and  Carson,  or  either  of  them,  above  referred  to. 

Wc  have  giave  doubts  as  to  whether  either  of  said  copyrights  is  good  and 
valid  in  law. 

The  history  of  the  Conventions  of  1850,  1800  and  1870,  shows  that  at  each 
a committee  was  appointed  to  revise  and  publish  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that 
the  laboi  and  authorship  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  not  a sole  one  of  either 
Wood,  Bache  or  Carson,  but  a joint  one  of  these  persons  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Kevision  and  Publication. 

Although  we  are  unable  to  find  any  case  in  which  it  has  been  decided  that  a 
copyright  is  void  and  of  no  effect  in  law,  because  taken  out  in  the  name  of  one 
author  where  several  have  been  joint  authors,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  sueh 
a copyright  would  be  void  and  of  no  effect  in  law  the  same  as  if  one  of  two 
joint  inventors  should  procure  a patent  in  his  own  name  for  the  joint  invention, 
which  would  invalidate  the  patent. 

That  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  rights  of  authors  and  those  of  inventors 
there  is  no  doubt. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  appears  to  place  them  on  the  same 
footing,  where  it  declares  in  the  first  article  that,  “Congress  shall  have  power 
to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times 
to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and  discoveries.” 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Wheaton  & Donaldson  vs.  Peters  & Grigg,  8 Peters, 
page  657,  the  court  inquires : 

‘ * In  what  respect  does  the  right  of  an  author  differ  from  that  of  an  individual 
who  has  invented  a most  useful  and  valuable  machine  ? In  the  production  of 
this  his  mind  has  been  as  intensely  engaged  as  long,  and  perhaps  as  usefully  to 
the  public,  as  any  distinguished  author  in  the  composition  of  his  book.  * * 

No  one  can  deny  when  the  Legislature  are  about  to  vest  an  exclusive  right  in 
an  author  or  inventor,  they  have  the  power  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which 
such  right  shall  be  enjoyed,  and  that  no  one  can  avail  himself  of  such  right  who 
does  not  not  substantially  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law. 

This  principle  is  familiar  as  regards  patent  rights,  and  it  is  the  same  in  relation 
to  the  copyright  of  a book.  If  any  difference  shall  be  made  as  it  respects  a 
strict  conformity  to  the  law,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  reasonable  to  make  the 
requirement  of  the  author  rather  than  the  inventor. 

Now  the  Constitution  and  law  gives  protection  to  the  author  or  authors,  and 
on  no  principle  do  we  know  how  it  can  be  contended  that  the  copyrighting  of  a 
joint  work  by  one  of  several  joint  authors  can  afford  him  any  protection. 
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Assuming,  however,  that  these  copyrights  are  valid,  they  can  only  cover  what 
has  been  added  to  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  of  1820,  1830  and  1840,  the  plan, 
arrangement  and  substance  of  which  are  common  property. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  is  a work  whereby  the  author,  by  his  copyright,  protects 
is  own  labors.  . But  it  is  a well  settled  principle  of  law  in  regard  to  the  class 
of  works  of  which  this  is  one.  that  he  cannot  exclude  others  from  publishing  a 
similar  work,  the  result  of  their  own  labors  and  compilations,  without  availing 
themselves  of  his  labors  of  authorship  or  compilation. 

See  Curtis  on  Copyrights,  pages  258  and  260. 

Lawrence  vs.  Cupples,  9 Official  Gazette,  page  254. 

In  the  case  of  Banks  w.  McDivett,  7 0.  G,  page  860,  the  court  said: 

In  the  case  of  a dictionary,  map,  guide-book  or  directory,  where  there  are 
certain  common  objects  of  information  which  must,  if  described  correctly,  be 
described  in  the  same  way,  a subsequent  compiler  is  bound  to  set  about  doing 
for  himself  that  which  the  first  compiler  has  done.  The  rights  and  duties  of 
compilers  of  books  which  are  not  original  in  their  character,  but  are  com- 
pilations of  facts  from  common  and  universal  sources  of  information,  of  which 
books,  directories,  maps,  guide-books,  road-books,  statistical  tables  and  objects 
are  the  most  familiar  examples,  are  well  settled.” 

No  compiler  of  such  a book  has  a monopoly  of  the  subject  of  which  the  book 
treats.  Any  other  person  is  permitted  to  enter  that  department  of  literature  and 
make  a similar  book.  But  the  subsequent  investigator  must  investigate  for  him- 
self from  the  original  sources  which  are  open  to  all.  He  cannot  use  the  labors 
of  a previous  compiler  ammo  furanM  and  save  his  own  time  by  copying  the 
results  of  the  previous  compiler's  study,  although  the  same  results  would  have 
been  obtained  by  independent  labor. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  The  American  Medical  Association,  or  any  of 
1 8 m®mbers’  may  bodilT  take  tbe  old  Pharmacopoeias  of  1820,  1830  and  1840 
and  add  thereto  any  information,  the  fruit  of  its  or  their  own  labor  and  investi- 
gation, without  liability  therefor. 

To  prevent  any  controversy  which  might  arise  if  the  said  Association,  or  its 
lem  leis,  took  bodily  from  the  Pharmacopoeias  copyrighted  by  Wood  Bache 
and  Carson,  whatever  each  had  respectively,  by  his  own  labor  or  investigation 
put  into  the  books  so  copyrighted,  we  would  advise  that  it,  or  they  take  bodily 
whatever  they  desire  from  the  previous  Pharmacopoeias,  ’and  add,  by  S 
a ior  and  investigation,  whatever  is  desired  to  perfect  the  book. 


New  Yoke,  May  31,  1877. 


MUNSON  & PHILIPP. 


END. 
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